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MORTIMER DELMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Arnold. - - - And shall I live on, 

A burden to the earth, myself, and shame 
Unto what brought me into life ? 

THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. 

With a smoother, though still undaunted, 
brow, Mortimer re-entered the parlour, where 
his weeping sister sat alone,. “ I must request 
you will go to his .Lordship, dearest Maria/' 
he said, in a low, concentrated voice, t( this is 
no place for you. Without your express desire 
you should not have accompanied me; you 
know I was utterly averse to it." 

" You were so/' said Mrs. Hamilton, scarcely 
able to command her voice, (i but I am satis* 
fied now. Alas! how fully! ” Tears prevented 
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her farther utterance, and, as soon as she was 
a little composed, Mortimer persuaded her to 
return to the carriage, “ Are not you going 
with me?” she enquired, eagerly. 

" No, I have yet a duty to fulfil. Tell my 
father if I am not with him by nine o'clock, 
not to expect me to-night. God bless you and 
him!” He closed the carriage door hastily, 
as she was about to interrogate him again ; 
and, deaf to her entreaties for delay, ordered 
the servant to go to the luh where they hail 
left Lord Fitz Eustace. As the carriage 
seceded quickly from his view, he watched it 
steadily, and a thrill of pain attested a mo¬ 
mentary feeling that, perhaps, he had parted 
from a sister he adored, for the last time ; he 
then turned and contemplated, with a bitter¬ 
ness he had not yet had leisure to indulge, the 
scene of his former agonizing emotions. 

Too much absorbed, in *he first moment of 
his arrival, to be sensible of aught but the 
exciting cause of his being there, he had not 
felt the pain of his old wound; but now, as 
he looked upon the dwelling where lie had 
spent so many happy hours, and where his 
mental faculties had received their first great 
shock; and wjiere, it appeared, he was now 
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destined to act another scene in the drama of 
life, to the probable destruction of his own 
happiness, and that of friends he prized, he 
deeply bewailed his fate. “ Ah, why !'* thought 
he, “ must I, of all men, be selected to sink 
Ellen, my loved Ellen, into this abyss of 
misery! I who would have saved her the most 
insignificant anxiety. Yet, for Maria, I ought 
to do anything; she has all a sister’s claims 
upon me, and, to avenge her, my heart must 
turn to steel—my duty demands this sacrifice, 
and, since I have embarked in this sad affair, 
I will not shrink, but boldly go through with 
it.” .Five minutes he stood, in silent com¬ 
munion with himself, before he entered the 
cottage, and when he did so, Mr. Vernon was 
in the parlour; the tear of grief slowly trickled 
down his furrowed cheek, as he sat in his old 
arm-chair, while his clasped hands, and closed 
eyes, convinced Mortimer that he was dead to 
outward events, and that his God occupied all 
his thoughts. Shocked by Ips patient sulFer- 
ing, perhaps more than if the old man had 
been vehement in his sorrow, Mortimer stood 
silently near him, until a heavy groan told 
him that to interrupt the mental struggle 
would be to confer a kindness* " Mr. Vernon,” 
• b2 
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he consequently said, in a soothing tone, 
“ pardon my intrusion, but allow me to enquire 

if Ellei) -” He had proceeded thus 

far, when the loicd report of a pistol was 
heard, a shriek instantly succeeded, and, for 
the space of two or three seconds, the rector 
and Delmar looked upon one another without 
daring to enquire, or communicate, their 
mutual fears. “ Good Heavens! Mr. Vernon,” 
the latter then exclaimed, u what can have 
happened ?” 

“ I know not,” returned he, unable to move, 
from terror , Si and I fear to learn. Alas! alas ! 
that I should have lived to see this day!” 

Seeing the rector was incapable of exertion, 
the young man hastened to the spot whence 
the sound proceeded, and, with a trembling 
hand, tried the door of the room where he had 
left the unhappy Hamilton; it was fastened 
inside, but a moan from within satisfied him 
that some dreadful catastrophe had happened. 
Mortirri^r reeled against the wall, almost over- 
come by his torturing feelings, but now, being 
joined by some of the servants, also attracted 
by the noise, he quickly recovered himself, as 
he felt to fail at such a moment would be an 
unpardonable weakness. By his directions the 
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door was broken open, and he entered the room, 
followed by the surgeon, who had Ijeen called 
in to see Ellen, and by Mr. Vernon, who had 
partially rallied, during the period which the 
operation of forcing the lock had necessarily 
occupied. The sight which their first glance 
disclosed was sufficient to transfix bothDelmar 
and the good clergyman with horror; for 
Hamilton was extended on the sofa, where he 
had apparently fallen, weltering in his blood, 
which still flowed from a wound in his left side. 

The weapon, with which the fatal deed had 
iieen committed* had dropt upon the floor, 
while its fellow lay upon the table, together 
with a sheet of paper, on which he had been 
writing. 

“ Mr. Vernon,” said Mortimer, as soon as 
lie was aware of the horrible reality, in a tone 
of remonstrance, u You are not equal to this; 
can you not trust this gentleman to attend 
properly Here, without subjecting yourself to 
such a painful scene—you maf comfort Ellen, 
and I will stay here.” Mr. Vernon spoke not, 
but he suffered himself to be conducted by his 
sympathising adviser to Ellen's chamber door, 
whence Mortimer returned, to where the sur¬ 
geon was now terdering every assistance to the 
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unfortunate Charles. Life was discovered not 
to be extiuct, though the wound was of a very 
serious nature, and, after some time skilfully 
employed, animation was restored. 

“ Why/* said the wounded man, to his me¬ 
dical attendant, with difficulty, as soon as he 
could articulate, “why have you been so 
merciless as to recal me to life? I w r as in 
hopes I should have ended my misery, and I 
feel that your mistaken care is only a prolong¬ 
ation of my torment.—Dclmar,’* he continued 
“ I flattered myself we should never meet 
again here—you drove me to attempt my life, 
and I would to heaven I had done it completely, 
to avoid your triumph ! ” 

“ My triumph, Hamilton! I trust I shall 
never triumph in the distresses of another, 
whosoever he may be—I pity, at the same 
time I condemn, you — are«you in much 
pain ? ” 

“ Much, much,” replied he, at the same time 
uttering a grodn of anguish, then closing his 
eyes for some time, he continued silent. When 
he again spoke, it was to call the surgeon to 
his bedside. “ Brownlow,*/ he said, “ tell me 
the truth, is not my case hopeless ? you need 
not fear speaking,’* he continued, seeing that 
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functionary hesitated, “your looks say what 
your tongue refuses to confirm.” 

“ My dear Sir,” replied Mr. Bro^fnlow, “ I 
will not disguise my fears ?or the consequenc es 
of this rash act, but-” 

“ Enough, enough, Brownlow, I anticipate 
your false hopes, I know [ am a dead man— 
therefore, I have only to request you will in¬ 
form me how long [ shall probably linger—I 
have no wish for life, or I should not have 
attempted its destruction—the plain truth, 
Brownlow?” lie fixed his eyes upon the 
doctor’s countenance, with anxiety, w ho said, 
“ Since such is your wish, Mr. Hargrave, I will 
own that the removal of the bullet, I foresee, 
would be extremely hazardous, but four-and- 
twenty hours will most likely be the term of 
your existence, if the operation be dispensed 
with—I do not think recovery possible.” 

“ 1 thank you for your candour, my good 
Sir, it Ui invaluable to me. Delrnar,” he 
added, after a moment’s«pftuse« “ I have known 
but little of you, though I have heard much to 
your advantage, I will not, therefore, hesitate 
to entreat you will not refuse to let me see 
Mrs. Hamilton—^hcre is she ? ” 


te With her father.” 
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" What! ” returned Charles, in a hollow 
voice, “ are all come to witness my disgrace ? 
but, perhaps, I deserve it—do you think Maria 
will come to me ? ** 

*“ I dare not promise, Hamilton, she knows 
not your situation yet; I will, however, go to 
her to-night, and if she be able to accompany 
me, you shall see her early to-morrow.” 

“ I would speak to you,” returned the dying 
man, “ but not now—you wilt come in the 
morning ? ” 

"Most assuredly.” 

"Tell Maria I cannot die in peace, until I 
have obtained tier pardon, and that my hours 
are limited. What is the time now, Brownlow ? 
Oh, heavens! this pain.” On being told it 
was eight o’clock, he said, “ Well, well, put 
the watch there, that I may sec it.—Now, 
Delmar, leave us, but entreat .Mr. Vernon to 
let me see him, if he can make up his mind to 
look upon me again.” 

“ I will, Hamilton: can I do anything else 
for you ? ” 

" Only, if I die before the morning,” he re¬ 
plied, in a low tone, “ do not let your rancour 
follow me to the grave.” 

Mortimer, who had advanced a step or two 
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towards the door, again approached the bed, 
and said, as a struggle of contending feeling 
was apparent by the working of his features, 
“The wrongs of my fsypily are*grievous, 
Hamilton, but he must indeed be bold, to per¬ 
mit liis indignation to invade the oblivion 
of the tomb; my duty shall be followed, if 
possible, yet, remember, I am mortal.” 

The cheek of the invalid flushed, but he 
made no reply, and Mortimer withdrew to seek 
the old clergyman, whom he summoned from 
Ellen's room. 

“ Mr. Vernon,” he said, “ I sent for you, be¬ 
cause Mr. Hamilton is anxious to speak to 
you, and also to apprise you that very little 
hopes are entertained of his recovery; conse¬ 
quently, by his desire, I must request you will 
permit me to bring Mrs. Hamilton here in the 
morning. We are not strangers, sir, and I 
hope you will bplieve I am unwilling to distress 
you unnecessarily. Heaven knows, for my 
friends' sakes, as well as my own, I would I had 
not been the instrument to flrorh all this misery!” 

“ I do believe you, Mr. Delrnar,” returned 
Mr. Vernon, in a voice half choked by his 
emotion. “ I will not suppose any one would 
voluntarily produce such misery; yet, I do not 

B 5 
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blame your conduct, it is all that is honorable. 
Come here when you like, but —” and the old 
man spoke with a spirit his companion had 
not given him credit for, “ Lord Fitz Eustace, 
shall never come under my roof while I live.” 

Mortimer’s heightened colour told the pang 
this speech conveyed, but he hastened to ex¬ 
plain his intention of returning to his family, 
and concluded by enquiring, most kindly, after 
the unfortunate Ellen; 

“ Alas! ” said the rector, in answer to this 
interrogatory, “ she is in the most distressing 
state possible. Fit has succeeded fit, with 
frightful rapidity and violence, and I fear the 
blow will destroy her sense, if she regain her 
health.” Mr. Vernon brushed away the drop 
of agony which gathered in his eye as he spoke, 
and Mortimer, as he stood gazing upon him, 
felt that he would have given worlds for the 
relief bestowed by that single tear. u I will 
see her to-morrow,” said he, “ but now I want 
consolation myself, and could not afford her 
any. Tell her* however, from me, I love and 
will protect her.” He wrung the hand Mr. 
Vernotf gave him, in token of his confidence, 
and, with a heart too full for further utterance, 
he left the cottage, and hastily pursued his 
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road to F-, where his friends waited his ar¬ 

rival. Vain would it be to attempt to unravel 
the state of his mind, as he passed onward. 
Anger, indignation, sorrow, pity, affection, and 
contempt, by turns gained possession of his 
feeling’s, and almost drove him to distraction ; 
but, as he neared the end of his walk, he 
recognised the imperative necessity for calming 
himself, before he joined his sister; and, after a 
few turns before the house which contained her, 
he summoned resolution to enter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Would,” thought he, M as the picture grows. 

I on its stalk had left the rose ! 

* 

O why should roan’s success remove 
The very charms that wake his love ! ” 


As soon as Mr. Vernon was alone, he recalled 
Hamilton’s message to his mind, but he could 
not immediately answer it. Stunned as the 
old man was, by this dreadful and unexpected 
calamity,—borne down by age and previous 
suffering — almost distracted »by his beloved 
Ellen's alarming state ; it will easily be 
imagined that it was not without the greatest 
paij| that he cdntemplated entering Chajti|j|g§ 
room. Anger and indignation had taken^pp^ 
session of his mind, and he feared he shdM 
not be able to exercise his usual self-command 
in meeting the seducer of his adopted child; 
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yet, when he recalled Mortimers intimation of 
Hamilton’s danger, his natural benevolence 
was awakened, and he determined to overcome 
his reluctance to answer tfce unhappy man’s 
appeal. With a heavy heart, therefore, he 
turned to enter the room, where he sat down 
by the bed, without saying a word, and, for a 
few minutes, no one spoke. The rector was 
totally absorbed by his melancholy ideas, 
while the invalid felt unwilling to commence 
a conversation which he knew must be painful 
to both, and so peculiarly humiliating to 
himself. 

At length, after looking attentively and 
sorrowfully at his aged ^companion, for a 
moment, he said, in a faltering voice, “ This 
is kind, most kind t>f you, Mr. Vernon, to 
come to me,—yet, I scarce dare hope you can 
so far forget my crimes as to bear with me a 
little longer.—I am dying, sir,—Delmar has, 
probably, told you the cause, and I would 
unburthen toy conscience to you. 1 am aware 
how little I deserve your clemency, but 1 now 
fear to meet my end by slow degrees, as much 
as 1 before courted it. Is there mercy in 
heaven, for crimes lijce mine ? ” 

The person he addressejl looked up in, 
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surprise, the question was so startling, so 
abrupt, that he did not instantly reply; and 
Hamilton pursued, “ Can you not give me 
hope? Must I parish for ever?” 

“ Heaven forbid you should think so, 
Charles!” exclaimed the good man, as his 
countenance brightened. “My heavenly mas¬ 
ter never turns a deaf ear to the voice of 
repentance, and, most assuredly, you will be 
heard.” 

“You must pray for me, Mr. Vernon—1 
dare not—cannot.” 

“ Say not so,” replied the other, “ You know 
not the mercy, the goodness, of the Almighty! ” 

“ You know not my wickedness, Mr. Vernon, 
hear me, before you decide. Yet, tell me first 
if the hapless being, who has furnished me 
with all the happiness I have ever enjoyed, 
be able to bless my eyes. Let me see my 
Ellen, once more—only once*” 

“ Never,” said the clergyman, in a voice, 
trembling partly with anger, and "partly with 
newly aroused emotion, ut the name of the 
unfortunate girl. " Never! dare you hope 
that such conduct as yours merits it? No! 
merciless man, you capnot! besides, your 
victim has been thrown almost into phrenzy 
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by your cruel words—she now lies in the 
greatest danger; each moment may prove her 
last, and, I shall, perhaps, be again left # without 
one tie in the world. 01*! Mr. Hamilton, 
little did I think at the moment I received 
the suffering traveller into my humble dwell¬ 
ing, that I admitted a wolf in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing. You were ill—you were in want of as¬ 
sistance, and I treated you as a friend, as a 
son—you sought and obtained the affection of 
my beloved Ellen; but, when I yielded to your 
solicitations for her hand, I never dreamed I 
was receiving a vij>er into my bosom, which 
was eventually to ruin my peace. Alas! that 
I should witness the destruction of my only 
comfort in this world of trial, by means of 
one, in whom I too fondly—too blindly con¬ 
fided.” His voice failed, and the old man’s 
agony was perceptible, by the convulsion of 
his whole frame. * 

“ Your reproaches are but too just,” said 
Charles, “ 1 know I am a villain of the deepest 
die; but if any excuse can pafiiate my con¬ 
duct, it is in my having been forced to marry 
a woman I never loved. I entreat you, Mr. 
Vernon, to hear me*-~condemn me you must, 
but hear and pity the wretch who has ruined 
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himself, and all around him, by listening only 
to his own gratification.” 

“ Why should I listen to your villany, Mr. 
Hamilton ? it cannot restore the fair fame, the 
health, or happiness, you have destroyed; it 
cannot make reparation for what you have 
done. My poor girl will die, and your expla¬ 
nation will only render me more miserable, 
that, by my accordance, Ellen should have 
been thus doomed to suffer.” 

“ Spare me, Mr. Vernon,” replied Hamilton, 
ill a voice of agony, “ I know I ought not to 
expect mercy, but if you speak of her, of her 
sufferings, you place me on the rack. Alas! 
alas! to think that she, whom I so fervently 
love....” 

** Love!” repeated the old man, interrupting 
him, "love! name it not—you never loved 
her—you only made her gentle nature, her 
beauty, serve your vile pleasures. Oh ! no, 
you never loved her! ” 

“ I own my crimes, Mr. Vernon, I own that 
selfishness hSs ruled my actions through life— 
that I thought solely of myself in my visits 
here, but still I have deeply, fondly loved, 
nay, almost worshipped Ellen. May I find 
that mercy from above which you refuse me 
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now! My injured wife will be here in a few 
hours, and to her I will confide the statement 
1 would gladly have made tc^a minister of the 
gospel, from whom I might have derived some 
consolation in my last moments. Farewell, 
sir! I feel you are too much injured by me 
to be expected to relent. Still may Heaven 
bless you, and my unfortunate Ellen! ” 

He stopped, and Mr. Vernon took his hand, 
saying, with a. countenance whereon anger 
contended with his better feelings, the latter 
of which obtained the mastery as he spoke, 
“ Acutely as I mtfst deplore your conduct, 
Mr. Hamilton, far be it from me to refuse 
what I can do for you at so awful a 
period ; if therefore, you wish to receive the 
comforts of religion, I will afford you in all 
my power/* 

Hamilton returned the rector's pressure of 
the hand, “ I thank you, Mr. Vernon, you 
will, then, hear my tale.” 

Mr. Vernon motioned him to proceed, which, 
after a short pause, he did, in the following 
words, “ I need scarcely tell you that, since 
our acquaintance, my life has been a constant 
course of deception and misery. Falsehood, 
Jhe most dreadful and extensive, was neces- 
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sary to conceal my crime, and, surely, if ever 
a hell could be created in mortal breast, it has 
been sG in mine. I have always represented 
myself to you as an orphan, but I unhappily 
have two indulgent parents to mourn my 
disgrace and death. It would not, how r ever, 
have suited my purpose to have had the 
connection discovered, for, three years ago, 1 
was persuaded, by my father, to marry that 
lady you saw here to-day, a person of large 
property, and Lord Fitz Eustace's only 
daughter.” 

The rector groaned deeply, and Charles 
hastily said, “ Pardon me, Mr. Vernon, I 
would say I thought so, then; to my cost 1 
now know the contrary. I never loved her, 
but was dazzled by her eclat and fortune, and, 
in a fatal moment, I consented to sell myself 
for gold. It matters little to you how we lived 
in the world of pleasure ; but, as months rolled 
away, every spark of affection for my gay wife 
vanished. I waV> disappointed, and repented 
the step which I had taken, and, consequently, 
sought dissipation to drown thought. In this 
frame of mind the accident occurred which pro¬ 
cured my introduction to you. I saw Ellen, I 
saw her beauty; I admired her; who, indeed. 
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could fail to do so! Yes.; I admired her: was 
enamoured at first sight, and basely thought that 
jf I could not be master of such unoommon 
charms, I would, at least, render them sub¬ 
servient to my pleasures. The name by which 
you always addressed me favoured my design, 
for I foresaw that it would effectually prevent 
me from detection. Under the cognomen of 
Hargrave, I fancied I might securely play my 
diabolical game,and the ruin of a pretty rustic 
was only a trifle in my eyes/* 

“ Stay, Mr. Hamilton ; I command you, 
stay,” interposed Iris auditor indignantly, “ I 
dare not lend my ear to such a shameless 
account. I will not stay to listen to such 
designs against my child.** He rose as he 
spoke, but Hamilton continued : “ By all you 
hold most sacred, sir, I request you will hear 
the confession of a dying sinner. A few 
minutes more, and I will trouble you no 
farther.** Such an appeal was not likely to 
be made in vain, the rector &gaiji seated him¬ 
self, and Hamilton resumed : “ I delayed my 
visit to my uncle from day to day, unable to 
tear myself from Ellen, whose constant atten¬ 
tion, added to her beauty, were attractions 
• which I was too weak, too‘selfish, to over- 
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come. I soon found, however, that to one 
so innocent, so chaste, as Ellen Vernon, I 
could *never expose my intention without 
losing her and your esteem for ever; and 
yet, I could not make up my mind to destroy 
my happiness by giving up all thoughts of 
making her mine. Yet, at that period, I still 
struggled with my passions, I resolved to pro¬ 
ceed on my journey, which you know, sir, f 
did; but I had not left you many hours before 
I repented it, for the demon of love assailed 
me, and I became almost wild. I, who had 
never felt an affection for my wife, good and 
kind as she has been to me, was entirely over¬ 
come by an uncontroulable, an unlicensed, 
attachment to the village beauty. More than 
once I was tempted to retrace my steps before 
I reached my uncle's; but in this single 
instance I restrained myself, and continued 
during my absence in a state of torment:— 
at its expiration, I voluntarily‘hastened to 
cast myself into 4 the toils from which I might 
then have escaped, had I been so inclined; 
but I was completely blinded to every thing 
but t^t of my own selfish feelings. I will 
not shock you by detailing my sensations, 
Vhen I discovered, by my reception, that my. 
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beautiful Ellen was not indifferent to me ;— 

suffice it to say that I passed the first few 

days after my return in a kind of trance, 

from which I was not aroused until I had 

pledged a faith, no longer at my disposal, to 

the lovely Ellen. She referred me to you ; 

• 

and 1 then saw that a trifle must not daunt 
me, if I would succeed in my object. I fa¬ 
bricated a tale to serve my purpose, and suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving you, by bringing forward 
a person to back*my false assertions.” 

“ And who then,” demanded the rector, in a 
tone of horror, “ was that miserable man who 
dared, under the profession of sanctity, con¬ 
ceal such villany ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” returned Hamilton, “ it is 
immaterial now t%expose him ; it is sufficient 
to tell you he was one who owed me much, 
and that I made use of his gratitude to blind 
you. I must do him the justice to say that he 
never knew that I was already married, for we 
had not met'for years, and he only intended to 
serve me at the time of my fathef’s obduracy. 
Poor fellow ! he died sooii after, in happy 
ignorance of his own or his friend’s errors. 
Through his testimony I gained my object; 
you agreed to my becoming; the husband o£ 
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your grand-daughter ; but I have never for¬ 
gotten my shame, my feelings of conscentious 
remorse, as you placed the spotless hand of my 
victim at my disyosal. Had you suspected'my 
veracity, you might easily have discovered 
my confusion; but your extreme generosity 
prevented it, and I became an accepted lover. 
Often during the succeeding month, though at 
t\mes supremely happy, the conviction of my 
cruelty and wickedness would come across my 
mind. I loked upon my prize" with mixed feel¬ 
ings of pity and self-reproach, which not un- 
frequently were near betraying me ; Ellen was 
so contented, herself, that she could not account 
for my dark frown, though, had she been aware 
of the fire which raged in my heart, her sur¬ 
prise would have been augmented, in conse¬ 
quence of the few and slight indications of my 
mental disease. I could not help condemning 
myself, and brooding over the dangerous game 
in jprhich I was embarking. Once, indeed, ■! 
thought of declaring my falsehood, of reveal¬ 
ing my rial situation; but I only saw shame, 
humiliation, and self-denial in such a measure ; 
while, by my silence, I should receHie% trea- 
sure, which I might, by good management, 
retain fpr ever undetected. Thus, I decided on 
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the latter course; and, at the end ot a month 
of unutterable happiness, I married I Fatal 
act! I have scarcely enjoyed a moment of ap¬ 
parent tranquillity since, jn which ftie dread 
of discovery has not risen up before me like 
a fiend. Every smile, every caress, from my 
poor Ellen, has seemed a reproach to me. 

“ Your kindness, sir, has cut me to the heart; 
while the contemplation of my child, which 
was introduced into a wicked world loaded 
with its parent’s sin, distracted me. I have 
been tempted to forsake this place for ever, to 
throw aside my fictitious appellation, and to 
renounce my only hours of unstable felicity, 
but 1 could not, Mr. Vernon ; I loved her too 
well to resign her, at once, to distress the most 
horrible, and I ^feared to add another to the 
sum total of my crimes ; and thus have con¬ 
tinued here, until the hour of retribution has 
arrived, and I am taken in my own trap. For 
my own fate, I care little. I have tasted the 
honey of my design ; therefore, must not»Njj$- 
ject to the correcting bitter, f shall die, aud 
escape ignominy; but Ellen, how will she en¬ 
dure it! Good heavens! what a wretch I am! 
What can l do ? JUr. Vernon, tell me what 1 
can do ? ” 

A sigh so deep escaped from the good man 
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ere he replied, that Hamilton started, and 
gazed apxiously at him, fearing his feelings 
had been tpo violently strained by the fore¬ 
going narration; but the rector succeeded in 
smothering his emotion, and said, “ There is 
but one thing that you can do now, Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, to blot out the past.” 

“ And what is that, dear sir? ” eagerly inter¬ 
rupted the other, Si I feel capable of anything 
for' her benefit, even now. Ten thousand 
pounds I have already settled upon her and the 
child—what would you recommend farther? ” 

“ That you should direct your thoughts to 
heaven, and spend your final hours in peni¬ 
tence and prayer,” returned Mr. Vernon, stern¬ 
ly. (t Think not Ellen wants your bounty, her 
wrongs are too serious to admit of remunera¬ 
tion, and I must say, my surprise is excited by 
your offer. I shall not, and I hope she will 
not, consent, under any circumstances, to derive 
support from the author of her fall.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Vernon,” returned Charles, “ be 
not so insensible to worldly considerations—my 
guilt should not influence your actions in re¬ 
gard to her temporal advantage ; therefore, 
let me hope you will reconsider this subject.”^ 

All Charles's arguments proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, to ma&e his companion retract his declara- 
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tion of refusing the settlement for Ellen* and 
he at length desisted in despair; and, after 
haying dictated a letter to his father, yhich he 
entreated Mr. Vernon to put into the hands of 
Mrs. Hamilton, or Mortimer Delmar, should 
he not live to see them on the following morn¬ 
ing, gave his attention to preparations for his 
awful change. With characteristic piety, Mr. 
Vernon administered every available consola¬ 
tion afforded by the Christian religion, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing that his efforts were 
not thrown aw ay; for by degrees, the unhappy 
man became composed, and, after some time, 
he experienced a temporary relief to his suffer¬ 
ings from an opiate. The clergyman then left 
him, to return to his favorite Ellen, whose 
faintings, though somewhat less death-like, 
still continued, and the tear of agony was seen 
to fall as he hung over the unconscious girl, 
whose life, “ begun in sin,” seemed fated to 
end in shame; for l»e scarcely expected her to 
be restored to him. Indeed^ he was not sure 
that he wished it, for how could" he anticipate 
any portion of happiness being hers, with 
" hopes sapped—name blighted,” and, without 
it, where were the value of existence ? 


» 
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CHAPTER III, 


The offspring of his wayward youth, 
i When he betrayed Bianca’s tj-uth. 

BY ROM. 


i r is now requisite, for the information of our 
readers, to go back a little in our narrative, and 
explain the cause of Mortimer’s abrupt depar¬ 
ture from the Metropolis, and also that of his 
being so deeply affected by receiving Mr. 
Hamilton’s address at the banker's. 

During his absence from England, he had 
learnt, by means of his friend Sir George 
Heron’s letters from his family, that a person 
named Hargrave^had insinuated himself into 
the favour of*Mr. Vernon; but, as Lady Heron 
had not visited the north, during the absence 
of her son, this account was vague, and only 
mentioned by Sir George by chance. It 
served, nevertheless, to make an impression on 
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Delmar’s mind, and to raise a fear for Ellen's 
happiness at the moment, which vanished, by 
degrees, when he reflected on the tendef friend 
she possessed in Mr. Vernon. He remembered, 
also, that months might have intervened since 
this person had been at Claybrook, and the 
danger, if indeed any existed, unavoidable. A 
few months would find him again in England, 
when he determined to go into Westmoreland". 

With this determination, he returned home, 
where, as w r e have seen, his sister s situation 
roused his immediate indignation. He had 
heard, from various quarters on the Continent, 
no very satisfactory accounts of Charles, and 
had more than once doubted if such a man, 
as he w as represented, were calculated to make 
a good husband; but, as no complaints from 
home reached his ear, his generous nature 
tempted him to discredit what he heard. On 
discovering the neglect Maria endured, all 
these talcs rose before him, s^nd a dark and ill- 
defined suspicion took possession pf his mind, 
terminated, as we have shewn, by prompt 
measures for elucidation. 

His distress and alarm may therefore be con¬ 
ceived, when his search was concluded by dis¬ 
covering Mr. Hamilton was ttf be written to' 

c 2 
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under cover, to Mr. Hargrave, Claybrook, 
Westmoreland! 

“ Cofild Hamilton and Hargrave be the same 
person ? ” he asked himself. “ Could Hargrave 
have married Ellen ? Could—” but he scarcely 
dare reflect on the long train of crime which 
his forebodings conjured up; and, half dis¬ 
tracted, by anger and apprehension, he had 
returned to Henley. 

After having communicated the result of his 
journey to his father and sister, with a portion 
of his fears, he entreated the latter to let him 
go to her husband, and ascertain the whole 
truth. Amidst all her distress, Mrs. Hamilton 
was still herself, and, although greatly indis¬ 
posed, she resolved not to trust any one to 
take up her cause alone. She foresaw that, if 
the supposition of Charles's inconstancy were 
unhappily confirmed, her hopes of conjugal 
comfort would be at once destroyed ; yet she 
could never have confidence in his conduct, 
until the fajjet cf his crime were disproved. 
Some days were consumed in consideration, 
when Mortimer declared that the well'are j)f a 
dear friend demanded his presence, and that, 
since Maria would not avail herself of his as¬ 
sistance, he should leave Henley. Thus findr 
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ing that her delay availed little, Mrs. Hamilton 
agreed to accompany him, while Lord Fitz 
Eustace, against his son's wish, determined 
to go also. • 

They arrived in due time at F-, whence 

they failed in learning anything concerning 
Mr. Hargrave to satisfy them; and the bewil¬ 
dered Mrs. Hamilton insisted on going, in 
person, immediately to Claybrook, where a few 
enquiries were enough to satisfy them Mr. Har¬ 
grave and Charles were, in reality, the same. 
The consequences we have already related. 

Mrs. Hamilton hp.d passed the interval, be¬ 
fore the return of her brother to F-, in the 


greatest mental distress, scarcely daring to re¬ 
flect upon his reason for remaining at Clay- 
brook, and alarmed, in the highest degree, for 


i 


ts issue; in which Lord Fitz Eustace partici 


pated, for they were equally well acquainted 
with Mortimer's ififlexibility. 


His lordship deeply sympathised in the 
dreadful discovery which * tjieir journey had 
produced, for, though his fears for the affection 
of Charles and Maria had for some -time been 


awakened, yet he had not allowed his suspi¬ 
cions to range near the truth. Nor had he the 
least idea Hamilton had proved himself so 
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utterly base, until the return of his daughter 
from Claybrook, whither he was prevented ac¬ 
companying his children by the representa¬ 
tions of Mortiirfer, who dared not introduce 
one so justly hated to the ill-fated Mr. Vernon. 
Besides, up to this time, he had carefully 
avoided informing his father of the existence 
of Ellen, or of his knowledge of her birth and 
parentage ; correctly judging that such a dis¬ 
closure could only tend to render him uneasy, 
by a recurrence to former events, and also by 
the conviction of being humiliated in the eyes 
of an only son. In pursuance of this desire, 
to spare Lord Fitz Eustace and himself morti¬ 
fication, young Delmar had entreated Maria 
to maintain a rigid silence on their affinity to 
Ellen, which his astonished and agitated sister 
had readily promised. “ If, my dear Maria,” 
he said, as he was about to conduct her to the 
carriage, after having detected her husband at 
the rectory, “ if it must be known that this 
unfortunate girl ( .is his child, I am the one to 
say so, though, I fervently hope I may be 
spared the pain of so doing.” 

This injunction she adhered implicitly to, 
indeed it was? scarcely needed; for, indepen¬ 
dent of the delicacy of the subject from which 
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she would naturally shrink, her thoughts 
were wholly absorbed for the moment by 
• Charles’s conduct, and her own situation. 
She knew it was entirely licr own act to at¬ 
tend her brother northward, notwithstanding 
his remonstrances, and those of her father, 
to the contrary. She was determined to as¬ 
certain herself the truth or falsity of her 
husband’s estrangement; yet, no sooner nvas 
she conviHced a , by occular demonstration, of 
the fact, than her strength gave way, and 
she yielded to her unfeigned sorrow with a 
woman’s weakness. She mourned Charles’s 
criminality, and her own desertion, with the 
greatest poignancy, to which was added 
anxiety for Mortimer, as the hours advanced, 
and he came not. Eight, nine, and ten o’clock 
struck; he had not arrived. She consulted 
her father’s looks, and, reading m them a 
corresponding “uneasiness, was beginning to 
express her apprehensions of his delay, when 
his well-known voice front below struck upon 
her ear, and in a moment after he entered. 

“ You are later than we expected, Morti¬ 
mer,” said Lord Fitz Eustace, as his son sat 
down without speaking. 

tf< I was unexpectedly detained, sir,” said 
Mortimer calmly. 
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“ And what have you done at this Clay- 
brook ? Is the villain still at liberty ? " 

“ I have not taken any steps to arrest him, 
my lord ; but he will remain at the rectory 
to-night. I have ventured to say, Maria/* he 
continued to his sister, “ that you will see him 
to-morrow, since he desires to speak with you. 
Was I wrong in so doing ? ” 

“•'Certainly not, my dearest brother, if my 
father and you think it right I should do so. 
But will Charles come here ?" rejoined Mrs. 
Hamilton, with evident agitation. 

“No, I settled that you should go to him.'* 
“Was that kind, Mortimer?" she said re¬ 
proachfully. 

“ It cannot be otherwise unfortunately," 
replied the brother, “or I should not have 
permitted it." 

Maria looked at him earnestly, and then 
rejoined composedly, “ 'Mortimer, f am sure, 
by the distress on your countenance, some¬ 
thing important hf\s occurred; tell me/* she 
said with more urgency, as she observed a 
change upon his face, “ tell me, if you have 
raised your hand against my husband." 

“ As I live,no,Maria! " replied he steadily, 
“but Hamiljpn is nil ; and I knew you too 
well to refuse his demand.*' 
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She pressed his hand tenderly, as she said, 
“ You did well; but I trust he is not in dan- 
. gcr. What is the matter with him ? Shall I 
not go to-night? ” 

“ He will be better after he has unburthencd 
his mind to you, Maria. But do not ask me 
more to-night; we have both gone through 
enough business for one day; and,if you please, 
the carriage shall be at the door at eight 
o clock in the morning. He does not expect 
us now; besides, it is late, and you, my sweet, 
sister, will require >est, to prepare you for the 
painful interview.*’ 

Alas! said Maria weeping bitterly, “ I 
know not why, but 1 fear you are deceiving 
me, Mortimer. I have always had implicit 
confidence in your word ; but something tells 

me that j'ou know more than you dare com¬ 
municate; do you fear me? ” 

My dear Maria,’* said her father, “ yon 
distress your brother and yourself, also, by 

what you are saying. Cjn you not depend 
on him ? ” • 

“ I can most firmly,” replied Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton, smiling' faintly, as she looked affection¬ 
ately in Mortimer’s face; “ and I will prove it 
to you,” . 

c 5 
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Delmar endeavoured to return her smile, 
but could not succeed; he felt that her confi¬ 
dence was almost betrayed, although he had 
acted for the best; *and lie was more comfort¬ 
able when her father persuaded her to retire. 
Mortimer then quickly informed his lordship 
of the fact; and they agreed it would be better 
not to tell Maria the whole, until on her way 
to Clay brook. 

“That will be quite soon enough to inflict 
another pang on her wounded heart,” said his 
father. 

“ But did not Charles ask for me ? " 

■ i 

Mortimer shook his head. 

“Nor any of his family ? ” 

“ No, sir/' 

“ Nevertheless, I will go with you.” 

“ There is no occasion for your being dis¬ 
turbed so early, sir; and you will spare your¬ 
self a severe trial by remaining here. I hope 
we shall not be absent long.” 

“ You are too considerate for me, and study 

t* vL' 

my ease unnecessarily. I think Charle&would 
not refuse to receive my visit. Were he not 
dying, I would go to see him placed in the 
hands of justice, where he ought to be;— 
now 1 intend to hear his infernal avowal.” 
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c * Most probably he will not see yon, sir 
again pressed Mortimer, not a little alarmed 
lest he should persist in his determination.— 
" Under his circumstances, his natural feel¬ 
ings will be to relate anything he may wish to 
communicate to as few as possible/’ 

“ You seem very unwilling I should accom¬ 
pany you, Mortimer; it is strange you should 
place an obstacle before me at every turn: can 
you not say at once why I am to do your 
bidding ? Yofang persons, now a-days, think 
they know much better than their parents, I 
believe.” 

t( My lord,” replied Mortimer, firmly, but 
respectfully, “ I grieve much that my anxiety 
for you should have excited your displeasure : 
but I am under the necessity of repeating that 
I hope you will not go with us. An obstacle 
I would gladly avoid specifying must prevent 
it.” 

“ You are enigmatical to-night; but 1 am 
not to be silenced so easily as your sister; so, 
unless you give me a good redfcou, I shall not 
alter my intention.” 

Mortimer hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“ Attribute not blame to me, my lord, if what 
you force me to say should g be unwelcome to 
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you for both our sakes, I shrink from it, though 
I obey a father's commands. Have you no 
recollection of the name of Vernon ? " 

Lord tfitz Eustace started violently as he 
repeated " Vernon ! Yes ; I do recollect it to 
my shame ; what of it? ” 

“ The rector of Claybrook is so called, my 
lord; and this day forbad yoi^r entrance into 
his house/* 

^“But the girl, Mortimer?” enquired his 
father, eagerly, “ who is the girl ? the child 
of one Jane Vernon?" 

Mortimer signed in the affirmative. 

“ When and ho\y did you learn this?** 

“ Before I left the country, sir, from the 
rector's own lips/* 

“ And why did you not tell me ?" 

“ Need you ask, my dear father?" 

“ Scarcely, indeed, Mortimer, I know your 
affection and integrity; yet, Lwould you had 
been less solicitous to spare me, for I have 
long deplored my crime, and sought, by every 
means in my pow r er, to discover poor Jane’s 
child, that I might, at least, do what I could 
^‘or her, to repair the wrong I did her mother, 
whose death I long since ascertained. Who 
is the person with whom she resides ? ” 
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Cf Her mother's father-in-law, sir." 

“Hah! he has, indeed, cause to close his 
door against me," replied his Lordship, bit¬ 
terly. “ But tell me howf you learnt all 
this ? ” 

In a clear and succinct manner, Delmar 
related his introduction at the cottage, care¬ 
fully avoiding what he thought would inflict 
most pain, as also the detail 6f his unfortu¬ 
nate passion. As soon as he had concluded, 
the Baron said, “ Good Heaven! Mortimer, 
is Hamilton aware of the double crime he 
has committed?” 

“ He is, sir." 

“ It is no wonder, then, that he has laid 
violent hands on himself. A perjured villain ! 
It is hard my dear Maria should thus suffer 
for a parent's crimes—would I could suffer 
alone! but, since I cannot remove the cause of 
all this wretchedness, I must see what can be 
done to relieve it. You must be my deputy, 
my dear boy, in this sad aifoir. My honour 
and happiness is safer iu your hands than my 
own, I verily believe; therefore, make what 
offer and terms you please with this unfortu¬ 
nate girl, since I am unable to act for 
myself.” • 
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“ Your confidence is most gratifying, dear 
father, and I assure you it shall not be mis¬ 
placed,! but, I fear no pecuniary considera¬ 
tions will infiuenOe Mr. Vernon, to forget, or 
forgive.” 

“ It must be tried, Mortimer.” His son was 
silent; and Lord Fitz Eustace added, “Our 
dear Maria will deeply feel this blow.” 

* “ I fear so, indeed,” said the brother, “ but 
she has more strength of mind at her com¬ 
mand than the fragile Ellen—for her I tremble. 
Heavens! what must be Hamilton’s feelings, 
when he ponders on the wreck, the devastation 
he has wrought in the hearts of two beings, 
so good, so pure! Surely the reproaches of 
his conscience must be punishment enough. 
I dare not think of his wickedness, it dis¬ 
tracts me!” 

“ If you are thus moved,” said his father, 
gloomily, “ what must I Endure, who see, in 
the whole event, the stroke of retribution! ” 

“ Pardon my complaints, my father; I 
would not wound you,” replied Mortimer, as 
Lord Fitz Eustace gave him his hand, “ but I 
am deeply hurt.” 

“A night’s repose will do us all good,” 
rejoined his Lordship, as he rose from the 
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seat he had occupied the last few minutes, 
“ and the morning, I fancy, will again call for 
all your energy.” t 

“ It shall not be wanting* sir,” replied the 
young man, with a look of firm determination, 
and the father and son separated for the 
night. 

® 1 

Lord Fitz Eustace, left alone, ruminated 

long on his son’s communication, and keenly 
did he feel the annihilation of his ambitious 1 
projects. He had figured to himself the 
radiant Mrs. Hamilton, transformed into the 
brilliant Countess, sjirrounded by rank, wealth, 
and splendour; he had anticipated the parent’s 
proud satisfaction, he knew that he had sacri¬ 
ficed her happiness for aggrandizement, and 
now he found that his hopes were all crushed 
at once; his name insulted and degraded by 
means of his former folly. A crime, of many 
years’ standing, ndw brought to light to over¬ 
whelm him with shame. In an ill-fated hour 
he had loved, or fancied Jic loved, Jane 
Vernon, and, as already detailed, had over¬ 
come her virtue. The first excess of admira¬ 
tion, however, past, he had discarded her, 
probably for novelty; and, with heartless 
cruelty, had paid her passage to her native 
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country, to rid himself of a troublesome bur¬ 
then, Money he had offered, but, that the 
fallen oreature had refused with indignation; 
and abject misdry and distress, closed by 
disease and death, were the consequences. 

True, it was, the Baron told his son, he had 
endeavoured, on his return to England, to 
repair his baseness, but, the lapse of years 
laid destroyed all trace of the mother, or her 
child, and he speedily relinquished the search, 
thinking, most likely, both were numbered 
with the dead. This night had removed the 
veil! From the lips of his only son, Lord 
Fitz Eustace had heard that the child of the 
wretched Mrs. Vernon yet lived—had lived to 
be his curse! to be the innocent cause of his 
degradation! He saw himself caught in a net 
of his own weaving, and bitter indeed were 
his reflections! “ How,” he, asked himself, 

“ could he again face thef world ! the cold, 
calculating world, after this affair was known, 
and, known it,must be, soon, in a society 
where the misfortunes of others are ever a 
grateful topic of discussion. Would not the 
finger of pity and scorn be pointed at one, 
heretofore sensible only of the eye of admira¬ 
tion, or of envy? Could he endure that? 
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No! He would leave the country, would quit 
a society where he was so well known, and 
endeavour, by the offer of gold—almost any 
sum within the bounds of* moderation, to 
silence the discovery of his affinity with the 
unfortunate Ellen.” He had observed that 
Mortimer had not appeared to enter zealously 
into his views for compensating her for his 
former conduct, and he resolved to communi* 
cate his intentions himself, by letter, to Mr. 
Vernon, being unwilling to explain his narrow 
views to Mortimer, whom he knew to be all 
generosity, and he Ijad that fear of his son 
which a great mind must ever unconsciously 
exercise over one of less vigour. 

With his mind thus made up, on this point* 
his Lordship’s thoughts again reverted to the 
painful situation of Mrs. Hamilton. He 
grieved over her, and his own expectations 
for ever destroyed, \uid, with just indignation, 
he reviewed Hamilton’s conduct. Thus, the 
night was far advanced ere hq sought repose, 
and his last mental exclamation w*as, “ Alas ! 
Jane Vernon, thou art amply avenged ! ” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Sar. ——— My gentle, wrong'd Zarina! 

I am the very slave of circumstance 

And impulse—borne away with every breath ! 

8ARDANAPALU5. 


Scant was the measure of repose enjoyed 
by the brother and sister; each tormented by 
thoughts of the past and coming days. Mrs. 
Hamilton, broken down by illness and anxiety, 
passed the greater part of the night in tears; 
while Mortimer, after indulging his various 
bitter and indignant feelings some hours, sunk 
into an uneasy slumber, in which the harrass- 
ing events, which had so recently taken place, 
again passed before him, and he awoke with 
a convulsive start to uneasy reality. Day 
dawned at last, and he was called from his 
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restless pillow; firmly he prepared to attend 
Maria, and to apprise her of her husband’s 
•danger. For a few moments he ^aw his 
father; and Lord Fitz Eustace then told him 
his plan of writing to the rector, in which the 
young man readily acquiesced. 

Mrs. Hamilton entered the carriage calm 
and collected, but with an air indicative of 
such mental suffering that her affectionate 
companion almost repented having deferred 
his alarming intelligence, and half the dis¬ 
tance they had to traverse was accomplished 
before he could summon courage to inform her 
of the appalling truth. Having, however, 
broken it to her, a few minutes ere they reached 
their destination, he was happy to find that 
she heard it tranquilly, though a death-like 
paleness covered her face. For an instant, 
she appeared on the point of fainting; but, by 
an effort, she reeftvered herself, and then said, 
I am not surprised, Mortimer; your beha¬ 
viour last night conveyed potuch more than, 
perhaps, you intended. I was sure you had 
something on your mind beside what you chose 
to communicate; and I need scarcely say I 
interpreted that silence unfavourably. J)o not 
fear me, my dearest brother* 1 aiu prepared 
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to hear anything now. I trust I can meet 
Charles as I ought; and that your kind con¬ 
sideration for me will not have caused us 
to be too Jate. An idea of having failed in 
my last sad duty would embitter my life. Are 
you satisfied we shall yet be in time ? I fear 
your delay was dangerous.” 

“Nay, Maria,banish that thought. Imme¬ 
diate dissolution was deemed improbable, or 
I would have counselled your visit last night.” 
She pressed his hand convulsively in her’s in 
silence ; and in a short time they were at the 
cottage. Delinar led the trembling Mrs. Ha¬ 
milton into the sitting-room, saying “ You 
will stay here, Maria, will you not, until I 
have been to Hamilton? ” 

“ No, no ; I must see him directly. Do not 
leave me, Mortimer. 1 cannot stay alone here.” 

“It is impossible, my poor Maria,” replied 
lie tenderly, endeavouring at the same time to 
free himself from her grasp; “ he must be 
prepared for thf interview. Where is Mr. 
Vernon? ” he continued to the servant. 

“ In Mr. Hamilton’s room, sir; but he knows 
of your arrival, and wishes you to go to him.” 

“ And my husband ? ” enquired Maria wild¬ 
ly, shuddering a r j she spoke ; “ how is he? ” 
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“ More easy, ma’am, than in the fore part of 
the night; since Mr. Brovvnlow gave him some¬ 
thing to sleep him.” 

“ There, Maria, you can iffake any enquiries 
while I go to the rector; fear not, I will fetch 
you soon.” 

Mrs. Hamilton yielded, and, seating herself 
passively, said “I am satisfied, Mortimer, he 

still alive. I must submit.” , 

Thus freed, Mortimer entered the chamber 
of death, where he found Hamilton still un¬ 
der the influence of the opiate; but a very 
short interval had passed before he opened 
his eyes, and, seeing Delinar, made an effort to 
address him ; but, at first, w as unable from the 
stupefaction of his senses. Mortimer, seeing 
his attempt, said immediately, “ Do not distress 
yourself, Mr. Hamilton, I will wait as long as 
you please,” 

“ Maria? ’’said Charles in a tone of interro¬ 
gation. “ Is here,” returned Dclmar ; €€ and 
only waits your summons to attend you.” 

“ Bless her! I have not deServed ithe 
said mournfully; and, after a momentary pause, 
pursued, as he fixed his eyes on Mortimer’s 
/eloquent countenance, “ Can she forgive me ? ” 
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“ That question she shall answer for herself, 
Hamilton. Shall I fetch her?” 

" Not* yet, not yet. I must have time to 
think. If I thought she would forgive me, 1 
would not hesitate, but—” 

“ Fear not, Maria, said the brother; “ I will 
answer for her generosity.” He made an ad¬ 
vance towards the door, as he spoke, and, 
meeting with no opposition from the invalid, 
he soon found himself again with his sister. 

Mrs. Hamilton trembled violently as he led 
her to the room, but she did not speak ;—her 
strong pressure of his arm assured him she 
was much agitated. On opening the door, she 
quitted her brother's side, who followed her, 
and, advancing unsupported to the sick bed, 
took the passive hand of her husband as it lay 
on the cover-lid in both of her’s, and said in the 
soft tones of kindness, “ Dear Charles, do you 
foel better?” 

Hamilton looked anxiously at Mortimer, 
who, immediately comprehending his glance 
of enquiry, replied " She knows all, Hamilton.” 

He looked his thanks, and, returning Maria's 
pressure, said “ Then I need not deceive you 
with false hopes, Maria; neither is there any 
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occasion for me to tell you how I have been 
reduced to this state. I know that in a few 
hours I shall be past all pain, and, therefore, I 

if 

am truly grateful for your prompt arrival. It 
is kind, very kind, to come to me.” 

" Could you doubt my doing* so, Charles, 
when I heard of your dreadful situation !”— 
The tears rolled down her face as she spoke: 
“ How could I fail doing so after what has 
passed ? ” 

"How could I flatter myself my injured 
wife would condescend to enter the precincts 
of my criminality ? Even now I dare not look 
at you. Alas \ how you must despise and 
hate me ! ” Ilis voice failed, and for an in¬ 
stant he gasped for breath. 

“ I pity you,” said Mrs. Hamilton ; “ I have 
come to do all I can for you; so tell me, 
Charles, why you sent for me.” 

" To own my wickedness, to sue for pardon, 
and to bless one whom I curse myself for hav¬ 
ing so foully treated,” returned he with an 
ineffectual effort at composure, for his voice 
shook, and his lip quivered, as he said the last 
words. 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply, for her emo¬ 
tion choked her words; but she pressed the 
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baud she still held to her lips, and in so doing 
bedewed it with tears of grief. 

€( Maria, my wife!" pursued he, “ compose 
yourself; my tiiae is short, and I have caused 
you too much sorrow, already, not to grieve 
for this additional pang I have given you. I 
entreat you to be calm, for 1 do not merit the 
tears of virtue. Mr. Vernon, Maria, has been 
„the depository of my repentance and my tale; 
from him you w r ill learn all that has occurred 
in this delusive spot; but there are circum¬ 
stances which have taken place elsewlie.e, 
regarding yourself alone, still undisclosed, and 
to acknowledge which I have required to see 
you. Much as I fear your displeasure may be 
augmented, I cannot refrain from owning my 
villany, since your forgiveuess will be incom¬ 
plete without you know the extent of my 
faults. Delmar, are we alone ? ” 

“ Maria and myself are your only com¬ 
panions/' replied Mortimer. 

“ It is w r ell; give me that cordial, before I 
begin/' ' 

Mrs. Hamilton immediately did so, and, 
after a slight hesitation, from the intensity of 

jit 

his pain, and a deep drawn sigh, he said^jjp 
f< Mortimer Delmar, let me avail myself of 
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this opportunity of thanking you for procuring 
me the satisfaction of seeing your sister once 
more. I scarcely merit such indulgence, 
though I dared to crave it, %.nd your kindness 
will not be unrewarded.” 

“ He could not do less than fulfil your wish, 
Ch.-rles,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, u in con¬ 
sideration of my comfort, as well as yours, for 
T should have been deeply hurt that anything 
in my power had been neglected to make you 
easy.” 

Mortimer joined his Sister in this declara¬ 
tion ; and Charles # said, “ You are both kind— 
too kind—much more so than I deserve, or 
anticipated ; which, I think, makes me more 
reluctant to lay myself open to you, and I 
feel how much happiness I have wantonly 
thrown away. I believe the utmost felicity 
was at my disposal, on my marriage, since I 
am convinced, from what I know of your 
excellence, Maria, that you would have been 
an affectionate wife ter me,.*although, at the 
period of our union, I do not believe love had 
any lodgement in our hearts. Nay, do not 
interrupt me,” he continued, seeing her about 
to speak, “ I know what you would say, but 
it will be in vain to try to persuade me that 

VOL. II. d 
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aught but policy consummated the alliance. 
We were never attached to each other in a 
degree necessary to warrant domestic comfort, 
and those w T ho impelled the marriage have 
much to answer for; but, with the errors of 
others I have little to do, and will not stop 
to point them out; God knows, I have a 
sufficiency of individual sin to occupy my 
thoughts ! You are too sensible of the neglect 

I manifested towards you, in the succeeding 

* 

months, to require any recapitulation. I feel 
the blame was all on my side, for I sought to 
please myself alone, plunging wildly on, in 
proportion asj began to condemn my conduct. 

“ In the second year of our marriage, I first 
saw Ellen Vernon: I was on my way to Lord 
GlenartncyVs, wheri my carriage was over¬ 
turned, and I procured an asylum here. I 
cannot enter into particulars of my visit, but 
its consequences were, that* I permitted my 
passion to triumph over my reason and virtue, 
by marrying her- Accustomed to see every 

i 

thing subservient to my will, I could not 
controul my desires, though I feared I was 
making a dangerous experiment for the attain¬ 
ment of happiness, which justly, J however 
fatally, has been r realized. Every attention, 
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every look, from you, Maria, since that time, 
has seemed a reproach to me, and T have 
many times tormented myself with t*he idea 
that your manner expressed distrust, fancying; 
you must have discovered all. These senti¬ 
ments, however,, refer more particularly to a 
later period, for at first my delusion rendered 
me dead to every thing but pleasure, which, 
on my return to you, I pursued with redoubled 
vigour. I devoted all the time 1 could spare, 
consistent with my necessary concealment, to 
my new duties, and flattered myself I should 
not be detected. I -will distress you no longer 
unnecessarily by a detail of all my subter¬ 
fuges. 

“ Your constant round of amusement, your 
universal success in pleasing, first made me 
indulge an idea, at which I now tremble. 
Hating myself for my crimes, yet unable to 
extricate myself from my fatal imprudence, 
I saw you courted by the young—the gay—the 
fashionable. I saw you trending a path of 
excitement—I saw too that you had no cause 
to love me, and I dared to hope—Yes! 1 
dared to hope that you might be so far worked 
upon by admiration, and my neglect, as to 
% commit some indiscretion, tfy which I might 

d 2 
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divest m 3 self of a tie, which I felt I had 
disgraced.” 

Cj 

Mrs. f Hamilton started at this declaration, 
while Mortimer’s cheek glowed with indigna¬ 
tion ; he forbore, however, to interrupt the 
talc, and Hamilton continued. 

“ When first the thought insinuated itself 
into my mind, I was alarmed, and dismissed it 
irf haste; but it is astonishing with what 
rapidity the mind becomes accustomed, by 
contemplation, to circumstances from which 
w r e may turn w'ith horror in the first instance. 
By degrees, I was reconciled to this vile con¬ 
sideration, and looked forward to its consum¬ 
mation with secret pleasure. Your conduct, 
however, was so consistent that I saw no 
chance of my wish being fulfilled, and I 
shunned you more and more as I felt the 
increase of my own baseness. This was the 
state of my feeling in the early part of the* 
last season, which, like the two others, since 
our unhappy, union, was dedicated to a whirl 
of pleasure.” He paused, as if unable, or 
unwilling, to proceed, and, for a minute, a 
perfect silence reigned in the apartment ;a 
suppressed sob from his wife roused him, and, 
seeing that Mortimer laid his hand tenderly 
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upon her arm, as if to lead her from the room, 
lie said, “ Maria, do not leave me, in pity stay 
to pardon me! I will go on as soon»as pos¬ 
sible. Oh! this pain! Goo # d heavens! what 
would I not give for case.” 

“ Do not fear, Hamilton, we will not go 
away from you,” said Delmar, seeing that his 
sister was too much agitated to reply at the 
moment. “ f am sure Maria is solicitous to 
do all she deenw her duty.” 

“What a reproach that speech conveys!” 
rejoined Charles, in a mournful tone: “but 
I know it is just; .principle alone can guide 
her conduct towards such as I am. Would it 
were otherwise ; but, regret is vain now, there¬ 
fore I will proceed at once to the point. At 
the time I was making up my mind to propose 
for your hand, you may remember that 
Frederic Sinclair was introduced to you.” 
Mrs. Hamilton’s 'cheek, at the name of the 
young dragoon, was like crimson, her whole 
frame trembled, and she gapped for breath, 
but the chamber was too much darkened for 
Charles to observe her agitation, and her 
brother, who watched her attentively, attri¬ 
buted it to some distressing circumstance with 
which he was unacquainted. Her husband 
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went on : “ Various circumstances made me 
then think that you favoured him, conse¬ 
quent] y 0 I both feared and hated him, as a 
rival; but, alter k time, he left Nottingham. 
J obtained your hand, and quickly forgot all 
idea of your preference for him. When we 
again met last spring, times had altered, I had 
no longer anything to dislike him for, and, 
finding him a pleasant fellow, received him at 
my house, as a friend. Do not tremble so, 
my poor Maria, I am not going to blame you 
in touching on this subject, but, to tell you 
liow utterly unworthy I have been of your 
steady virtue. I threw you together by every 
means in my power, encouraged his visits at 
all times and seasons, and, I perceived that 
both you and Captain Sinclair were again on 
terms of the closest friendship. I learnt that 
you were frequently in society together, and, 
strange to say, that, far from being displeased, 
I rejoiced at it, for I then dared to foresee the 
realization of rqy project, abhorrent to the 
feelings of husbands in general, I own, but to 
me a satisfaction in the expectation of finding 
you as frail as myself,” 

“ You cannot breathe a word against my 
sister,” said Mertimer, in a low tone of 
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concentrated indignation, “You dare not, vil¬ 
lain as you are !” 

“ No, Delmar, she is unimpeachable—would 
to heaven I could say the •same! I alone am 
guilty—but let me conclude my humiliating 
detail. My breath and courage begin to fail 
me. I took care to treat you with augmented 
harshness, whenever I had an opportunity of 
being with you, though, in general, I left you 
entirely to yourself, hoping to give more fa¬ 
cility for your* being entrapped in my net. 
However, as day after day passed and produced 
no result, and you continued to treat me with 
your customary deference, I became more an¬ 
xious, more impatient, for the change I antici¬ 
pated. I thought my plan tardy, and I worried 
myself, until I began to fear I should not suc¬ 
ceed, which prompted me to watch my victims 
more narrowly, to ascertain the real fact. I 
frequently was at parties, unseen by ycu, when 
I had not engaged to attend you, at which 
times your conduct was sych as to convince 
me of the fallacy of my anticipated triumph. 
Prudence ever guided yoti, as well as Sin¬ 
clair, and I quickly saw, that, however much 
I deserved to be hated and despised, or 
any other man to be loved or admired, you 
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were far too upright, too strong-minded, to 
be betrayed into evil. Sinclair’s character, 
also, was one of such perfect integrity that I 
felt convinced my f.vicked projects must fall to 
the ground. I do not hesitate in declaring 
that 1 believe he entertained that tender regard 
for you, which a good man would feel for a 
young woman placed in yo'ur situation; perhaps 
even he, unconsciously felt sentiments border¬ 
ing on love, but it was an affection which was 
too true to wish for gratification at the risk of 
the happiness of its object; which opinion was 
confirmed, by his removal to Ireland, as soon 
as his duty called him, doubtless with feelings 
of warmth and friendship, for his pretended 
friend’s wife ; but, with a disposition of mind, 
too noble—too generous—to harbour an idea 
which might prove dangerous to one like you, 
—an idea he would scorn to indulge. 

“ He left you bright and guiltless as he found 
you—purified and refined by your trial, but me— 
your guilty, disappointed husband, a prey to 
every horrible ieflection. I was racked with the 
thought of having committed this enormous 
crime,in vain, since you had neither succumbed 
to my demoniacal temptation ; while I found 
myself sunk decper.into the abyss, into w hich 1 
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had intended to have plunged you. The whole 
sum of my evil doings, of my dangers, of my 
misery, seemed to pass in frightful revie^vbefore 
my mind’s eye, and almost dVerwhelm me, and 
I banished thought, as much as possible, during 
the rest of our stay in town. I endeavoured to 
make up my mind to see the unhappy girl I had 
betrayed no more, but to devote my valueless 
life to you; and by thus adding another crime 
to the fearful list, to conceal all from the world. 
From that time,*1 loathed myself—I hated life, 
for I have almost feared that hell must be 
stamped upon my forehead, so fiery has it felt! 

1 have sometimes thought of terminating an 
existence so insupportable to me ; but I dared 
not then consummate my eternal perdition by 
that foul deed, and, for a brief space, I conti - 
nued apparently more comfortable with you at 
Henley. Never, notwithstanding, had I been 
so wretched—I knew I was expected at Clay- 
brook; and, though I succeeded, for a little 
while, in restraining my incliivation to be there, 
a letter, last September, announcing the birth 
of a branded child, put all iny resolutions to 
flight. I could not resist tli6 appeal made by 
the mother of my infant. P left you, Maria, 
being unequal to the struggle^and I have since 
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feared to return. Dark remorse, and awful 
forebodings, have been my portion, until, at 
last, a Ijeavy retribution lias overtaken me, 
which is on the jtoint of bearing me to an 
early grave! Hope, for the future, is almost 
extinguished in my breast, while that of the 
present is dependant on the forgiveness of 
those I have wronged.—Maria, will you not 
enable me to resign my cursed existence with 
less bitterness ? ” * 

The distressed Mrs. Hamilton endeavoured 
to rise from her chair, and to speak those 
words of comfort which her duty and kindness 
of heart prompted; but, though her pale lips 
moved for a moment, no sound was heard. 
She looked with a countenance indicative of 
deep grief for a moment upon her husband, 
Who gazed anxiously in her pallid face, and, 
in the act of stretching out her hand, she sunk 
back almost insensible. The delicacy of her 
health, the alarm she had undergone, united to 
the tension of h^r feelings, conspired to over¬ 
come her, and, though she contended with the 
weakness she condemned, she almost found 
herself overpowered. With a ready hand, 
Mortimer gave her some cordial, and, in a low 
tone, entreated her to leave the room, but she 
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silently expressed her disinclination; and, in 
a few minutes, hearing Charles earnestly 
demand “whether she thought his conduct un¬ 
pardonable/* she recovered herself, and took 
his hand, sa>ing, “ Charles, my husband, do 
not judge so of me. I will—I do forgive you— 
may God, in his infinite goodness, accept your 
repentance! '* 

“ Do I hear aright ? ” rejoined the dying 

man, as a momentary ray of pleasure gleamed 

in his eye. “ Pronounce those blessed words 

again. Oh ! that I could hear them repeated 

until I am no more! Speak to me, Maria.’* 

% 

Mrs. Hamilton’s tears now flowed fast, and, 
as she bent over the bed, she imprinted a kiss 
on his pallid brow, saying, as she did so, “ If 
the repetition of what I have said can afford 
you any comfort, it shall be done. I will for¬ 
give, and endeavour to forget, my wrongs. 
We are all sinners, Charles,—all we do is evil 
continually, and how can we hope for mercy 
in heave n, unless we extend our forgiveness 
to those who require it here?” * 

Hamilton’s lip quivered;for a moment, but 
he turned to Mortimer, saying, “ You, Delmar, 
have already promised me oblivion of the 
past, will you confirm it?” Mortimer hesitated, 
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and he added, “ You cannot,—I see you can¬ 
not,—leave me, then. I shall not long be a 
curse to humanity. But, as a dying injunction, 
let me ihtreat you*,to guard poor Ellen." 

“ Dearest Mortimer," interposed Maria, 
“ may I not plead for Charles ? give him the 
gratification he sues for—you will not surely 
be so relentless ? ’’ 

The dark frown, which had marked the young 
man’s countenance, was slightly removed as 
she spoke; and he answered, as he looked at 
her affectionately, “Of what strange materi¬ 
als is not woman's heart composed, thus to 
turn anger and wounded feeling into tender¬ 
ness and compassion. I own, my indignation 
is extreme, nevertheless, Hamilton," he con¬ 
tinued, addressing him, at the same lime hold- 
ing out his hand, “ nevertheless, I would not 
deny what you request, lor many reasons—here 
is my hand, if that will satisfy you, and, for 
Maria’ sake, I bid you take the indulgence il 
pledges—I must not —” 

“ Do not express more," interrupted Charles, 
grasping the preferred token of amity ; then 
adding, in an interrogatory tone, “you will 
not forget Ellen? ’’ 

“ Forget her! " repeated Delmar, in a tone 
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of deep feeling, “ heaven knows there is but 
little fear of that. The claims of consangui¬ 
nity are combined with too many agonising 
reminiscences forme ever te^forget. ,, —fl5itterly 
he spoke, as the vision of his former dream 
flitted across his mind ; but quickly resuming 
his usual manner, he pursued, “ No, Hamilton, 
fear not for her, since her individual claims 
alone will secure a brother s care. My dear 
sister,” he said, to Maria, “ permit me to a'd- 
vise you to retire, until you have, in some 
degree, composed your spirits, you can then 
return here if you wish it.” 

“ No, Mortimer,** replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
decidedly f< no ; I will not leave him until—” 
she hesitated, and her pale cheek w r as for a 
moment overspread by a more deadly hue, 
as she looked the words she dreaded to 
pronounce. 

“ Until all is tyrer, you would say, Maria/' 
said Charles, who had overheard the half- 
finished sentence, and completed it. “ 1 know 
the truth ; do not be afraid of speaking. May 
heaven bless you for yottr kindness! Oh.! 
had I but known how to estimate you !"—he 
could say no more: but, covering his eyes with 
his hand, sobbed audibly for a while, notwith- 
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standing* his wife's kind consolations, and 
Mortimer’s remonstrances. 

After having again ineffectually entreated 
Mr. Vehion to allow him an interview with 
Ellen, the .wretched Hamilton permitted his 
thoughts again to be led back to prepa¬ 
ration for his speedy change; and, during 
the three succeeding hours, every mitigation 
to his sufferings was afforded him by the care¬ 
ful hand of Maria. She alone administered the 
draught which was to lull his pain ; she alone 
wiped away the dews of death which hung 
upon his brow, and smoothed his thorny pil¬ 
low ; in fact, she did more than many would 
have done; and, as a virtuous woman, did 
what she considered her duty. Charles had 
ever been the cold indifferent husband; ‘he 
had committed many offences, both openly 
and secretly, against her; he had insulted, he 
had degraded, her; and, at'first, she had felt 
inclined to be influenced by anger and wound¬ 
ed pride: but she saw him abased, repentant, 
suffering, dying—and all the wrong was for the 
moment forgotten; and, with the tender pity 
of a woman, for crime and misery, she watched 
by his bed-side. 

The good rector although almost stupified 
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by the calamity, still administered every com¬ 
fort in his power ; while Mortimer, unable to 
have an interview with Ellen from her con¬ 
tinued illness, as he had mended, after hav¬ 
ing relieved Hamilton’s mind in the manner 
we have just shewn, left the room, and, taking 
up his hat, walked slowly into the garden. 
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CHAPTER V. 

- Yet PI1 look up. 

My fault is past: but, oh! what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? 

>. feUAKSl'EARB. 


Delmar continued for some time to peram¬ 
bulate the different paths surrounding the 
rectory, his mind racked by the bitter thoughts 
created by the late events, of which the avowal 
of Hamilton’s frustrated crinje was not a slight 
cause of reflection. His heart glowed with 
pride and admiration, as he recalled the un¬ 
qualified testimony of rectitude given to his 
beloved sister, by her husband, throughout the 
period of his ill conduct; and he deeply 
lamented his father's fatal ambition in es¬ 
pousing her to a man for whom she had little 
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or no affection. “ Alas t my poor sister,” he 
said mentally, “ how terrible must have been 
your struggle ! IIow doubly exemplary your 
conduct if, as I now suspect,*yoiir heart was 
in the possession of another—one, perhaps, 
capable of appreciating your worth, though he 
may be too poor and too proud to offer his 
hand to the daughter of the wealthy Baron 
Fitz Eustace.” Ellen, too, occupied hi.< 
thoughts for awhile, and thence they turned 
to Heron Castle, to sir George; and last, 
though not least, to the frigid Beatrice. He 
looked earnestly towards this point of the 
compass, in which the home of his bosom 
friend lay, and her for whom he had felt 
a first, a real, and still tender, affection. 
Though miles distant, he fancied, as he 
stood and gazed, that the Castle, with its 
antique towers, was before him, and that he 
could see Beatrice*; not, indeed, as he had 
first beheld her,—with a countenance where¬ 
on innocence and content weij£ depicted, but 
pale and sad as she had appeared the last 
part of his visit, nearly four years before ; and 
something told him that he was the cause of 
the change, for, during his companionship with 
her brother, many little circumstances had 
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warranted the belief that he had misconstrued 
her former conduct, and induced him to yield 
to the ( hope that she loved him; and had he not 
felt it incumbent upon him to settle this affair 
with Hamilton, he would, long 1 ere this, have 
hastened to assure himself of the truth. He 
was conscious sir George had penetrated the 
secret of his heart; but, with a delicate for¬ 
bearance, had never referred, in the remotest 
degreej to the subject; though when they had 
parted on their landing, he had intimated his 
hopes of soon again seeing him at his house. 
This Mortimer had promised to do, but which 
subsequent events had prevented, and he 
neither could nor would see the Herons under 
present circumstances. He imagined the 
family were still in London, where his friend 
had expected to meet bis cherished relations ; 
consequently he recalled Heron Castle to his 
mind, and enjoyed a satisfaction in its vicinity, 
only from a recollection of her whom he had 
last seen therp. Deeply he sighed as the 
vision faded away, and he turned to re-com- 
lncnce his locomotion. The sight of the rectory 
recalled him to the stern reality—the sad situ¬ 
ation of its imates, and for another half hour 
he continued in 1 unmolested solitude. 
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He was thinking of returning to rejoin 
Maria in Hamilton's chamber, when he saw 
Mr. Vernon's old servant, Margaret, with a 
lace expressive of her meAtal distress, ad¬ 
vancing hurriedly up the garden towards the 
spot where he stood. 

“ You are wanted within, sir," she said be¬ 
fore she reached him. “ My master desired 
me to beg you w T ould come to Mr. liar— 
Hamilton, I mean, sir." 

“ Has any change taken place ? " enquired 
Mortimer. 

“Y r es, sir: Doctor Brownlow fears he will 
not live long ; and the lady, sir, looks very 
pale and alarmed." 

“ T will come instantly, Margaret; but tell 
me first what you think of your mistress. Is 
she better ? " 

The old woman shook her head, saying, as 
the tears started Afresh into her eyes —“ Ah ! 
Mr. Delmar, it seems to me she will never be 
better in this world. She bhs received her 
death blow, poor dear! this shock, I know, 
will kill her. Indeed, indeed, sir, it almost 
breaks my old heart to see her sit motionless 
with her beautiful eyes fixed on the child." 

“Have the fits, then, left her? that is 
favourable." 
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“ They have, indeed, left her, sir, but she 
has not spoken since, neither does she seem to 
understand any thing: that is said to her. I 
wish, sir, you wcJuld talk to her; perhaps, as 
you used to be fond of her, she might pay 
attention to what you said, and rouse herself.” 

“ Do you really think, Margaret, I could do 
her any good ? ” 

, “ Yes, indeed, Mr. Delmar, I do; but if you 
could get her out of this melancholy way, it 

i 

would give me hope.” 

“ ft shall be tried, my good woman, it shall 
be tried,” answered Mortimer, thoughtfully. 
“ As soon as possible, I will come to her. 
Watch her carefully/* he continued, as he 
paused for an instant, at the house door, 
“ watch her carefully; for, as you say, I love 
her, and no being on earth grieves more than 
myself at the desolation I have unhappily 
been the means of creating* here.** 

I will, I will, sir, for her own sake, let 
alone every thipg else/' replied the faithful 
creature, wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron, as Mortimer turned towards 
Hamilton's room. 

On entering, he found his sister, with a 
forced composure, supporting Charles’s head; 
Mr. Vernon beside her; while Mr. Brownlow 
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stood on the other side of the bed, holding: in 
his hand a glass, which he was raising to the 
parched lips of his patient. Hamiltonjicarce 
tasted the beverage, but, turning to Mortimer, 
said, in a feeble voice, “ Delmar, come near.” 
He did so, and he continued in the same tone, 
which w r as so low, that it was with difficulty 
his attentive listener could catch the words, 
“ In my will, I have provided for Ellen and 
the child—will you see that they enjoy the 
stipend? Mr. Vernon has refused to let them 
be benefitted by me, but, if you will, you can 
make him take it as a gift from yourself. 
Promise me this, to soothe my last pang.'* 
Mortimer, at the first moment, felt inclined 
to refuse^ for he looked upon this proposition 
as emanating from an intention of remune¬ 
rating the unhappy girl for the evil Charles 
had done her—evil which he felt, in unison 
with the clergyman/ to be irreparable, and his 
indignant spirit scorned, like him, the price 
Hamilton would willingly have paid for his 
selfish gratification. The idea of Eflen's owing 
independence to the loss of her fair fame 
could not, for an instant, find an advocate in 
him; but, on second thoughts, he determined 
Jo set the dying man’s mind at*rest, though he 
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would not exactly give him the promise he 
required; he replied, therefore, “ Fear not, 
Kami Von, I will see that nothing is wanting 
to render her as comfortable as her best friends 

can expect her to be now-" 

A faint colour mounted into Hamilton’s face 
as Mortimer pronounced the last word, per¬ 
haps, with rather more bitter emphasis than 
he intended. His look told that he keenly felt 
the hint; and, heaving a deep sigh, he closed 
his eyes, and, for a quarter of an hour, no 
sound was heard in the room, but the laboured 
breathing of the penitent. His attendants con¬ 
templated the rapid approaches of the arch 
enemy in mournful silence; the trembling 
Maria crept closer and closer to her brother, 
who, placing his arm round her agitated frame, 
pressed her affectionately to him, just as 

Charles, who had already, within the last two 
9 r 

or three hours, complained of cold, now re¬ 
quested additional covering ; this being done, 
he said, with difficulty, u I am going, Maria; 
my limbs are dead. Oh ! how cold I am— 
put more upon me—give me something to 
drink." These demands being complied with in 
silence, he continued, at intervals, “ Do not 
tell Ellen of m p y wickedness, Mr. Vernon,—; 
spare her—spare her." 
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“ I will, I will,” said he, sorrowfully, “ be 
assured, 1 will; she shall never hear it from 
Iue. ,, / 

A ray of satisfaction passed over his coun- 
tenance; and, in a few minutes, he again 
spoke, 6t Pray for me, Mr. Vernon, I have 
been very wicked ! Maria! Delmar! pray 
for me!” 

The three individuals, thus addressed, did* 
not require a secopd entreaty; each knelt by 
the bed, and the rector, in a voice which now 
and then shook slightly, from his emotion, 
offered up a fervent prayer for the repentant 
sinner. Hamilton’s lips moved in supplication, 
and a smile of hope played round his mouth 
for an instant, as they rose. “ I am much 
happier now,” he said. “ May Heaven bless 
you all! Give me your hand, Maria—I am 
going—kiss me, my injured wife. Mr. Vernon, 
—Delmar, forgive. Oh God! forgive me! 
Ellen—bless—” 

His voice sunk, though his ,rtps*yet moved, 
he gasped for breath, fixed his last earthly 
look upon the grey-haired old man he had so 
foully deceived, and, after a momentary strug¬ 
gle, the erring spirit of the misguided Charles 
Hamilton deserted its frail tenement! The 
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soul mounted to the regions above, and the 
body, the prison-house of the nobler part of 
man’siexistencej lay still in death ! 

Mrs. Hamilton, having acted almost mechani¬ 
cally as her husband had desired, hung over 
him in undisguised alarm; she heard his last 
word—she struggled to repress her feelings, 
but, as his soul took its aerial flight, she reeled, 
•and would have fallen to the ground had not 
Mortimer received her in hjs arms, and borne 
her from the room. 

It would require a far abler pen than that 
which has attempted to write this tale, to 
pourtray the state in which the subsequent 
hours were spent at the rectory. The violent 
death of any individual must, at all times, be 
a most painful circumstance; but it is doubly 
so when the unhappy being is one with whom 
we have been on terms qf intimacy, and when 
impelled, by crime, to attempt the destruction 
of a life givep : >r some wise purpose by an 
all-mercifcd Ci f bator. 
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C HAPTER VI. 


The happiness of human hind 
Consists in rectitude of niiml, 

A will subdued to reason’s swar. 

And passions practis'd to obey; 

An open and a generous luearl, 

Refin'd from selfishness and art. 

WILKIE. 

In tlte cursory life of Charles Hamilton, we see 
the evil effects of selfishness, and the danger 
of the first crime; since it invariably leads to 
the commission of innumerable others, of by 
far greater magnitude. The gratification of 
his vanity, alone, had induced him to yield to 
his father's wishes, in regard to*]ris marriage; 
he had never felt any thing more ftian regard 
for Maria, but his friends had constantly point¬ 
ed out her excellence—her rank, her wealth, 
was desirable. He had found, even before 
lie was aware of it, that he was expected to 

^ VOL. II. R 
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make her an offer of his hand; he heard on 
every side congratulations on his good fortune, 
and, though little disposed to sacrifice his liberty 
at the altar of fly men, was caught, unconsci¬ 
ously, by the dazzle of such an alliance, and 
when he thought of escape, it was-too late.— 
Every one considered the thing as settled, and 
he was drawn into the belief that he was a 
,uiost enviable person. He was gratified at 
being envied, at being the successful rival of 
so many suitors for the hand of Maria, and he 
married, under a mistaken idea that he “ loved, 
and was beloved again.” A few' months had 
dispelled that phantom—his error was soon 
apparent; but he could have been happy 
enough in the self-indulgence he constantly 
pursued, had he not seen Ellen Vernon; he 
might have continued upright, in fact, had he 
not met with temptation. 

Who would not plead tue same excuse, were 
such admissible? But little would be our 
merit in doing.right, had we no evil to combat, 
no trials to undergo. Temptation is placed in 
our path that we may deserve reward or pun¬ 
ishment, according to our deeds—that we may 
rise superior to the struggle, aflhd come forth 
from the ordeal purified and refined. 
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Charles Hamilton was tried, and allowed 
himself to be vanquished, almost without a 
struggle. He had never denied himselfony- 
thing—he had made all subservient to his will, 
and, therefore, when he loved—desperately 
loved, for the first time, he could not restrain 
his self-indulgence. Had he been virtuously 
inclined, he would have combated his growing 
attachment for a beautiful and innocent girl, 
when he knew, however unfortunately for his 
happiness, that he was married, and that, both 
for her and himself, it was dangerous to be 
together. He knew, from the first instant he 
saw her, that he could not in honor make her 
his wife, and, if he could not resist temptation, 
he should have fled from it. He felt every day 
more tender regard for his lovely nurse, and 
he knew that he was tampering with her, yet, 
selfish, heartless monster he could deliberately 
contemplate the destruction of one of nature’s 
fairest works! Shame and fear deterred him 
from this open villany, however,* though 
nothing else could; and, terrified at his own 
thoughts, for one short moment, virtue pre¬ 
vailed, and he left her ! 

But why recapitulate his w r aveying career? 
Weakness, self-gratification, folly and cruelty, 

E 2 
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marked it throughout, until he married his 
victim. Let us then ask, was he content? 
Did^ie procure the felicity he sought? Did 
he enjoy that peace of mind which he coveted? 
No, he was fifty times more wretched than he 
had ever been before. It is true, he passed 
some transient hours of exquisite delight, but 
even these were corroded by the reflection of 
his guilt. lie was obliged to walk hand-in- 
hand with falsehood, in order to screen his 
villany, while fear closely trod in his step?, 
embittering his existence. Mental anxiety, 
and self-reproach, combined to render him 
miserable—and dear, indeed, was the price he 
paid for his conduct. 

We little think, in the hour of temptation, of 
the consequences entailed by a first fault; 
invariably, a second is necessary to avert a 
discovery of it; and, ^ike Hamilton, we are led 
on to our destruction, through the labyrinth of 
sin. Had ,he withstood love's earliest attacks, 
he would liave escaped from an act whicli 
conducted him, by a tissue of consequent faults 
and sorrows, to a sudden and dreadful death— 
death by his own hand! That fearful 
by which every law, both human and divine, 
is outraged—at which nature trembles, a nl for 
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which, heaven's wrath must surely light upon 
the head of the wretched being who thus rids 


himself of an existence 
terminate ! 



And what does the suicide hope to gain by 
the act? Exemption from dangers and diffi¬ 
culties he has neither virtue, nor courage to 
support. But can he suppose that his case is 
rendered less terrible by self-destruction ? By • 
these means he certainly resigns all earthly 
cares, he deprives himself of every hope of 
atonement by prayer, supplication, or pos¬ 
sible amendment—he rushes unprepared into 
eternity, and stands before his offended Maker 
loaded with all his unrepented sins, madly 
expecting to find, in death, the oblivion his 
errors forbid in life ! 


Surely this is far more fearful; and had the 
weak, the wicked Hamilton, considered for an 
instant what he was about to do, he would 
have recoiled with horror from adding to the 
black catalogue of his misdeeds > , 

The unfortunate Charles's letter to his father 


was immediately despatched, with another 
from Mortimer, by express, to Merton Hall, 
briefly detailing the distressing circumstances 
which had occurred, and requesting Mr. Ha- 
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mil ton cither to set out without loss of time 
for the house of mourning, to take the manage¬ 
ment of the funeral of his son; or, in the event 
of his being ilnable or unwilling to comply, 
to delegate some one to act in his stead. In 
the mean time, he assured the sorrowing parent 
that he would take care every necessary duty 
should be performed. As soon as possible after 
this was concluded, he removed his widowed 
sister to her carriage, with the intention of 

accompanying her back to F-, whence 

lord Fitz Eustace, he doubted not, would now 
be anxious to depart; for he felt that it must 
' be both painful and unpleasant to his father 
to remain in the vicinity of Ellen’s abode, since 
the circumstances, past as well as present, 
which were connected with her, were most 
humiliating. 

s - 1 

By Mr. Vernon’s desire, Delrnar undertook 
every arrangement relating to the deceased; 
and promised that he would return to the 
rectory that night, as the old man was unequal 
at the moment, from infirmity and sorrow, to 
any exertion; and to have left him and his 
adopted daughter entirely to the care of ser¬ 
vants, however trust-worthy they might be, 
Mortimer thotight would be most unkind. 
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Mrs. Hamilton also wished him to stay in 
the house, at least, until the arrival of her 
father-in-law, and, therefor^, willingly con¬ 
sented to his leaving her with lord Fitz Eus¬ 
tace. Accordingly, the ^brother and sister 

reached F-towards seven o’clock in the 

evening; whence, after some deliberation, it 
was determined that his lordship, with Mrs. 
Hamilton, should set off for Merton on thh 
following morning, whence they could pro¬ 
ceed to the Continent or Ireland, as might be 
judged most desirable; for lord Fitz Eustace 
had resolved to remove, for a time at least, 
from a country where his pride and ambition 
had received so severe a shock, and where also 
he was conscious of having acted an unge¬ 
nerous part, in respect to the child of the 
ill-fated Jane Vernon. 


A few years’ abrence would deaden the 
world’s recollection Y>f the . affair, should it 
transpire; and then \e might again mingle 
with the host of acquaintance, the unthink¬ 
ing portion of mankind. He hoped, however, 
that his letter to Mr. Vernon, in which he had 
offered to provide most liberally for Ellen, 


w r ould completely silence the # promulgation of 
•her relationship to him; indeed, in his own 
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n>ind 5 he had very little doubt of it, for he was 
one of those who think that, to the poor, money 
is an infallible cure for every wound. At first, 
he strongly opposed his son’s intention ol 
remaining in that part of the country; but, find¬ 
ing Mortimer determined, and Maria urgent 
in this particular, he yielded the point; and 
Pelmar, after a hasty dinner, again retraced 
his road to Clay brook. 

It was late when he armed, and lie only 
saw the rector for a few moments, w ho advised 
him to defer seeing Ellen until the morning, in 
which he perfectly coincided, as allowing more 
time to prepare for a meeting which would 
necessarily be a trying one to both. She had 
not been informed of Hamilton's death, the 
rector told him, as he had feared a return of 
the fits: she had continued entirely tranquil 
some hours, and he trusted,, after another night, 
4he would be better. J'lortimer expressed his 
great solicitude for her welfare, and his deter¬ 
mination to aettowards her as an affectionate 
relation. As he spoke, the good clergyman's 
eyes filled with tears, and he said, as he pressed 
the young man's hand between both his , il Let 
me thank you, my dear Mr. Delmar,for myself, 
at the time that I do the same for my poor 
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child, who is incapable of acting for herself at 
this moment. On our former acquaintance, 
I little knew the kind friend I spurned from 
me, or the value of your afFegtion for ipy poor 
girl. I weakly judged that everyone connected 
with the author of my wrongs must have a heart 
as callous as his own ; but you have proved 
the contrary, and I thank you for the lesson : 
may heaven bless you !” 

Mortimer would have offered some words of 
comfort to his companion; but Mr. Vernon 
turned away suddenly, and desired the servant 
to bring some refreshment for Mr. Delmar.— 
This being declined by Mortimer, he con¬ 
ducted him to his room, and retired for the 
night. 


u o 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Fond maid, the sorrow of her soul was such, 

Ev’a reason sunk blighted benetth its touch. 

UOOIUC. 

Our hero’s mind was fa** too much excited 
to allow him to sleep for some hours, indeed 
he could not even persuade himself, at first, 
to lie down. Thoughts of his present position 
came thick and fast; often, as he paced the 
floor in the course of the next hour, his coun¬ 
tenance betrayed the cast of his reflections. 
The activity of the mind/will often deprive the 
body of that repose so f ecessary to its health 
and comfort, and Mortimer, though weary with 
the constant w orry Oi the day, was unable to 
compose himself, until he had revolved the 
path he had to pursue in his mind’s eye: when 
he finally did seek rest, it was of that heavy, 
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deep character, which betokens severe bodily 
as well as mental fatigue; so calm, indeed, and 
devoid of dreams, that, when he aw'oke, it 
seemed to him but as an hour since lie had 
closed his eyes, though he felt convinced, by 
the broad daylight, and the appearance of out¬ 
ward objects, that it could not be early. He 
was sensible of a feeling of renovated tran¬ 
quillity ; and, springing lrQ|n the bed, he soon 
ascertained by his watch that the clock had 
long passed the,hour of eight. 

Young Delmar was not one of those who 
require the obsequious attendance of the highly 
accomplished valet; he had never been accus¬ 
tomed to the^elogant refinements of an exquisite 
toilet table, nor courted the luxuries of furred 
slippers, and expensive dressing-gowns, which, 
by the by, are most esteemed when they are 
the ugliest things possible. He could, as we 
have said, dispense with all these, consequently, 
it was not long before he made his way down 
to the breakfast-par Aur, where he found Mr. 
Yernon had preceded\im. 

The latter looked much dejected, and, as 
Mortimer advanced, to offer his morning's 
salutation, he placed a letter in his hand, at 
the same time, saying, “ I hope, Mr. Delmar, 
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for your own sake, you are not privy to the 
proposal in this paper, which was put into my 
hand last night—I say I hope not, for, if you 
are, I qiust tell you, however reluctantly, 
that I have been deceived in you, and that we 
meet no more.” 

Mortimer instantly recognised his father’s 
hand-writing, and, though he had not seen the 
contents, he easily guessed the import of the 
communication. Glancing his eye rapidly 
over the pages, he saw thatLqrd Fitz Eustace, 
after having mentioned his numerous unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts, some years previous, to 
discover the abode of the unfortunate Jane 
Vernon’s daughter, begged to enclose an order 
for three hundred pounds, which sum, he 
engaged to allow annually for her support; 
adding, however, as a saving clause, that be 
should not expect to hear any more of Ellen’s 
connection with his family. But, should such 
a relationship be promulgated, he hinted that 
the forfeiture of the ap'iuity would be the 
consequence. , / 

The colour rushed ?nto Mortimer’s face, as 
he read this intimation, and he instantly com¬ 
prehended the occasion of the old man’s irri¬ 
tated appearance. Mr. Vernon watched the 
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change of his countenance, and his own 
assumed a brighter expression, when he saw 
Dehnar’s altered look. “1 see you are sur¬ 
prised/’ he said, as the young.man finished the 
perusal; “ I am glad you are so, for you w ill 
then enter into my feelings—your behaviour to 
me, Mr. Delmar, has not proved that you 
thought me likely to take gold in exchange 
for my son’s life.” * 

“My conduct, sir,” replied Mortimer, “ha3 
not belied my sentiments; and, I am sure, you 
will credit the assertion of my sorrow at this 
letter, of which, until now, I knew nothing. 
My attachment to Ellen is the offspring of 
regard, and 1 will, as I before told you, act 
towards her as a brother, but you must excuse 
my offering any opinion on the subject here 
treated of—Lord Fitz Eustace, Mr. Vernon, is 
my lather,” he added, with marked emphasis. 

“ True, true,” returned the rector, “ 1 under¬ 
stand you, and I apprAiate your motive—your 
answer is such as I antrcipated, Jmt you cannot 
fail to acknowledge thaVins^ft has now been 
added to my misfortunes^ The offer of this 
money, Mr. Delmar, plainly shews that Lord 
Fitz Eustace owns his daughter, and yet he 
ventures to threaten the loss <jf his bounty, if 
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his relationship be known. The Almighty 
knows ! we have little wish to annoy his Lord- 
ship in that way, for his connection has only 
brought grief with it; but we are not to be 
bribed to silence—neither shall Ellen be sup¬ 
ported by one who, being ashamed of his 
conduct, would now disclaim its consequences. 
As your father’s representative, you must take 
charge of this order, since we will not accept 
it on such 16008 .” 

“ Permit me to ask, sir, if such be Ellen’s 
own determination ? ” 

“ No,” returned Mr. Vernon, “ she is much 
too ill, this morning, for me to speak on such a 
subject—but I am sure she would coincide 
with me.” 

“ Her voice is, nevertheless, absolutely neces¬ 
sary, sir, before I can consent to act in this 
business for his Lordship. She is the person 
most concerned, and I must therefore request 
she may be consulted.'y® 

Mr. Vernop again/Sendeavoured to induce 
Mortimer *o change his decision, but to no 
purpose; he was resolute in his intention of 
doing justice to all, but promised that if, when 
able to attend to the question, Ellen should 
docidc on rejecting the stipend, he would 
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convey that conclusion to the Baron. The 
rector, finally won over by his arguments, 
proceeded to acquaint him with his great 
alarm on Ellen’s account, she havir^ been 
seized with a great augmentation of fever since 
the evening before; in consequence, of which, 
he had sent to ask his old friend, Mrs. Greville, 
to come to her; with which demand the good 
lady failed not to comply in thcr course of a 
few hours. 

The unfortunate Ellen being so situated, 
Mortimer declined seeing her, from the appre¬ 
hension of increasing her indisposition; and 
the next day a meeting was rendered useless, 
by her being under the influence of strong 
delirium. Her child was obliged to be kept 
entirely away from her, notwithstanding her 
frantic expostulations, and Mr. Vernon, being 
fond of the infant, frequently lavished part of 
his affection for its unfortunate mother upon it, 
much to the annoyance of poor Delmar; who, 
independent of the aversion ytung men often 
feel for the tender littlelbeings, Whose deeds, 
in after years, may be so various and so exten¬ 
sive, looked upon the little girl with pain, as 
the offspring of a man whose crimes and 
character he justly hated • and despised. 
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Consequent!y, its presence vexed him, and he 
generally avoided the room as much as possi¬ 
ble during its temporary visits. Mr. Vernon 
was no r c insensible to his feelings, and took 
care not to intrude too much upon his forbear¬ 
ance ; though, as he himself regarded the child 
only as that of his dear and unfortunate Ellen, 
he could do no less than cherish it like herself. 

Delmar’s messenger returned, in as short a 
time as possible, from Merton Hall, bringing 
with him, from Mr. Hamiltbn, together with 
expressions of the most heart-felt grief, a re¬ 
quest that Mortimer would undertake every 
duty for him at Claybroofc, until the removal 
of his beloved son to Merton, w hich he desired 
might be effected as soon as consonant with 
propriety. Being thus delegated ^to act in the 
business, we trust, our readers know enough 
of our friend Mortimer’s character to feel 
convinced he did his cbity in every respect; 
and it was on the sixth/day, from the date of. 
the distressing event,/iat he prepared to,|din 
his father hnd sisto at Mr. Hamilton^lffr in 
order to be ready tS attend the funeral, which 
was appointed to take place on tho third day 

after. 

Ellen's disorder had hitherto baffled the 
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utmost skill of her usual medical attendant, 
as well as that of the physician Mortimer had 
insisted upon consulting. The latter Ipid not 
yet seen her, preferring to wait the turn of her 
disease; but, now that he found it was neces¬ 
sary for him to quit the house, where he had 
undergone a mitigated anxiety, because he 
knew he had it constantly in his ppwer to visit 
her at any moment,—when, we say, he found he 
must depart, he tpld Mr. Vernon he must take 
leave of her, even should she not recognise 
him. " Heaven only knows/' he said, in a 
sorrowful tone, “ when, and where, we may 
meet again/' This desire could not be opposed, 
and he was immediately ushered to the sick 
chamber, b^ Mrs. Grevillc. Mortimer stole 
cautiously to the bed-side, and gazed, with a 
mixture of sorrow and alarm, at the once 
beautiful Ellen Vernon, as she lay, motionless, 
with her eyes half cldhcd. "Could that pale, 
emaciated being," he thought, “ be her he had 
loved—her he had befor^knovfn —$o radiant— 
so innocently gay—so deixrhtful ? " Too pain¬ 
fully he felt it was indeed tne same—but alas! 
how changed ! She looked scarcely animate, 
and Mortimer dropped an unconscious tear, 
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as he took her passive hand, and, bending 
down, imprinted a long kiss of grief and 
affection upon it. tl She knows me not,” he 
said, in a low tone, to Mrs. Grcville. That 
lady shook her head ; and again all was still 
as death, for a moment, until Dclmar moved 
to go away. From what cause it w r as difficult 
to determine, but something seemed to rouse 
the invalid, for she moved slightly, and fixed 
her eyes upon Dclmar’s receding figure. He 
stopped, and, seeing that she noted his pre¬ 
sence, returned, in the hope of being recog¬ 
nized. Again he pressed her hand, but it was 
withdrawn. 


“ Hargrave?” she said, faintly. 

“ Is better,” returned Mortimer, who, though 
his heart smote him for the falsehood he gave 


utterance to, and the fallacious hopes he was 
creating, yet could not resolve to crush all 
hope in the sufferer’s breast; for he dreaded the 

extinction of that solace might totally destroy 

* # /£ 

all chance of her reco'' ery. 

“ You did not, tli &*, kill him ?” she rejoined, 
in a tremulous voice. 


“ Me ! no, by Heavens !” returned the 
astonished Mortimer, quickly. 
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“ Yet—” resumed Ellen, pressing her hand 
over her eyes, “yet—I beard — 1 heard a 
pistol.** 

“ You have been ill, my dear,** iAtcrposed 
Mrs. Greville, gently, “ and must not talk. 
Mr. Delmar cannot stay if you do.** 
“Delmar!” repeated Ellen: “Delmar—I 
thought it was Charles. Oh! no/* she con¬ 
tinued, after a pause, “ I had forgot—Charles 
is dead-dead, poor fellow! and Mr. Delmar 
killed him.” * 

Mortimer started, and turned pale. “ I can¬ 
not stand this,** he said, to the good lady, 
“she will drive me mad—I must go.” She 
signed for him to do so, but he had only taken 
two steps, when lie heard Ellen say, in piteous 
accents, ‘^Hargrave, stay with me—do not 

go-” 

Mortimer, however, could not remain longer, 
her idea that he*li^d been the murderer of 
Hamilton had corajlletcly overcome him, and 

he did not answer, ikit turifted to leave the 

,\ • 

apartment. As he dic^so, she* again called 
upon Hargrave, and, fiiAting her appeal un¬ 
answered, when Mortimer closed the door, she 
burst into tears. 

9 

“ Thank God!” said he,* as he listened a 
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moment to her sobs, “ thank God! this grate¬ 
ful display of feeling may be the means of 
saving her life! ” 

Half dn hour from that time, Delmar was 
on his way to Merton Hall, with a lightened 
heart. Earthly hope, which seemed to have 
entirely forsaken the rector's breast, w as still 
Mortimer’s companion; for, although Ellen’s 
life w r as considered in the most imminent dan- 

u 

ger, he argued more favourably of her state, 
since she had found vent for her grief in tears. 

Mr. Vernon had exacted a promise of his 
return to the cottage, as soon as his various 
duties to his family would allow of his doing 
so, for the old man had derived both pleasure 
and comfort from the society of the young 
man. He felt that each was interested in the 
same object, that each had received a similar 
blow; and companionship in sorrow ever forms 
a stroi%er bond than the/communion of hap¬ 
piness. Partners in tl if same troubles are 
bound closer t6gether/jy the indifference of 
h surrounding objects, ev the want of sympathy; 
those alone who arr acquainted with misfor¬ 
tune can appreciate it in others, while all are 
willing to partake of happiness. Pleasqre 
everywhere, and at all times, conse- 
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quently, it is calculated to produce those 
feelings of interest which are invariably 
generated by sorrow. f 

Mortimer was especially formed to attract 
the affection of those with whom he was on 
habits of constant intercourse; his high and 
generous mind was united to a disposition of 
benevolence and kindness, which ever won 
him the esteem of those connected with him; 
and, though much of the heat and impetuosity 
peculiar to the sons of Erin was natural to 
him, it was so tempered by his mother’s occi¬ 
dental softness, and his own good sense, that 
it scarcely appeared a fault in his character. 

Notwithstanding the painful discovery, and 
consequent abrupt separation between him and 
the rector formerly, he had made so lively an 
impression on the good clergyman’s heart, 
during their short acquaintance, that he had 
never ceased to renember him with a mixed 
sensation of pleasure and jpain; and now, 
although his visit hatybeeu•followed, or rather 
attended, by the most\readful consequences, 
Mr. Vernon could not Tail to admire, nay, 
almost to love, him. His tender solicitude for 
him and Ellen had been so gpreat, his sympathy 
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and consolation so judicious, that the dis¬ 
tressed rector felt, in parting with Dclmar, 
that he head sustained a heavy loss. He now 
had not any one to speak to, for Mrs. Greville 
rarely quitted the sick chamber; and, having 
nothing to distract his painful thoughts, he 
would indulge in sorrowful forebodings, by 
the hour together. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


'Tis I that am alone to blame, 

I, that am guilty of love’s treason ; 

Since your sweet breast is still the same. 
Caprice must be my only reason. 

BYHON. 


Meantime our hero proceeded to Merton, 
where he had the satisfaction of finding Mrs. 
Hamilton more tranquil than he could have 
expected. Of the following 1 w r eek we shall, 

■*v 

however, not speak farther than by saying 
that Maria was a »young widow ; rendered 
such by a most appalling circumstance, and 
that she felt her situation kecirty, though she 
had strength of mind to support tUc trial. At 
the end of that time, Lord^f itz Eustace deter¬ 
mined to return with her to Ireland, as she 
expressed a decided aversion to the continent 
at the present juncture. • 
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Mortimer liaving heard, from Mr. Vernon, 
that Ellen was a trifle better, since his depar¬ 
ture, was enabled, with less mental uneasiness, 
to acc&mpany his father and sister to London, 
whence, in a short time, he saw them set off 
by sea, for Ireland. lie had resisted every 
persuasion to go with thfem, but promised to 
follow within a short period. It will be 
quickly divined that his intention was to return 
to the North, and-such was really the case; 
for, though intelligence from that quarter was 
more favourable, he could perceive that Mr. 
Vernon was a prey to the greatest despon¬ 
dency, and he suspected more, perhaps, than 
the truth, but certainly, more than he knew. 
He accordingly despatched all his sister’s 
urgent business as speedily as possible, and 
started by coach again for F—. 

While in the Metropolis, his thoughts not 
unfrequently turned to Sfc George Heron, and 
Beatrice; he longed4o see them, but he could 
not conquer Lis repugnance even to write to 
his friend,' under pie then existing circum¬ 
stances. He fore/aw that any visit, or let^prs, 
on his part, must entail explanations, 
least, a most painful recurrence to past events, 
from which, iu the yet early stage of his 
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irritated and wounded mind, he shrunk, with 
natural timidity. Harrassed by his multifa¬ 
rious employments, he, perhaps, permitted 
himself to be unduly depressed by hi! sister’s 
bereavement, and to feel deeply the humiliat¬ 
ing notoriety his family would gain in the ever 
busy world. 

Thus, although he passed within a very 
short distance of the Hall, he avoided pausing 
there, for the reason we have mentioned, and 
in due time reached the rectory. How often 
are those plans, which we have arranged 
according to our own ideas of comfort, frus- 
trated most unexpectedly, and yet, not unfre- 
quently most fortunately, as it afterwards 
appears, by events we have little calculated 

i ^ 1 

upon ! 

Our friend Mortimer had purposely kept 
aloof from the Herons, a^pd yet, it so hap¬ 
pened, the very first person he saw in the 
Parsonage garden, was • his friend. Sir 
George! 

u Dclmar, my dear fellow/' he laid, without 
noticing, and perhaps ^ithout observing, 
Mortimer’s surprise, <f how glad I am to see 
you again amongst us; not for myself only, 
but for the sake of our good friends here, who 

VOL. II. p 
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have sadly IV It your loss. But come, do not 
look so gloomy, Ellen is better/’ 

“Thank you, George, for that news. You 
no doulit, know now why I am anxious about 
her, and will not wonder to sec me here, 
though I confess 1 was not prepared for the 
pleasure of meeting you. When did you leave 
Hertfordshire ? ” 

“ We have been a fortnight at the castle,” 
returned the Baronet, “ and learning, on our 
arrival, that Mr. Vernon expected you to 
return soon, I forbore troubling you with an 
epistle. .1 trust you left your family in toler¬ 
able health ? ” 

“As well as I could anticipate,” said Mor¬ 
timer, with a sigh ; “ but I think my father was 
more affected than would have been supposed: 
—but tell me, George,” be continued, quickly 
changing the subject, “ what has brought you 
here at this advanced season ?” 

“ Oh! it was an arrangement between^my 
mother and some Scotch cousins; but w'c will 
explain thal another time, for Ellen and Mr. 
V r ernon are anxioutf to see you.” 

By this' time they had entered the cottage, 
and wejp met by the rector, and led by him 
into the parlour, where the first object that 
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met the eye of Mortimer, was Beatrice Ilcron. 
She was speaking to Mrs. Greville, and her 
head, half turned aside, prevented hisob^srving 
the expression of her countenance at the 
moment of his entrance. He started, for he 
did not expect to be ushered into her presence, 
and a paler shade for an instant overspread 
his cheek, but he quickly recovered himself, 
and advanced towards her with unhesitating* 
kindness. His reception was courteous and 
unembarrassed, and a moment after she turned 
to Mr. Vernon, saying, as she rose, " I am 
now going again to.Ellen, sir, but will not 
stay long, though she is certainly better 
to-day.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, my dear 
Miss Heron, for I myself fancied her stronger.*’ 
She quitted the room, and Mr. Vernon, turn¬ 
ing to Mortimer, continued, “Miss Heron has 
been so kind as to come here several times to 
sit an hour with my poor giijl, who is much 
pleased with her kind attention.He then 
proceeded to answer Mortimer’s anxious en¬ 
quiries, by informing him b|j&t he dated the 
amendment in the invalid from the period of 
liis last interview with her. “ Seeing you, my 
«dear Mr, Dclmar,” he said, “seemed to recal 
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her scattered senses; for, although she has 
wept almost continually since, all disease has 
gradually disappeared, and we hope, in a few 
days, to see her down stairs. But vou must 

w 

judge for yourself.” 

“Me!” said Mortimer, “she will not see 
me! ” 

“Do you doubt it, Mr. Delmar? It was 
only a few hours ago that she desired me to 
let her know the moment you arrived, as she 
had much to communicate to you.” 

“ Indeed! she must have been undeceived 
with regard to her opinion of me then—has 
she spoken at all, sir, of what has occurred ? ” 

“ Never/’ replied the rector, “ and we feared 
to introduce the subject.” 

“ That is well—the wound will sooner heal 
if unmolested.” 

Beatrice soon returned, and, on Mortimer’s 
enquiring her opinion of Ellen, she told him 
that the in^ilid had commissioned her to 
request Mr. Delmar would come to her 
directly. “ However,” she continued, “ I told 
her you were at*i>resent engaged, for I think 
she is too tired to see you now.” 

Mortimer thought her voice seemed more 
soft, when speaking of Ellen, her manner— 
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more kind, and he felt vexed when, after a 
quarter of an hour’s conversation, she left the 
cottage with her brother, who exacted a pro¬ 
mise from his friend that he would visit the 
castle in a day or two. 

That evening Mr. Vernon succeeded in 
persuading Ellen to forego the projected meet¬ 
ing with Mortimer, since she was fatigued, 
and it would necessarily be an agitating one 
for her; but they found that, in consequence of 
her unsatisfied ahxiety, she slept little, and 
was not so well in the morning. However, as 
soon as she was up she sent for him, and 
Mortimer instantly* obeyed the summons, 
though, it must he confessed, not without a 
tincture of fear that the interview would he 
n painful one. On entering^ the room, he was 
immediately struck by her emaciated appear¬ 
ance—she was reposing on a couch, beside 

which stood the bercelette of her little girl, 

* 

wherein the latter was lying asleep. Thin, 
pale, and weak, the first glaiice<old her, visiter 
how deep, how sure, grief had made her its 
prey; but he had sufiicientxommand over his 
countenance to conceal his trodden alarm, and 
he took her extended hand with the most, 
affectionate kindness. For some moments she 
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was greatly agitated, and, motioning him to 
the chair beside her, continued to press his 
hand in hers, and sob painfully, notwithstand¬ 
ing hi# tender remonstrances. At length she 
partially recovered her composure, though her 
voice yet trembled, as she said, “ Alas! how 
severely does the sad cause of this meeting, 
my kind friend, recal the abruptness of our 
first separation. Our acquaintance is doomed 
to be marked by sorrow, soothed only by your 
disinterested kindness. Most deeply do I feel, 
and most warmly acknowledge, jour brotherly 
conduct.” 

Again her tears threatened to overcome her 
calmness, and Mortimer replied, a My painful 
duty, dear Ellen, has obliged me, in more than 
one instance, to wound the heart of one 
whom I would have screened from every ill ; 
and I have acutely felt the unavoidable agony 
I have inflicted. It therefore gives me the 
greatest satisfaction to know that my actions 
have not been misconstrued. Any and every 
exertion, iu my power, for your advantage, is 
at j r our command/* 

“ You arc litue aware, Mr. Delmar, 
m inch— M 

Hr 

“ .Mr. Delmar, Ellen/* he said, reproachfully. 
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“ I have not called you by so cold a name. 
Am 1 not your brother?” 

“ I have no name now/* rejoined she, sor¬ 
rowfully, “ but, that I received at tHe font — 
there you could not mistake—but look not so 
sad, my brother Mortimer, I will not ofl'end 
again, lor the sweet privilege of owning my 
relationship will not be lightly valued, lint 
I w as going to say that you are little aware 
how much I am about to impose upon you. 
There arc many'things, Mortimer, which have 
happened lately, I would have explained— 
many questions ) believe you alone can solve, 
and I have w r aited’your return, that I might 
have the mystery unravelled. ] feel i am 
making a great demand upon your kindness, 
dskiDg ioi a repetition of what has probed 

us all so deeply, hut-** and here again her 

courage failed, and she wept bitterly. 

“ Why distress, yourself thus, my poor 
Ellen,’* said Mortimer, “why harp on this 
subject, at least until you are utronger; believe 
me, m many cases, ignorance is "bliss. A de¬ 
tail of the past is only calculated to arouse 
our grief, without any uft. Let me entreat 
you to retract your request.** 

“ 1 cannot, Mortimer, indued; I would have 
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applied to dear Mr. Vernon, but I wished to 
spare him one pang if possible, for 1 am sure 
he has been far from well, since you went 
away. Will you not in pity to him do as I 
ask? I look to you as my comfort.’ 1 

“ And such I will endeavour to prove, Ellen, 
not in the hazardous manner you propose, but 
by surer means.” 

“ My only wish, Mortimer, is to hear all—I 
know/’ she continued, as her manner assumed 
the wildness, and her eye the brilliancy, of 
delirium, " I know indeed, too well, that poor 
Hargrave is dead, though you told me the 
contrary — I know,” and she pointed to the 
bercelette, “ that little innocent, like her 
wretched mother, is an outcast—1 know—” 

“ Nay, Ellen,” said Delinar, rising*, not a 
little alarmed by her gestures, “ I must leave 
you if you talk thus, neither dare I come again 
unless you are more tranquil; this, however, I 
will promise you, I will tell you all you desire 
to know in a frt w days, when you arc better. 
Do not weep-^-come, shew me your baby.” S& 

“ Why should you ask to see it, Mortimwtf. 
ft cun prove but &n eye-sore to one of notthr 
birth like you. Alas! poor infant!” she pur¬ 
sued, *as she took it in her arras, and covered 
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it with kisses, “would that it had pleased thy 
Maker to remove thee at thy birth from a 
world of sin and misery! See, Mortimer, she 
smiles, she already knows you arc gtood, and 
kind to me." 

Delinar made no answer, for her words cut 
him to the heart; but he did not repulse the 
child, whom its mother placed upon his knee, 
and, for the first time in his life, he caressed 
the infant. 

“ You will have her taken care of, Mortimer, 
when I am gone,” said Ellen, inquiringly, as 
she stroked its tender cheek, “you will dis- 
charge that duty yourself ? 

“ I hope, dear Ellen,” returned her compa¬ 
nion, after an instantaneous pause of surprise 
at this sudden request, “ you will be more ca¬ 
pable of resuming your duties every day now.' 

“ So they tell me, Mortimer,” she replied 
with a sigh, which told him no such hope 
existed in her breast. He was not willing to 
fathom the meaning of this «j>®eclt, and there¬ 
fore hailed the entrance of Mrs. Qrcville, with 
pleasure, and availed himself of it to terminate 
his visit. To all Mr. Vernons interrogations, 
he replied in such a manner as not to reveal 
the forcible impression the interview had made 

F 5 
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upon him. He could not give any pleasing 
account; he was unwilling to communicate his 
fears and forebodings, and wisely resolved 
to be silent, at least, until he had more 
opportunity of seeing Ellen. 

Men invariably become alarmed in cases ol 
illness, both for themselves and others, much 
sooner than the softer sex, whose habits na¬ 
turally lead them more frequently into the 
atmosphere of a sick room; and Mortimer, 
unaccustomed to contemplate severe indispo¬ 
sition, was influenced by Ellen’s grief and 
despondency. The fact was, that he had been 
prepared, or rather had flattered himself, with 
the hope of finding the invalid better than he 
really did. Her appearance at first shocked 
him, and, although she looked better alter a 
little while, he could not divest himsell ot the 
idea of her early death, and was consequently 
sensible of a depression on- his spirits. 

Sir George Heron rode over in the afternoon 
to the cottage/ and spent an hour w’ith his 
friend. He was the bearer of an invitation, 
backed most cordially by his mother, that 
Mortimer would <&me up to the castle on the 
following day; which, at first, he declined, 
wishing to devote his time to Ellen and Mr. 
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Vernon. The latter, however, expressed his 
wish for him not to consider them so entirely, 
and he agreed to accept a dinner a$d a bed, 
accordingly, at the castle. 

“I will send a horse for you Deliuar, about 
mid-day,” said the baronet, as he shook his 
hand at parting. 

“ By no means, my dear George, 1 thank 
you/* returned he, “ f should much prtfler 
trusting to my own limbs for making my way 
to you. 1 know the road by the fields well.” 
A slight sigh escaped him, and Gcorire, ob¬ 
serve. g it, pressed him no farther on the sub¬ 
ject, but took his leave, saying, he should 
expect him early. 

Now it may seem strange that the Honour¬ 
able Mortimer Delmar, who certainly was, 
and had long ago been, affected by a strong 
partiality, as the reader will doubtless remem¬ 
ber, for his friend’s sister, 1 and had determined 
that, as soon as possible, he t would repair his 
error, and renew his suit; if may seem strange 
we say, that he should have appeared back¬ 
ward iu availing himself the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of approaching her. But true love is a 
most modest passion, and, ^feeling neither his 
spirits nor his sclf-confidcnce at their best. 
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DeJmar had shrunk from a return to the haunt 
of his first and purest affection, when the occa* 
sion he b$4 looked for presented itself. Per¬ 
suasion, however, had overcome the sensa¬ 
tions, and he then thought with satisfaction 
of his re-admission to the baronet’s family 
circle. He passed great part of the evening 
with the invalid, who signified her inten- 
tioh of leaving her room on the following 

dav. 

%/ 

“You have already done me so much good, 
dear Mortimer,” said she, laying her little thin 
hand upon his, “ that I think, if 1 am always 
with you, I shall soon be able to bear the 
painful disclosure.” 

Upon this, he recommended her to defer this 
purpose another day or tw r o, particularly as he 
had engaged himself to Sir George on the 
morrow, not supposing she would so soon be 
able to give him the pleasure of seeing her in 
the parlour. To,this she assented, for it ap¬ 
peared as if her affection for Mortimer was 
compounded of so much deference and esteem,*, 
as well as tender li&e, that a very trifle was 
sufficient to bias her, and he left her certainly 
more tranquil thaneon his arrival. 

Towards one o’clock, after having desired 
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that a boy might be seat with his bag in the 
course oi‘ an hour, he sauntered across the 
fields, which separated the village fyom the 
castle, thinking deeply of numberless p things, 
which we have neither the time nor the incli¬ 
nation to analize. As he reached that spot, 
where he and his friend had been overtaken by 
the storm, an unaccountable impulse made 
him stop; and, turning round fora few minuted, 
he remained stationary, until the voice of Sir 
George, in tones of raillery, was heard close 
to him. lie turned quickly, and, taking the 
baronet’s arm, they tvalked onwards. 

George could not forbear noticing his com¬ 
panion's gloom, though he would not openly 
remark it; but, after having detailed the state 
of the inmates of the rectory, Mortimer him¬ 
self entered upon the momentous subject, 
saying, “ You, perhaps, may have felt. Heron, 
that I have betrayed a want of friendship—of 
confidence towards you, in sl\\ that relates to 
Ellen ; for, now that you knotv how we stand 
connected, you doubtless can account for my 
abrupt departure from EngLmid ; but I assure 
you such was not the case, since T have never 
doubted the strength of your attachment. You 
must, however, acknowledge that I could not 
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commit the discovery I had made, even to your 
keeping, without bringing forward my father’s 
name to- your notice, in a manner at once un¬ 
pleasant and painful; therefore, I restrained 
my wish for your advice and sympathy. I 
think Mr. Vernon has told you all that has 
occurred, and thus spared me the mortification 
of an explanation ? ” 

1 “He has, Dclmar. You have heard that 
my father was a very old and dear friend of 
his; consequently, I believe he has permitted 
a portion of that esteem he felt for him, to 
devolve upon his son. Hfc, therefore, as soon 
as I paid him a visit after arriving here, 
informed me of the distressing circumstances 
which had again called you to this part of the 
country: and I can assure you, my dear fel¬ 
low, if it were possible to have raised my 
admiration of your worth .in a higher degree, 
his unequivocal testimony of your noble ge¬ 
nerosity would,.have effected it. I can well 
understand •tfuid appreciate your reserve on 
this head, and 1 am sure you will credit my 
sincere sorrow M the distress you must have 
suffered throughout the affair.” 

“ I do, indeed,^George; and I must say I am 
glad you are no longer to be kept in the dark 
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on the subject, lor 1 aoi convinced that mental 
anxiety is increased two-fold, by being con¬ 
fined within the narrow compass of a man’s 
breast. Sympathy from a friend ft like a 
composing draught; it soothes and comforts 
the frame, though it may not eradicate the 
disease/’ 

t( Still a moraliser, Mortimer,” said his 
companion, smiling. “ Come, let us step o t n 
towards the Castle, for our composing draught 
seems to have acted so potently that we have 
been almost standing still the last quarter of 
an hour.” 

They now proceeded without hesitation, 
conversing in a more lively vein, and soon 
found themselves in Heron Park, where every 
object, almost every tree, seemed familiar to 
the returned Mortimer; who became more 
silent as he and his companion neared the 
mansion. • 

“ My sister is not far ofl*, 1 presume,” said 
sir George, as Beatrice’s favqftritc greyhound 
came bounding towards them. “iBedos rarely 
quits her side.” 

The little animal, after haVing leaped fawn- 
ingly upon its master, ran quickly up to Del- 
mar; and, with inquisitive 'eagerness, stood 
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upon his hind legs to smell his hands, and then 
looked in his face with earnest enquiry. 
“ Poor Bedos!” said our hero, attracted by 
his actidns, and bending 1 , as he spoke, to pat 
the dog’s head, “ I really think you have not 
forgotten me.” 

“ No, that I am sure he has not,” rejoined 
the Baronet, as Bedos testified, by every dumb 
expression, his delight at hearing his old 
friend's voice. The dog still occupied their 
attention, when they reached' the lawn, where 
they were met by lady Heron and her daughter. 
Mortimer found a kind welcome from each, 
and, in a short time, was as much at home as 
if he had been there but yesterday. 

Beatrice, ever gentle and kind, seemed even 
more so to him now that his feelings yet 
smarted from recent sorrow, and the aug¬ 
mented pensiveness which he detected in her 
manner, since they parted, contributed, from its 
congeniality, to tighten the silken cord which 
already bound 'him to her. With a mind 
entirely pre-ftisposed to be pleased with his 
fair companion, and feeling he had before 
mistaken and resisted the promptings of his 
better genius, it will not be a matter of surprise 
to any, that Mortimer found the hours fly 
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rapidly in the society of Beatrice Heron.— 
More than once he caught himself silently 

t 

contemplating her with a soothing satisfaction 
—a tender admiration, as she sat w^h half 
averted face, speaking to her mother, or 
George. Her behaviour to him was easy 
and unaffected; and he already indulged a 
hope that she might yet be his. Among the 
many females he had seen, Beatrice alone had 
made that lasting impression which neither 
time nor distance could efface; and, after 
having travelled for years throughout almost 
every country of southern Europe, and mixed 
in the pleasures of the world with the ardent 
Italian, the soft, the lovely Greek, or the gay 
and lively French, he returned with pleasure 
to the companionship, of the unsophisticated 
child of retirement. For such Beatrice might 
truly be designated, never having, for more 
than a few weeks at a time, quitted the strict 
seclusion her mother had observed since the 
decease of Sir Thomas Heron. In the course 
of the evening, Mortimer enqUiregl after lady 
Dinely, of whom he had heard but little since 
her marriage; for, knowing that his friend 
had been considerably affected by that event, 
he had kindly refrained froip making those 
enquiries which he might otherwise have done. 
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Sir George, however, had left the room, and 
lady Heron said gravely, “I believe, Mr. Del- 
mar, you will have the opportunity of seeing 
lady finely here in a few days; for George, 
contrary to iny wish, has invited her to spend 
a week with us. Your long and intimate' 
acquaintance with my son will enable you to 
comprehend the motive which actuates him 
in this proceeding." 

' “ It is not difficult, indeed, my dear madam," 
returned Mortimer. “ But I flatter myself that 
you need not have any dread of her visit; for, 
I think, nay, can almost say, I am sure, he lias 
entirely overcome the attachment I thought he 
once entertained for his cousin." 

“ Such is, also, my opinion," returned her 
ladyship ; “ but lady Dinely must command a 
dangerous pity from him, since, I fear, she has 
decided unfortunately with regard to her mar¬ 
riage. You may have heard from George how 
reluctantly her friends consented to her uftjjpn 
with sir ITarry^ and, unhappily, they have not 
been deceived, with respect to the sacrifice she 
made, in marrying such a man as he has since 
proved himself.’£ The tears started into the 
good lady’s eyes as she said this,, and Morti¬ 
mer, unwilling jto give pain, quickly turned 
the conversation into another channel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


And shall presumptuous mortals heaven arraign. 
And, madly, godlike providence accuse ? 

Ah ! no, far fly from me attempts so vain, 

I'll ne'er submission to my God refuse. 

BYKOM. 


The next clay being wet, Delraar was pre¬ 
vented, as he had intended, from returning 
early to the cottage; and, aiter watching the 
weather an hour, in the vain hope that the 
atmosphere would* clear, lady Jleron pro¬ 
posed that they should all go over to Clay- 
brook in the carriage in the afternoon: “ You 
will then be able to see your young friend, 
my dear,”—she said to Beatrice. 

To this all readily consented, and, to employ 
the time until one o’clock, Sir George conducted 
his friend to the billiard roonl, which had been 
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fitted up within the last few months, by his 
orders, as a means of furnishing pleasing 
amusement, when others, out of doors, were 
precluded. Having always been accustomed 
to participate in the pleasures of this pastime, 
in Hertfordshire, where it had for years con¬ 
stituted her fathers chief resource, Beatrice 
played well, and Mortimer, himself an adept, 
was delighted to find so skilful an antagonist. 

i 

Many an intoxicating, many a gratifying 
hour, w r as spent by our friend Dclmar from 
this period, in perambulations round that table, 
where, while seemingly intent upon the game, 
his pleased fancy warmed over the future, and 
he contemplated the time when he should 
think himself justified by circumstances, in 
demanding a return of that affection which 
he already began to feel was re-awakened for 
his fair companion. With the reader's permis¬ 
sion, we will now creep into the barouche, with 
our hero, and take advantage of that convey¬ 
ance to transprrt ourselves to the parlour of 
the good clergyman. To the surprise ofh^ 
the party they found Ellen there, ready to 
receive them; she met Mortimer with every 
symptom of affection, and her countenance 
was betrayed into the first faint attempt at a 
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smile which he had seen, so faint indeed was 
it that, no sooner had he noted its creation, 
than, like the existence of the infant, whose 
birth, life, and death, are comprehendc 1 H in one 
brief instant, it came and vanished ! nipped in 
the bud ! and again the features of the invalid 
resumed their former melancholy. 

“ You see, dear Mortimer/’ she said, after 
having acknowledged the salutation of ti^e 
Iferons, “ you see I have not implicitly obeyed 
your injunctions, for I felt so much better this 
morning, that I have left my room to welcome 
and surprise you. % I mean soon to be well 
again—do I not already look better ? M she con¬ 
tinued, appealing to Beatrice, who answered 
evasively, though in a manner calculated to 
tranquilisc and satisfy her. The excitement, 
however, of seeing so many, added to the great 
exertion of stifling her grief, and assuming a 
false composure, sdon exhausted the delicate 
girl, and produced faintness, which induced 
the inmates of the Castle jS) hasten their 
departure, not, however, without having en¬ 
treated Delmar to consider the castle as his 
home, whenever he felt dispdteed to make it so, 
and affording Mr. Vernon every comfort and 
consolation, in the power 'of those noble, 
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generous minds to bestow, which have known 
hours of trial. 

Though fatigued, from over exertion, Ellen 
would rfot return to her room, professing to 
derive much more advantage from Mortimer's 
society than the companionship of a hateful 
solitude, corroded by bitter reflection. Delmar 
easily saw through the motive of this resolution 
t(> rouse herself; he saw she was endeavouring 
to seem stronger daily, in order that she might 
the sooner claim his promised explanation, 
and he feared she would defeat her own pur¬ 
pose. Nevertheless, as he ^aw her surpass his 
expectations, day alter day, and become more 
active, his apprehensions wore off, and, at the 
expiration of a fortnight, he w as surprised to 
observe how vast a change, for the better, had 
been wrought apparently in her strength, since 
his return. She was now able to move across 
the room unassisted, though he still supported 
her up and down stairs; her eye no longer 
testified the influence of languor and dejection, 
but looked almost as bright as was its wont. 
It is true, her sighs were at times appalling, 
she spoke scldomf though oftener than befj^^; 
and her emaciation still continued, notvplfj^ 
standing the improvement in her appetite. fn 
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considering these changes for the better, 
Mortimer felt contented with her progress, and 
in thinking over the other symptoms of indis¬ 
position, which yet required amendment, he 
consoled himself by recollecting all could not 
be done at once: “ Rome was not built in a day,” 
and another week might work wonders. 

But our hero was less prone now to seek out 
evil!—In the short time which succeeded his> 

arrival in the North, he had learned once more 

* 

to look at the brighter side of life’s opening 
picture. His eye was less jaundiced to the future 
—he had gathered fr^sh hope from his renewed 
acquaintance with Beatrice, of beinghappy with 
her; and his time had been pleasingly divided 
between the castle and the parsonage, though 
the latter, engrossed by far the greatest portion 
of it. Ellen, indeed, never seemed easy unless 
lie was with her, and the conviction of afford¬ 
ing her so much gratification, added to the 
great attraction of Beatrice’s society, furnished 
little inducement to quit a spo/*where he felt 
lie equally received and conferred benefits. 
He heard of his father’s and sister’s sate land¬ 
ing in Ireland,—he heard bothVcre better, and 
anxiously desired him to join them. What 
could be more satisfactory '! ^hat else could 
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he anticipate ? He promised both them > and 
himself, that in an another month he would be 
with them. Then, he thought, be should be 
able to carry consolation to the Baronial 
mansion of Fitz Eustace. Ellen, he flattered 
himself, would be nearly well—his business 

in London, which might occupy a fortnight, 

* 

would be completed, and, perhaps—Beatrice 
.might know, and have accepted, the offer of 
his affection. The radiant smile which hovered 
round her tnouth, and the delicate blush 
upon her cheek, at his approach, whispered 
encouragemenfto his marked attentions ; and 
had he not still felt the humiliation of the late 
events, he would have ascertained the state of 
her mind without farther delay. In the time 
he had determined yet to remain at the cottage, 
he felt opportunity would not be wanting for the 
avowal, and he resolved to postpone it until 
after Lady Dinely's visit. “We shall know 
each other still better then,” thought he, “and 
now I ani ( so, happy that I almost dread a 
change in any way.” 

Mortimer arranged these ideas in his mind, 
as he returned £o the parsonage, on the after¬ 
noon fixed for the arrival of Sir Harry and 
Lady Dinely, whom he wisely avoided meeting. 
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on the first day of their domiciliation at the 
castle. He had not slept at Mr. Vernon's the 
two previous nights, although he had not failed 
in his accustomed daily visits ; consequently, 
when he entered the parlour, and announced 
his intention of staying with Ellen the whole 
evening, she expressed much pleasure at the 
prospect, particularly as Mr. Vernon had been 

obliged to go to F-, and would not return 

until the following morning. “3Tou will now 
fulfil your promise, Mortimer,” she said, “ for 
we shall never find another opportunity hall' 
so propitious, and, you must allow that I have 
waited patiently, and deserve to be indulged.” 

A cold shiver ran through Mortimer, as he 
heard this demand, it was a task he would 
gladly have shunned, equally for her sake and 
his own; but he knew not how to avoid it. 
She had fixed upon Jhim as the fittest person 
to make the disclosure—in his heart he had 
acknow ledged the wisdom of the selection, and 

i * 

he had promised to execute the duty. lie had 
put off the evil moment, and had seen her 
anxiously struggling to prepai a herself for the 
hour of trial; and, now—when that time had ar¬ 
rived, and he saw she had nerved herself for the 
occasion, he was reluctantly oblige! to comply. 

VOL II. c 
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“This evening, dear Ellen! ” he exclaimed 
after a moment’s hesitation : “ if you arc, 
indeed, ^resolute in your determination, I will 
do so ; but I hope you will still spare yourself.” 

She placed her hand gently, but firmly, upon 
his arm, and, looking steadily in his face,sai!, 
with a solemnity which startled him ; “ Mor¬ 
timer, I would uot have required this from 
you, were it possible for me to be injured by it. 
For your sake, I would not, contribute to my 
illness, but—tear not, my more than brother— 
the deed is already done—the blow is struck—- 
ere many weeks the blighted hopes, the ruined 
name, the irreparable injuries of the nameless 
Ellen, will descend with her body to the ground 
whence it was taken.” 

“Dear Ellen, why speak in this frightful 
manner? Your health improves every day; 
and, I trust, you will yet continue to be a 
blessing to yourself ana others. Think of 
your child.” 

“ 1 do, Mortimer, but without anxiety. If 
she live, He who clothes the lilies of the field 
will take care of her; if not, I cannot wifih 

ft- ffiSs- "P‘ 

her better provided for. Do not lo<rfr so 
alarmed, dearest Mortimer; I thought you, at 
least, were not deceived by false hopes of my 
recovery.” 
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“ Until this moment I never doubted it, 
Ellen. You are out of spirits this evening. 
Come, let us change the subject: where is 
Mr. Vernon gone ? ” 

“ Ah! Mortimer, it makes me unhappy to 
think of him. What will become of him when 
I am gone ? Nay, do not interrupt me—1 
would confide in you. To your ear alone J 
would commit my decided opinion of the 
approach of death.—To outward appearance 
1 may be better, but it is the heart which feels 
(he wound : mine is broken:—I feel that, by 
slow degrees, I shajl sink, and ere long the 
lamp of my existence will be extinguished. 
Mr. Brownlow knows my situation, and I ha\e 
cautioned him against making it known to any 
one, having resolved, at present, only to tell 
you my conviction, which 1 have done now, 
because I wish you to understand how safely 
you may commence* your explanation this 
evening. You will not betray my confidence, 
dear Mortimer ? ” 

“No, dear Ellen," replied he, as something 
very much like a tear swam in his eye, pro¬ 
duced by the new light in whiiii he now looked 
upon her case, and the sudden annihilation of 
his fondest hope of her recovery. “ No ; but 

g 2 
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I cannot believe what you announce; it is 
so unlookcd for—so sudden. I must see 
lire \vnlo\v. M 

f* 

“ You shall do so to-morrow,” returned 
Ellen ; “ but do not grieve for me, Mortimer : 
I am young ,to die, it is true ; but I have been 
too much the object of fortune’s frowns to 
value life on my own account. Even in this 
seclusion, I have known sin and grief enough 
to make me wish to pass from this world to an¬ 
other, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. Death has no 
terrors for me, but, on tfic contrary, I shall 
receive it as a boon, and my ouly pain v. il 1 be 
for the two or three dear fiiends I leave behind. 
Among them, my noble brother ranks high; 
unlike others, you have not disdained to treat 
me with affection : you have made me feel that 
affection and generosity arc not unknown in 
that rank in society from w hich I have cruelly 
been excluded by birth ; and I own 1 have 
considered you, as my sole parent. Your love 
will comfort my last hours, and God will bless 
j ou for it! ” 

Tears rolled'rapidly down her cheeks as she 
said the last words, and she gently pressed his 
hand. 
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Mortimer, who had not listened to the calm 
intimation of her own dissolution without con¬ 
siderable emotion, now rose and kissed her 
tenderly, as she reclined in her easy chair;— 
then quitted the room in that haste which the 
concealment of* Jjis agitation demanded. His 
bed-room was oyer the parlour, and, for a 
quarter of an hour, Ellen heard him traverse 
the chamber with disordered steps. Shortly 
before tea time, Jic rejoined her, and, during 
that social meal, they conversed without the 
slightest allusion to the previous conversation. 
Mortimer was a shade more thoughtful, while 
his companion, o:; the contrary, strove to divest 
her mind of its ordinary gloom, for his sake. 
Being again seated by the cheerful fire, a pause 
succeeded, Ellen almost feared to press for the 
disclosure of her untold misfortunes;—while 
Mortimer was equally reluctant to commence 
a narration of such harrowing importance 
unsolicited. 

Both looked up at the samc*mo(pent ; their 
eyes met, and each comprehended the thoughts 
of the other. 

“ Mortimer,” said Ellen quietly, “ \ am pre¬ 
pared ; I cannot close my eyes # in peace, until 
I know and can forgive the unhappy Charles’s 
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errors. Tell me all now. See, I am quite 
calm.*' 

This .was, indeed, true, for she looked as 

■j I 

pale and immovable as marble, and, as Morti¬ 
mer pressed her hand, its icy coldness “ thrilled 
to the bone.” 

“ Ellon,” he said, “ I will obey you, painful 
as may be the office, I should be jealous of 
Another bolding 1 it, for your dependance gra¬ 
tifies me. You wili not require me to enter 
into your early history, which I heard from 
Mr. Vernon ? ” 

She shook her head, and he proceeded to 
give her the account of Hamilton’s marriage, 
and his subsequent conduct. When he reach¬ 
ed that point which treated of his northern 
journey, and the discovery of Hamilton's 
villany, his ill-fated auditress covered her face 

with her thin hands, and groaned aloud. He 

% 

paused, in silent pity, until, finding he had 
ceased, she looked up, and said, in tones of 
agony, “My child, my innocent child ! Oh !— 
Hargrave, how could you doom her also to 
shame! That is the bitterest drop in my cup 
of life! Yet, go on, Mortimer —she aided,;: 
more quietly, “ I must bear it.” 

Delmar passed rapidly over the rash act 
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of the detected Hamilton, fur she now wept 
bitterly ; and he went on to say how heartily 
he thought the misguided man had repented 
his crimes, and had sued for pardon. • 

“ Did you stay with him to the-last, Morti¬ 
mer? ” she enquired with a voice almost inau¬ 
dible, from her convulsive sobs. 

“ I did, Ellen ; and 1 believe the greatest 
remorse he felt was for the wreck lie had m^de 
of your happiness. The whole of the sum he 
could call his own he has willed to you as a 
reparation, I suppose.” His lip curled high 
as he spoke, and % Ellcn rejoined, with more 
asperity than he had witnessed in her before ; 
“ Did he think I would receive a price for my 
ruin ? Did he consider me so mean, Morti¬ 
mer ? Your looks tell me you do not believe it 
“ No, Ellen, 1 could not; I dared not.” 

“ You are right. Never, never would I touch 
it! Oh God ! ” she added, clasping her hands 
wildly, “ forgive his injustice ! forgive him all, 
and teach me to do the same i* llcr head san k 

on her bosom, and a deep silence ensued, w hich 

> _ « 

was at length broken by Ellen, who, address¬ 
ing her companion, whosd* eyes were fixed 
upon the fire, said, “ Fortunately there are no 
wants in the grave, therefore I shall not need 
iiis bounty—would he had not offered it—I 
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should have thought less severely of him.” 

“ I hope it was done rather with a wish to 
serve, than to insult, you, Ellen—I wish you to 
look upbn the offer of future provision less 
harshly; not only in charity to the deceased, 
but for the sake of one who must ever com¬ 
mand my duty and respect—I mean my father, 
who has written to Mr. Vernon, offering- you a 
settlement for life.” 

For a few moments she did not answer, but 
then she replied, steadily, “ Mortimer, money 
cannot heal my wounds—the obscure Ellen 
will not accept anything put the pitiful gift 
of a wretched, bitter life, from the hands of 
Fitz Eustace—name it not again, or 1 must 
think you too despise me.’* 

“ Heaven forbid! I felt confident of your 
answer before I spoke, and did so only in obe¬ 
dience to my duty. From the first moment the 
proposal was made, Mr. Vernon peremptorily 
refused it for you ; but, although I knew, as well 
as he, what wo'ald be your determination, I 
thought you ought to be allowed the opporf 
tunity of declaring it yourself.” 

“ I thank you, ir.ost deeply, for all your kind¬ 
ness, dear Mortimer,” she answered, as he said 
the last worJfs, “ I can never express half the 
gratitude 1 feel—But I am still the daughter of 
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Fitz Eustace, and I will not depend upon a 
parent who wronged my mother, and neglected 
me, until I am, unwillingly, made the instru¬ 
ment, in the hands of heaven, to rccal tys former 
cruelty most bitterly to his mind. Now he 
doubtless would heap benefits upon me, to 
silence bis own conscience, and my just com¬ 
plaints—but he need not be under any appre¬ 
hension, Mortimer, the grave reveals no secrets, 
and affection for you shall close my lips—Vtfu 
shall never have*to blush on my account, and 
the tomb shall be the depository of my sorrows! 
We have been strangely thrown together, 
Mortimer, most strangely—doubtless for some 
wise end, and He who guides our destinies 
will recompense your virtues—Yes, your re¬ 
ward is in heaven, whither I am journeying 
so quickly ! ” 

Seeing that this long and painful conversa¬ 
tion hud greatly pverpowered the invalid, 
Mortimer proposed that she should seek repose, 
to which she assented, and they parted, with a 
deep sympathy for the rdeent*sufferings of the 
other. Mortimer did not fail to mark the 
bright hectic which, for the first time that 
night, flushed her countenance, but which 
visited her cheek often afterwards, when any- 
thing agitated her. G 5 
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CIIAPTEK X. 


Sweet Maiden, dear my life mast be, 

Since it is worthy care from tin e ; 

Y et life I hold but idle breath, 

When love, or honour’s weigh'd with death. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Again, next day, Mortimer was to dine at Sir 
George’s, but, as it was not his intention to go 
there until late in the day, he spent all the 
forenoon in amusing, or rather endeavouring 
to amuse, Ellen, who seemed humbled, crushed, 
and dejected, even more than she had been the 
night before, on the first shock of the announce¬ 
ment. Not tha«t she sought relief in violent 
grief—no !—that would not have cut the war^-t 
hearted Delmar half so deep; but she looked so* 
supremely wretched, so calm, patient, and de¬ 
spairing, that it seemed to wring his very soul 
to look at her. Twenty times, in the course of 
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the morning, did he reproach himself lor gi\ mg 
her the information she wished, but neither 
mentioned the suojcct. Mr. Vernon returned, 

and Ellen resisted all Mortimer’s washes to 

«> 

send an excuse to the castle. 

“ Pray, pray, go Mortimer/’ she said, “ if 
you are so solicitous about me, you will alarm a 
Mr. Vernon, which 1 would, of all things pre¬ 
vent. I will go early to bed, and try to sleep, 
for I scarcely closed my eyes last night, ami 
then you will fnril me better on your return.” 

Thus pressed, he hesitated no longer, but 
soon set off for his friend’s house. At the dis¬ 
tance of a mile from the village, he encountered 
Mr. Brownlow, and each immediately drew 
rein, for the purpose of salutation. The worthy 
medicincr enquired after his patient, whom he 
was then, he said, going to visit. Mortimer 
informed him of her increased indisposition, 
her conviction of her own danger, and his 
desire to be told the plain truth. 

“My dear sir,” answered Mr. Brownlow, 
kindly, <f life is in the hands of the Almighty, 
and we must not give up all hope of our poor 
friend’s recovery, though, I J^novv, she herself 
entertains no idea of such an event—As you 
ask, however, for my candid opinion, and you 
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arc one who is deeply interested in my patient, 
I will own that I consider her state a most 
precarious one—She has never recovered the 
iirst blojv, and her illness has left the most 
dreadful traces of its ravages behind it.” 

“ I fear this cough, Brownlow,” rejoined 
Mortimer, earnestly. 

“So do I, Mr. Delmarj it is an unpleasant 
symptom. Does it increase much ? ” 

' * f To-day it has been more troublesome; in¬ 
deed I think she is altogether “very ill, so much 
so that I do not like her to be alone—I have 
thought that it might be adviseable to remove 
her to a warmer climate ? ” 

“ Change of scene might benefit her, Mr. 
Delniar,—but even that is doubtful, and the 
obstacles against a removal are so numerous 
that I fear such a plan is not likely to be 
effected.” 

“ But it shall be effected, Brownlow, if it be 
within the range of possibility, and you deem it 
necessary. Do you think there is any reason 
to believe tlfat her feelings of danger are wjj& 
founded, or are they only the offspring of low 
spirits and debility ? ” 

“ I think, as I before said, that her state is 
most precarious,-, but I also hope that the 
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spring 1 may restore her; at present it would, be 
dangerous to remove her, we must look to the 
spring, sir, to do her good—we must not des¬ 
pond—she is young, and time and medicine 
may do much.” 

“ I hope to heaven they will!” said Morti¬ 
mer, thoughtfully: “ but I own. Lain very un¬ 
easy—however, do not let me detain you. 1 
see you are unwilling to destroy all hopes, 
though your conscience forbids you to credit 
false 01108 .” * 

Upon this they separated, the doc lor to pur¬ 
sue his Useulapian avocations, and Mortimer to 
muse, as he rode slowly on, upon the thousand 
harassing, as well as pleasing, subjects, upon 
which his mind was ever bent.—lie was ill 
satisfied with his conversation with the doctor, 
for he perceived that, with the characteristic 
caution of his class, Mr. Brownlow had avoided 
committing himself/ and he uould not speak 
confidently of either result of Ellen’s illness. 
“ Confound his dissimulation!^ thought Del- 
mar, “ howl hate all his tribe. It mftist, how ever, 
be confessed they are useful nuisances some¬ 
times ; and, if I do not feel satisfied, l will per¬ 
suade Ellen to see a Physician before I leave 
her.” Having thus determinbd,he allowed his 
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ideas to be engrossed by Beatrice, and his de* 
lightful anticipations in that quarter, until the 
gates of Heron Park rose to his view. He 
was thefi suddenly aroused by the clatter of 
approaching horsemen, and, in a minute, the 
whole party drew up beside him. He looked 
up in surprise, and instantly recognised his 
friend the Baronet, and the ci-devant Mary 
Beaumont, with a handsome stranger, appa- 
rently some few years under thirty, whom he 
conjectured was no other than her husband. 

“ Mortimer,” said Sir George, “ 1 believe you 
are already acquainted with my cousin ! Lady 
Dinely, you have not forgotten Mr. Dclmar.” 

“ It would be difficult to do so alter once 
knowing him,” replied Lady Dinely, smiling, 
as they mutually bowed, “ allow me to intro¬ 
duce my husband to you,” she continued,— 
“ Mr. Dclmar, Sir Harry Dinely; Sir Harry, 
Mr. Delmar.” 

“Though I have never had the pleasure of 

seeing you before, Mr. Dclmar,” said Sir 

\ 

Harry, “lhavc often heard my fiiend, Mrsr 
Hamilton, mention her brother in such terms 
as to make me anxious to cultivate his ac¬ 
quaintance, and I hope this will not be our 
only opportunity of meeting.” 
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These preliminaries of an introduction being* 
concluded, Mortimer enquired after Lady 
Heron and Beatrice, who Sir George informed 
him had accompanied the equestrian party in 
the carriage during the ride, until they reached 
the cottage, where they had expected to arrive 
before Mortimer's departure. Finding how¬ 
ever, he had set off, his mother and sister had 
remained a short time with Ellen, while he 
with his visiters had hastened after Del mar! 
The latter expressed his pleasure and obliga¬ 
tion for Lady Heron's kindness, and they con¬ 
versed gaily until they reached the mansion. 

“ 1 think J shall ride back and meet Lady 
Ileron, George," said Mortimer, suddenly 
turning his horse in the direction they had 
just come. “I suppose she will be again on 
the road by this time.” 

** Oh ! it is scarcely worth while, Mortimer, 
they will be here soon, and I want you to see 
Sir Harry Dincly's famous horse, lor I have 
been telling him how knowittg you are in 
horse-flesh.” 

“ Do you presume to think, George,” said his 
cousin, archly, “ that Mr. Deinjar, who I know 
is so gallant, will sacrifice the pleasure of 
acting the gay cavalier, for thfe sake of seeing 
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that wretched animal Sir Harry prizes so 
highly, and in which I am sure I could never 
detect the smallest pretension to beauty? ” 

t( Throt is because you do not understand it, 
Mary,” replied her husband, in no way pleased 
at her contempt of his favourite. I wish you 
would confine your opinions to those things 
which belong to yourself,” he added, as Mor¬ 
timer galloped off, after saving, with a bow to 
Lady Dinely, liow T much he felt flattered by her 
opinion of him. She made her husband no 
reply, but entered the house with an air of 
easy nonchalance, whrle her spouse accompa¬ 
nied George to the former’s favourite haunt, 
the stables. 

Mortimer, meanwhile, retrod the road to the 

village, and about a mile and a half from the 

park joined the ladies. As he rode beside the 

carriage, which was an open one, they talked 

of their visit, and Delmac derived no small 

pleasure from the interest they expressed for 

Ellen. The Way from Clay brook was a cross 

« 

road, and, though kept in tolerable repair, was 
so narrow' that, in passing any other vehicle, 
the young horspman was obliged to relinquish 
his station, and fall to the rear, but a moment’s 
interval found him again at his post. Half 
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the distance had now been accomplished, when 
the attention of all was called to the sound of 
a carriage advancing towards them at a mosi 
furious rate. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, can that be 
Mr. Dclmar!” said Lady Heron, anxiously, 
“ something surely must have happened—” 

“ I fancy so indeed,” replied he, “ I will just 
ride forward if you please.” These words; 
were scarcely uttefed when a turn in the road 
enabled them to see the occasion of their 
alarm, which was no way diminished by per¬ 
ceiving a cart, in which were a man and two 
children, coining with the speed of lightning 
down the road. At a glance, Delmar discovered 
that the driver had lost all command over the 
animal, and Beatrice’s danger instantly rushed 
upon his mind. He cast one anxious look at 
her, as he ordered the coachman, for God’s 
sake, to draw up as much as possible into the 
shallow ditch by the road-side, in hopes the 
horse might, by some happy ctettiqp, take ad¬ 
vantage of the space thus afforded him, and 
avoid coming in contact with the Britchska. 

“ Where are you going, Mr.^Delmar ?” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Heron. 

“ Oh ! never mind me,” replied ly^ quickly, 
as he w atched the carriage being placed as he 
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desired, a nearer the hedge, still nearer,” he 
continued to the coachman, " it will never 
pass—there, that must do.” 

ii 

"Oh! pray, pray get somewhere safe, Mr. 
Delmar, there, behind the carriage,” urged 
Beatrice, surprised by the hazard of the mo¬ 
ment into* more than unusual expression of 
her feelings. 

€t Fear not for me. Miss Heron,*’ he said,with 
a look which revealed his .satisfaction at her 
solicitude, “ I have more than one motive to 
encourage self-preservation.” 

" Indeed, Mr. Delmar, I am sure you will 
get hurt, you frighten me so much by staying 
so close here, that I hope, for my sake, if not 
for your own, you will move.” 

“ Where can I be safer, or happier than by 
you. Miss Herop,” he said, in a low tone: 
“ however, for your sake, my life is sacred.” 

At any other time, his looks and manner 
would have called the eloquent blood into the 
cheek of B.ealnice, but at this moment all oilier 
feeling was swallowed up in fear MW™ 
safety, and by a look she testified her Wanks. 
These hurriecT sentences had passed in the 
space of a few moments, and the cart was now 
quite close to the spot. 

* “ You had better stand by that gate, sir,*’ said 
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the coachman. Mortimer turned to do so, but 
he had delayed his retreat so long* that the 
danger was close at hand, and he only escaped 
destruction by leaping his horse over fhe gate 
into a field; for the unwieldy vehicle, after 
dashing past the Britchska, without doing any 
farther mischief than startling,the* horses, the 
terrified animal made a sudden sweep, and 
brought the cart in contact with the gate-pos^ 
and the consequences may easily be imagined. 
In a moment, its unfortunate occupants were 
thrown out, the hedge received one child,while 
its companions were ejected at either side. 
The concussion effectually restrained the ter¬ 
rified horse, for the footman, leaping to the 
ground, as soon as his mistress’s danger was 
past, was enabled to prevent farther mischief 
by seiziug the unguarded bridle. 

Beatrice, who had seen the imminent peril 
of him she loved, and trembled in impotent 
alarm, was pale and agitated when he, an 
instant after, again stood by her. # Consigning 
his steed to the coachman, who was now at his 
horses' heads, he said, “ Thank Heaven! you 
are safe, I scarcely anticipated so fortunate 
a result.” 

w 

“ We must congratulate you on escape, 
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Mr. Delmar,” said Lady Heron, u at the same 
time that we thank you lor your attention to 
us—but do let us out of the carriage, the poor 
man, I fear, is hurt/' 

This request was quickly complied with, 
and, as Delmar handed Beatrice down the 
steps, their eyes met, and, though hers were 
instantly cast down, he gathered enough from 
that glance to encourage him to take advan¬ 
tage of the moment—to warmly press the 
delicate hand which rested upon his arm. 
They all approached the place where the foot¬ 
man was raising the sufferer, who seemed 
perfectly insensible, and was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely from a cut on the head. 

“ Do you not call this an unfortunate result, 
Mr. Delmar ?” said Beatrice, as she gave him 
her handkerchief, with which he began to bind 
up the wound. 

“ I was actuated by much more selfish con¬ 
siderations, Miss Heron, when I said those 
words,*’ returned he. “ This accident is indeed 
bad enough.” 

Beatrice turned hastily to the child, who 
appeared little injured, although, after disen¬ 
gaging itself from the hedge, it ran up to its 
father. Crying piteously; the other, Lady 
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Heron and her daughter endeavoured in vain 
to pacify. It screamed terribly, and they soon 
discovered that its arm was broken. The 
broken limb was placed in a sling, and, as 
soon as it was ascertained that the man be¬ 
longed to Claybrook, it was agreed that 
assistance should be sent as soon the ladies 
should arrive at the castle, for the cart was 
too much injured to be of any use in convey¬ 
ing the man home. Mortimer persisted in 
remaining with tlic servant, at the disastrous 
spot, in the benevolent intention of assisting 
the man, who now gave some tokens of return- 
ing animation. The plan was on the eve of 
being put in execution, when another party 
arrived, who, being inhabitants of the village, 
and friends of the countryman, readily under¬ 
took to do all that was necessary in the affair. 
After seeing the sufferers placed in the con¬ 
veyance belonging to the new comers, and 
enjoining every care possible, Mortimer was 
going to re-mount his horse to Accompany his 
charge home, when Lady Heron said, “ Come, 
Mr. Delmar, let Thomas ride your horse, while 
you get into the carriage with us; you have 
been in danger enough to-day to make me 
keep you under my own eye. »You really were - * 
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too rash, besides the twilight is coming on, 
and, since you professed to have come here 
expressly to take care of us, you can attend 
to your*duty better.” 

It may he supposed he did not require 
pressing, and he answered in terms of gallan¬ 
try, as he‘Seated himself opposite Beatrice. 
The accident furnished ample fund for dis¬ 
cussion, as they rapidly approached the castle, 
and both the ladies joined in commending 
Mortimer’s conduct, at the" same time that 
they expressed their fear at the peril in which 
he had been placed. 

Oh! how delightful is it to one who loves, 
to hear the object of his preference declare 
an unqualified interest in his behalf j How 
grateful is commendation from those sweet 

lips! How penetrating the gentle smile of 

* 

kindness that attends it! 

Mortimer’s heart bounded with love and 
hope, as he listened to the thrilling tones|p|F 
Beatrice’s voice. He felt assured of her a(M&*» 
tion, and for the satisfaction of that*moot^aC 

I 

he felt he would willingly have risked** ten 
time^more thp.n he had done. 'Arrived at 
^ home, they were met at the door by Sir George, 
in considerable alarm at their delay, but an 
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explanation was soon afforded, and he united 
in thanking his friend for taking his office for 
him, and fulfilling it so entirely to his wish. 

“Well, Mr. Delmar," said Lady dlinely, 
w ith an arch smile, as he handed her to the 
dining room. “ I hear you are again a favourite 
at Mr. Vernon's.” 

<r I have, indeed, been much there, lately,” 
replied Mortimer, “ but intend being off for 
Irclaud, soon.” 

“ Now you do not mean me to give credit to 
that declaration, I hope, or 1 shall absolutely 
think you have bce^ saying sweet things to 
some inconstant fair, and again been repulsed. 
I shall always think a hasty journey to 
Ireland a suspicious manoeuvre with you. 
My memory is a gopd one, ahd I recollect, 
though some years have past since, that you 
left us very suddenly, after a long attendance 
at that same cottage.” 

Mortimer's dark complexion but ill con¬ 
cealed the colour which dye^ # his cheek at 
these words, for Beatrice followed close, and 
would, most probably, overhear them. More 
piqued and angry than he ^vas aware, he 
rejoined, somewhat sharply, “ I suppose, you 
remember. Lady Dinely, that 1 SirJgg#rge wa* 
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ray companion in that trip—do you conceive 
lie was alike actuated ? ” 

She coloured highly, and Delmar w r as sorry 
lor his hasty reply, but she turned it off with 
a laugh, saying, u Travelling has made you 
brilliant, Mr. Delraar, I see you are a preux 
chevalier, armed at all points.** 

By this time they had reached the room, and 
no more was said; indeed from that time lie 
suffered no annoyance from her badinage, for 
she found that hejknew how to wield her own 
weapons; A V 

The evening was one of peculiar happiness 
to our hero, he saw nothing but Beatrice, 
though he forbore to annoy her, in the presence 
of her friends, by any uncommon display of 
his admiration; or rather his tender regard. 
So blind* indeed, was he to every thing around 
him, except W* that he did not detect the ill- 
suppressed Indignation of Sir Harry Dinely, 
at the flirtation o£ his wife with a young 

Scotchman wh\>, wijth his sister, were on a 
visit to Sir George. 

Our 4Hfcnd Mary, with her chan^pf name, 
had not changed her disposition flftoquetry, 
on the contrary, it seemed to^^haye gained 
strength^ time'and circumstance. Her hus- 
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band was, like many individuals, all smiles so 
long as everything was subservient to his will, 
but his overbearing temper would bear no 
opposition. Then he became morose, and, as 

love had little to do in his marriage, his wife 

* 

# felt the whole force of his harshness, if he 
were displeased, which was but too often the 
case. He demanded constant attention, and 
perfect submission on her part, which, in the 
early days of matrimony, when all was new,« 
she endeavoured to gratify him in; but she 
was young and lively, pud finding it was far 
• easier to please generally, than individually, 
she still continued to % indulge Che propensity 
which had cost her the love of her cousin. 
She soon discovered what a mistake she had 
x made in her choice, but her highspirit forbad 
her to repine at the consequences of her own 
folly; and she wisely reconciled herself, as 
much as possible, to her situation. She seldom 
did any thing intentionally to displease Sir 
Harry, but indifference ruled giost of her 
actions towards him, and soon bfecame a com¬ 
plete defence against his iU temper, which, was 
not improvc^by this conduct. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, dissension ever reigned litetween them, 
though, unless Mary’s flirting was very con- *“ 
spicuous. Sir Harry never permittficUrls anger 
VOL. If. h 
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to appear, in public. That was what he could 
not tolerate, for he was aw r are of her disposi¬ 
tion before marriage, but had suffered pecuniary 
considerations to supersede that, and every 
thing else; consequently, felt more irritated, 
because he had, he knew, wilfully subjected, 
himself to this constant annoyance. Lady 
Dinely’s manners were naturally engaging, 
and many wore those she captivated for the 
moment, who, like this north countryman, 
knew nothing of her character. 

It had been Lady Heron's dread that, in 
this visit, her son should be made uneasy, 
blit to her great joy She soon saw she was 
mistaken, for .Sir George, though kind, was 
cool, and evidently kept on his guard, parti¬ 
cularly when he observed she played her 
former game. Mortimer, loo, knew her of old, 
and was not to be deceived by her gaiety into 
any attentions which might pain Beatrice; 
indeed, as wc have already said, his heart was 
so entirely <;le voted to the latter that, on the 
evening *£n Question, he was dead’ to every 
thing but her. About twelve o’clock alidad 
retired, except the two friends/lRid theywere 
standing with their candles lighted, ready to 
separate, when Sir George said, “ Well, 
Delmai^ what do you think of Lady Dinely?” 
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“ I would not be her husband, Heron, that 
is all,” he replied, laconically. 

“ You are about right there,” answered 
George, “ she seems just as gay as ever.” 

“ It is fortunate Sir Harry does not mind 
her badinage,” said Mortimer, smiling. 

“Not mind it, Helmar, not mind it! why 
where have your eyes and ears bSen the last 
few hours ? He has been chafing terribly, and 
I dare say she is in for a famous curtain lec» 
ture-to-night. I he # ar he has an infernal temper, 
did you not see how savage he looked at her, 
as she laughed and talked with M c Arthur?” 

“ No, indeed, 1 tlrcmght he seemed a very 
pleasant man, and only pitied him because 1 
thought him a fool to be so quiet.” 

The young men had again approached the 
fire, and George drew a chair close to the 
fender, and motioned bis companion to do the 
same, as he rejoined, “Ah \ you do not know 
him yet. I fancy if both w ere more quiet, they 
would be happier. Beatrice saj T s, from what 
Mary has told her, they are an ^11-assorted 
pair, and my own observations induce me to 
think they^pgf on very uncomfortably. It is a 
pity, for she is really a nice giri* if it w ere not 
for that one failing. Not ths^t I would haw¬ 
ker now if I could,” he added, c^ujcbffi, “ for 
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her perseverance in pursuing McArthur, has 
quite disgusted me. I assure *you, I congratu¬ 
late myself upon having had a lucky escape, 
though I have not told any one so but your¬ 
self ; still/’ he added, pensively, “ I cannot 
help pitying her, for I think she would have 
been very different with a less mercenary man. 
I suppose Acr money was all hc’wantcd,—how¬ 
ever, I should certainly be better satisfied if 
•he were more kind to her.” 

When he paused, Mortimer made no answer, 
but sat absorbed in thought, and it was very 
evident to George he had been spending his 
breath in vain. A short silence followed, when 
the baronet resumed as he rose, “ You arc* not 
in a talking humour I fancy, Mortimer, so, if 
you please, as the fire is none of the brightest, 
but, like your conversation, somewhat languid, 
I will make my exit.” 

“ I really beg your pardon. Heron, I own 
iny inattention extreme ; but, I was pondering 
on a subject of vast importance to me, and, as 
you are pprti?.Jly interested in the business, 
perhaps I may as well take the present oppor~ 
tunity of opening my mind to you.” 

Again Sir <Gcorge took his place by the 
expiring embers, and Mortimer continued, “ I 
haye nbw^Greorgc, been sometime a constant 
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visiter here, and have ever received the greatest 
attention and kindest welcome from you, and 
Lady Heron, which, believe me, 1 fully appre¬ 
ciate.” • 

“ What, in the name of all that's miraculous, 
Mortimer, do you mean by this solemn opening 
to your confidential information, <for such J 
take your communication to be, from the hour 
you have chosen to make it—midnight is aq 
ominous time/' 

“We are not always able to controul our 
actions, Heron, or J might have selected a 
fitter occasion for ij»y disclosure; however, 
not to detain you long, I will be brief. Years 
have elapsed since 1 first loved your sister, but 
I was deterred from declaring myself then, by 
a fancied coldness on her part. 1 believe I w as 
to blame—over hasty—for I have every reason 
to hope that she is willing to listen favourably 
to my proffered affection. In the last fe a 
weeks, I have ascertained that, unless I can 
obtain her hand, I cannot be ha^J>y ; and to you 
as her nearest and dearest relation, I apply for 
permission to plead my cause to her. I need 
not explain my prospects, my ^ntentions, far¬ 
ther; our acquaintance is not the creation olja^ 
week or month.” 

The baronet had purposely abided inter- 
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rupting his companion during his statement; 
hut, as soon as he concluded, he replied, with a 
glowing’ cheek and pleasure sparkling in his 
eye, u What you have just said does not sur¬ 
prise me, my dear Mortimer. I know how ex¬ 
cellent, how delightful, Beatrice is, and I have 
not been blind to the a growing attachment of 
my friend. That she is worthy of every sen¬ 
timent of love and esteem I am well aware, 
and had I felt any alarm, or had I not thought 
that he was a man calculated to make her as 
happy as she deserves to be, I would long ago 
have put a stop to an acquaintance which might 
have destroyed her peace of mind. No, Dclmar, 
did I not feel perfectly convinced Beatrice’s 
happiness would be safe in your keeping, you 
had not found the welcome here you have 
done. But I think you said she is stiU igno¬ 
rant of your preference ?” 

“ I did, George: as far as words arc con¬ 
cerned, she is. I desired to know your senti¬ 
ments before T explained myself to her—” 

“ For my sister I must not answer, though J 
believe I might safely do so; but for myself, I 
can truly say jhat the man who has been my 
.degrest friend so long, I shall be most happy 
to reccfri^a^a brother. My good mother you 
must speak t<Ty ourself in the morning, for I 
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shall leave you to work your own way, unless 
you require my services, being convinced such 
things are best managed by the party most 
interested/' As he spoke, he offered his hand 
to his friend, who said, as he grasped it 
warmly, “ You have done all I require, 
George, and I thank you for it, you have made 
me the happiest fellow in the world 

“ You forget that I am only an inferior 
potentate,” returned the baronet, laughing, 0 
** whose opinion you have consulted. l)o not 
be too sanguine of success — woman is an 
incomprehensible being/' 

“ Oh ! I have very*little fear—good night, 
George,” answered our hero, again taking his 
candle, and then leaving the room. 

‘'Well!” thought Sir George, as he stood 
still a moment before he followed him, well! 

J am glad both for Beatrice's and his own sake, 
that he has candidly avow r ed Ins attachment; 
and I am sure, my dear mother will be greatly 
rejoiced at it, for Mortimer holjjs no insigni¬ 
ficant place in her esteem, aftd her highest 
pleasure is to make her children happy. Mary, 
too, she would have saved from sorrow, if 
possible/' 
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CHAPTER XL 


In the mild eyes that »ho\\e before him. 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
All other transports known on earth. 

That he was loved—well, warmly loved.— 

/ MOORE. 


We must pardon Mortimer, if, on the kind 
accordance of Sir George, he for a space for¬ 
got all the anxiety, all the trouble, he had 
recently experienced, and gave himself up 
entirely to the pleasing realization of his 
hopes, which he foresaw the next day would 
produce. Blessed with such sleep as is known 
only in youth} the night was quickly spent, 
and the lover rose the following morning with 
alacrity, to take another important step to¬ 
wards the goal of felicity. Knowing Lady 
Heron to be &n early riser, and that she 


^pass'vfl^sometime in her boudoir before the 
breakfast ho«f» which w as ten o'clock he de- 
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tcrmined to see her before that meal, that his 
fate might be decided without delay. “ Then, 
if his suit prospered, he should meet his 
beloved Beatrice with two-fold delight^ while, 
if, on the contrary—but, he could not think of 
any failure—had not George given him every 
encouragement, every reason to ^believe he 
should not be rejected ? and it was madness to 
contemplate the dark side.” 

Lady Heron’s morning room was not a re* 
ceptaclc of luxury, or of selfish enjoyment, 
which she kept entirely to herself. No! she 
was by far too fond of seeing smiling faces 
around her, to like ah apartment dedicated to 
herself and solitude. It was a kind of study 
where books, music, or work, were the amuse¬ 
ments, hnd where all who liked such recrea¬ 
tions were welcome. Here, Mortimer had spent 
many happy hours in the society of Beatrice, 
and had fed his growing love upon her smiles, 
or, listened rapturously to her voice, as she 
warbled the airs he selected. t 

It was about half past nine/when he stood 
at the door of this little sanctorum, irresolute 
whether to enter at once, or fo knock for ad¬ 
mission, and he had just deternJined upon the 
latter, when it was opened, and Lady J&tftfii ’ 
appeared in the act of coming ou^ “ My dear 
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madam, 47 he said, without any hesitation, 
“ you must pardon my early intrusion, but I 
come to solicit a few •moments’ conversation 
with y^u, previous to our meeting for the day.” 

" I need scarcely say your request is granted 
with pleasure, Mr. Delmar,” she returned, and, 
re-entering the apartment, whither he followed 
her, ‘'though I hope,” she added, with an en¬ 
quiring look, " your unexpected visit is not 
occasioned by any alarming occurrence? You 
seem agitated !” 

“ Dispel your fears then, dear Lady Heron, 
nothing has happened to my knowledge to call 
forth your anxiety. I am come to place my 
future fate in your hands: to be sentenced by 
one word from you, to bliss or misery—to de¬ 
mand, in short, your consent to becoming the 
possessor of your daughter’s hand. I have 
loved her long. Lady Heron, she is all my 
imagination has conceived most estimable, 
most delightful in a wife—and I intreat you 
will not destnoy my dreams of happiness. Let 
me aspire to a place in your affection beside 
my friend, and I promise you shall never have 
to repent granting me the privilege of a son. 
My every thcJught, every care, shall be for 
^&eai¥i£e, and all in the power of affection shall 
be employeftUto form her felicity. I am not an 
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adept at professions, but my actions shall tes¬ 
tify my love for her, and my gratitude to you, 
if you grant my petition/’ 

The good lady’s eyes were suffused with 
tears, and an instant elapsed ere she rejoined, 
“ Your request, Mr. Delmar, is one of great 
importance to a mother, perhaps more so to 
me than many others, for, in my dear Beatrice, 
I have found the kind friend and attentive 
nurse, as well as the exemplary daughter—tf> 
resign her to another will, therefore, be a 
struggle, but all selfish considerations shall be 
set aside for her good, if what you Imve asked 
will tend to such. George, however, must be 
consulted.” 

“ I am not under any alarm on his account. 
Lady Ilcron/’ interrupted Delmar, “ lie has 
already given me the strongest assurances of 
his approbation of my suit. On yourself, and 
Beatrice, only,depend my hopes and fears, my 
pleasure, or pain, and f trust you will not keep 
me in a cruel suspense/’ # 

“Beatrice’s choice, my d£ar Mr. Delmar, 
ever has, and ever must be perfectly unbiassed 
by me—she is quite com petent to judge for her¬ 
self—and I may therefore say that you may 
apply to her in all confidence for I knov ^Itat 
without her heart, you could neyer obtain her 
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hand. If my voice be necessary to pave your 
way, it will he heard only in the language of a 
parent, anxious for her child’s well-being, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that, were I to 
select a partner for her, I know of no one I 
could have preferred to the young friend who 
now stands beside me—Nay, do not thank me 
yet, Mr. DeJmar,” she continued, wilh a smile, 
as he began to pour forth his gratitude, u do 
not thank me yet, Beatrice is the principal per¬ 
son to be gained; therefore ‘the most arduous 
part of the business is still to be overcome.” 
(Mortimer smiled.) “ Your looks declare you 
are fearless on that point.' Well! I will go to 
Beatrice, and apprise her of the honour you 
intend her; for I am sure you have not inti¬ 
mated your sentiments to her, for she has no 
secrets from me.” 

* Your are right, dear madam,” replied the 
happy Delmar, “I have not spoken to Miss 
Heron, but, since I have obtained your concur¬ 
rence, I beg yo^ will allow me to plead my own 
cause I believe Beatrice is already ijj^^wn, 

but permit me t<* be the first to ascerttynthat 

point?” "™ r ' 

* 

“ You shall,”* returned Lady Heron, kindly, 
*-^Hnot deprive you of so great a pleasure— 

I will send fiy; her here.” So saying, she laid 
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her hand on the bell, but was deterred from 
sounding it by the entrance of her daughter, 
who was instantly on the point of retreating, 
when she saw Delmar. Lady Heron, however, 

V 

said, “ Beatrice, my dear, come in—we want 
you in our counsels/* 

“ I came to say, mama, that the Jjreakfast is 
ready, and that Mary and Sir Harry are both 
down,” answered Beatrice, coming in. 

“1 will not keep them then,” replied her 
mother, “ but wiH leave you to answer the 
question Mr. Delmar came to ask me.** 

The cheek of Beatrice flushed, as Lady Heron 
quitted the room, ana, for an instant, she ap¬ 
peared undecided whether or not to follow her; 
but our hero did not give her time to hesitate 
long, for the door had scarcely closed upon 
Lady llcron, when he said, “ I trust you are 
not going to refuse the office your mother has 
delegated you to perform. Miss Heron—1 hope 
my question is not one calpulatcd to alarm you/' 
She looked at him, with a faiti£ smile, as hr 
took her hand, which trembled violently, his 
own he knew was hardly more steady, as he 
pursued, “ You will'stay to hear me declare, 
what indeed I believe you havj known some 
time, how much my happiness is in your hfpias 1 — 
how long, how fondly, I have coqtroiplated the 
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hour, when I might consider myself authorised, 
by your kindness, to throw myself on your 
generosity, and ask the inestimable gift of this 
little h*md—Let me flatter myself you have 
seen my unceasing endeavours to win your 
esteem, your love, Beatrice—my never failing 
attempts tp; obtain that favour, which must 
eventually ripen iibto affection. But tremble 
not so, I am the one to feel alarmed, who see 
'{he seal of my fate as yet undecided—Speak to 
me, Beatrice, in pity speak to me—Am I to call 
you mine ? ” As he spoke the last words, he 
led her gently to a chair, and, while she strug¬ 
gled with her feelings, and strove to speak, he 
again said, “This silence gives me courage, 
dear Beatrice, for I am sure you would never 
deceive me by false hopes. Our acquaintance 
is not new, you have known me as the friend 
of your brother, and I have loved you ardently 
long, long before I had any reason to believe 
you returned my affection.” 

“ My mother,” said Beatrice, faintly, as her 
tears began to ‘flow in unrestrained freedom. 

“ Your mother consents,” rejoined Mortimer, 
“ and if your hesitation proceeds from that un¬ 
certainty, my* doubt is solved, for, from her, 
rTtokia kind declaration of her consent—give 
me then, dearest, one little word to seal my 
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possession of this coveted treasure—I could 
offer you rank, and wealth, did I think such 
would enhance the value of my love—but I 
should scorn to owe, to such paltry m^ans, a 
hand I could not gain from love.” 

He spoke warmly, perhaps more haughtily 
than he intended, and his companion cast her 
swimming eyes up towards his face in some 
surprise; but she said, with tolerable compo¬ 
sure, " I reciprocate that feeling, Mr. Delmarf 
and were any thing *to make me hesitate at this 
moment, it would be the prospect of a coronet, 
which, I believe, is not unfrcquently a crown 
of thorns.*’ 

“ You shall not. find it so, Beatrice: why not 
consider it a wreath of roses, the brilliancy 
and sweet odour of which shall be emblematical 
of the soft smiles and breathings of love !—It 
shall be my study to realise this picture, when 
heaven wills that I should support the dignity 
of our house—May that day be at present far 
removed! But you have not bid me hope, 
though I dare not think of the*reverse—suffer 
me once more to ask—that dear hand is-” 

"Yours, Mr. Delmar,” interposed Beatrice, 
firmly extending it towards lihn, and, at the 
same time, placing the other over her burning 
brow. . • 
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We need not detail how many fervent kisses 

Mortimer impressed upon that cherished hand, 

or how his heart bonnded lightly in his breast, 

as he heard her last words, neither do we deem 
r 

it necessary to relate the numberless vows and 
extravagances of a lover—a fortunate lover, 
when he learns, for the first time, that he is in 
turn beloved ; but vs ill simply inform our readers 
that an hour had elapsed ere Beatrice or Mor- 
Vimer recollected that breakfast was waiting, 
or that love was not an antidote to hunger. 
Happy, however, as the former w r as, she could 
not immediately join the party round the break¬ 
fast table, she could not' encounter the nume¬ 
rous enquiries on her unusually late appearance, 
and, therefore, on leaving the boudoir, she 
sought her own room, while the joyous Delmar 
repaired to the parlour. He skilfully parried 
Lady Dinely’s jests upon his tardiness, and 
Lady Heron was not long in discovering by his 
looks how his conference with her daughter 
had terminate^. She soon after learnt from 
Beatrice, ii? what manner his proposals had 
been received, and George united with her 
in expressing entire approbation of the con¬ 
nection. r 

^JS^w, my jflear fellow,” said the young 
Baronet, aftgr he had heard Mortimer's success, 
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as he shook him by the hand, “ now I may say 
how long I have desired and hoped for this 
event—how long I have seen that you and my 
dear sister were fitted to each other, arid how 
perfectly 1 am satisfied with the new relation 
she destines for me. That you will not repent 
your choice I can safely promise, fo$, although 
a brother’s praises may not be strictly admis¬ 
sible, 1 cannot help saying that she is all a 
man should look for in matrimony; and, if 
happiness be not ydur portion, no pity will you 
get from me, for I shall then look suspiciously 
upon my friend.” 

“ That time will never come, dear George,” 
said Beatrice, who had entered the room, and 
heard the latter part of his speech. " If Mor¬ 
timer be as determined to follow the dictates of 
duty and affection as I am, happiness must be 
the consequence.” 

“ Do you doubt it, Beatrice ?” said her lover 
with a smile, testifying at once his pleasure at 
her answer, and confidence in her love. She 
replied only by giving him her liantl, and, as 
George turned away, he said, with a laugh, 
“ Well, I am glad you are so confident in 
each other ; but what think you bf a walk, or 
ride, for I see Sir Harry going* to his darling 
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haunt. You stay with us to-day, of course, 
Delmar ? " 

“ Most willingly, George, but I believe I 
must \yritc a few lines to Ellen, who expected 
me home to-day/' 

t€ Why not go over to her?" said his friend, 
“ You can be back long before dinner. I am 
sure Beatrice will allow the justice of your 
going to the cottage.” 

Delmar turned, enquiringly, to her, and she 
said, “ I hope you do not think it necessary to 
disappoint Ellen, on my account, Mr. Delmar; 

I should be sorry to be the cause of giving 

* 

her pain, which your remaining here this 
morning might effect. You had better go, blit 
need not stay long. Remember, T wish you 
to do as you think best." 

“ Your wish is a command, Beatrice,” he 
replied, “ and I will obey." Mortimer, ac¬ 
cordingly, speedily gallopped to Claybrook, 
where he was, as usual, most welcome. 

The subsequent three or four days rolled 
away in the gratifying duties required of Mor¬ 
timer by Beatrice and the invalid. The former, 
in avowing her love, had thrown aside all 
that chilling reserve, all that distance, which 
had equally pained and deceived her lover. 
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and appeared in her real character of an affec¬ 
tionate girl, ready to bestow her entire confi¬ 
dence on the man she preferred, not for any 
worldly considerations, but from esteem based 
on the purest feelings. 

Ellen continued much in the same state, 
though she would not permit Mortimer to 
entertain hopes of her permanent amendment. 
“ My sand is not yet expended, dear Morti¬ 
mer,” she said to him on one occasion, “ and 
perhaps, indeed, some time may elapse ere 
1 am called away; but I cannot bear to see 
you rest your expectations upon so precarious 
a foundation as the momentary pause in my 
complaint, before it takes its last stride to¬ 
wards the great goal for which we all must 
run. I am content with the prospect, there¬ 
fore why these vain regrets? Let me hear 
them no more, but tell me rather about the 
gentle friend you say has consented to become 
your wife. She is so good, so amiable, that, 
did I not know Mortimer Delmar so well, I 
should tremble, from experience, for Her. Yet,” 
she added, in a low, mournful tone, “ Har¬ 
grave was all love, all affection to me—though 
Hamilton has destroyed me.” • 

Dclmar, anxious to withdraw* her from so 
sad a topic, complied with her request, and 
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spoke of Beatrice, whom he told her he should” 
depute his substitute at Clay brook on his 
departure, which could not now be long de¬ 
layed. Beatrice, by her kindness, had won 
the regard of the mourner, and her frequent 
visits latterly, had afforded both comfort and 
consolation to her ; it was, therefore, w ith the 
most sincere pleasure that she learnt Morti¬ 
mer’s attachment, and the probability of her 
assuming his office during the period of his 
unavoidable absence. It’ may, perhaps, be 
deemed strange, nay, even imprudent, by the 
over fastidious, for Beatrice to devote a portion 
of her time to the benevolent employment of 
soothing, or endeavouring to soothe the sor¬ 
rows of the unhappy Ellen. It is true, she 
had become the dupe of an artful villain, and 
had unconsciously sullied her fair fame, and, in 
the eyes of the world, she was unworthy of 
notice, but, in the estimation of those who 
knew her, she was only the innocent, the 
suffering viotim. Her thoughts, her feelings, 
were as phre as qver, and the Herons were far 
too high minded to permit prejudice, or fastidi¬ 
ousness, to overcome their kindness. They 
saw Ellen afflicted, both in mind and body, 
and one and aril strove to alleviate her sorrows. 
Perhaps 'Beatrice’s growing partiality for 
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Mortimer heightened her pleasure in comfort¬ 
ing the mourner, since she observed how 
kindly he took their disinterested attention. 

The week which the young lover had fixed, 
as the term of his farther stay, now w&nted 
but two days more of its completion, when he 
set off with Beatrice in the pony phaeton, to 
pass the morning with Ellen. Half hour's 
drive brought them to their journey's end, 
where Delmar found letters requiring his 
immediate presenceJn the Metropolis. The 
unwelcome summons had been delayed until 
the last moment, in expectation of his daily 
arrival, and, consequently, no time was to be 
lost. A shade of vexation passed over Mor¬ 
timer’s countenance, as he re-folded the ob¬ 
noxious epistle, and stood in deep thought. 

“ You are uneasy, Mortimer," said Beatrice, 
who was the first to notice his dissatisfaction. 

“ I am,” he replied, “ but scarcely ought to 
be so, for this letter only calls me hence four- 
and-twenty hours sooner than I had intended 
to leave you; compelling my departure by 
to-morrow's early coach. Indeed, I fancy 
I ought to go to-night—but do not look so 
alarmed, dear Beatrice, I will certainly post¬ 
pone my journey until the morning.' 

** Not for me, dear Mortimer’ if you think 
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it better to go sooner/* answered Beatrice, “ I 
would not have you consider me in the least; 
I am too confident of your unwillingness to 
pain us to think you would enforce an unne¬ 
cessary measure " 

“ You are right, dear friend/* answered 
Ellen, pressing her hand, “ you do him justice, 
but it is 4 difficult to resign one whole day of 
his loved society, on the brink of the grave.*' 

Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and 
Beatrice said, in surprise* “ The grave, Ellen ! 
why alarm us at this moment with such an 
idea?" 

“ Mortimer is not alarmed, Beatrice, he 
knows the truth too well; but here comes Mr. 
Vernon — not a word on this subject whilst 
he is here." 

The good rector was soon informed of the 
annoying contents of the letter, and joined in 
the general disappointment. (< But, my dear 
young friends,” he said, “ I trust we shall 
some day meet again, under more favourable 
auspices, ( and happier times, when the gloom 
of our recent trial shall have worn off, and 
Ellen's health will be fully re-established." 
The invalid smiled sadly, and he continued, 
as he looked kindly at Beatrice, “ I know that, 
while we lay an embargo upon the movements 
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of Miss Iferon, we are sure to have the 
pleasure of seeing you again, Mr. Delmar, 
shortly.” 

Beatrice blushed, and Mortimer replied, 
“ True, my dear sir, more than one fetter has 
bound me here, and I hope long to be held a 
willing captive in such light, but durable 
chains.” Affection beamed in his £ye, and he 
met an answering look from his companions, 
who, after discussing his departure, which wajr 
decided to take place on the morrow, con¬ 
tinued, for sonic hours, to find that pleasure 
in social converse which must emanate from 
the unrestrained eomrfiunion of three minds so 
pure, and yet so various in their textures and 
ingredients. Alas ! why should hours of hap¬ 
piness speed on the wings of the wind, and 
pass away almost before we can taste the 
intoxicating draught! 

Our friends found this truth forcibly, when 
three o’clock arrived, and it was time to sepa¬ 
rate. Beatrice had been made acquainted 
with Ellen's secret, and she serrevved at one 
and the same time for her poor friend and her 
lover; while Mortimer was affected in leaving 
Ellen, over whom he had unwillingly drawn 
the curtain of grief, and, possibly of death; 
but she, divining his forebodings^ murmured 
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in a tone too low for Mr. Vernon to hear, as 
he pressed the tribute of affection upon her 
hectic cheek, " Grieve not, ray dearest brother, 
something tells me we do not part now for the 
last time. Three months—and then tarry not 
on your return.” 

As he drove away he waved his hand, and, 
after returning the tender adieu, she retired to 
pour out her soul in prayers for his pre- 
• servation. 

Greatly as Beatrice felt the approaching 
loss of her loyer, S she had instantly consented 
to, nay, had urged, his absence, because she 
had so little regard for •herself, when the ad¬ 
vantage* or the duty, of one she loved was 
implicated. She would not, by a single regret, 
add to his pain in leaving her, or by repeated 
injunctions of constant correspondence and 
hasty return, augur a doubt of his fidelity. 
She rather strove to dissipate the temporary 
sadness the near approach of his journey cast 
over him. Mortimer saw her design, and he 
loved her the better for it. 

It was intended that our hero, after accom¬ 
plishing Mrs. Hamilton’s business in town, 
should proceed forthwith to secure Lord Fitz 
Eustace’s approval to his marriage, for, up to 
the present time, he had not made his family 
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aware of his prospects, intending to wait until 
he could personally confer with his noble 
relations, upon so delicate and important a 
subject. In the course of three months he 
purposed returning to claim the hand of 
Beatrice, and then, as soon as circumstances 
would permit, lie was to be united to her. 
This had already been discussed and settled, 
consequently, there was not anything to in¬ 
terrupt the calm flow of their affection during•* 
the few short hou»s of their being together. 
Many were the hopes and fears Delmar ex¬ 
pressed in regard to Ellen, in which his gentle 
friend entirely sympathised, promising to see 
her frequently, to convey every consolation in 

V 

her power, and rigidly to preserve silence on 
the subject of .her fatal anticipations, from all, 
except Lady Heron. 

“ With her dearest Mortimer,” she said, 
fondly, as lie leant over the back of the sofa 
on which she was sitting somewhat apart 
from the rest of the party, who jKere crowded 
round some valuable prints, jitet arrived from 
the continent, “ with her T have no conceal¬ 
ments, and her more potent care, I know, will 
instantly be united to mine in tbjs matter.” 

u That I leave to your discretion, Beatrice ; 
you have heard why Ellen wishes {be circuxq- 

vol. II. j 
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stance unknown at present, and I fearlessly 
confide in your promise to summon me here on 
her account, if alarming- symptoms should 
arise. I saw 13rownIow yesterday, who still 
hopes a favourable change, though 1 can per¬ 
ceive he is less sanguine than he was. I hardly 
know if it be kind to wish her to recover, for 
2 find such a fearful wreck of happiness in her 
heart, whenever I have ventured to touch 
upon the past, that it quite surprises me how 
she can cover her deep wounds with so placid 
a deportment.” 

“ I believe it is for your sake, Mortimer ; for 
her old nurse Margaret 1 told me, a few dajs 
since* that she wished you never left the 
cottage, for her poor young lady did nothing 
hut fret then,** 

“ Hah, indeed ! what a violence she must do 
her feelings for me, then ! ” 

“What cannot love do, Mortimer?” Bea¬ 
trice enquired, affectionately. 

“ It cannot always overcome selfish man, 
Beatrice,”* he? replied, sadly, “ as Ellen has 
discovered, to her cost.” 

“True, I had forgotten that,*but I meant 
virtuous I 0 V 9 ; not passion.” 

" I t>elieve ,love is omnipotent, whether for 
good or ill, Beatrice, but the affection of men 
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and women is widely different, although, 
perhaps, equally powerful. I fear our sex has 
rarely manifested the devotion of yours, and 
if Ellen have acted as you say, it is another 
proof of her superiority. Poor thing! would 
to heaven I had been able to shield her from 
her present misery!” 

“ Do you know, Mortimer, when first you 
became acquainted with this village blossom, 

T w r as tempted to fear and dislike her.” ® 

“ Ah ! you did Jiot know her, then—you 
knew not her worth.” 

“ Say rather, J did not know you, Mortimer. 

1 did not know how ifiuch 1 wronged the love 
1 coveted, and which I yet repulsed. Although 
I was angry with myself for appearing unkind, 

1 could got change while 1 thought she was 
preferred to me. The mystery was never ex - 
plained, until your sudden return.” 

“ And then, perhaps, you pitied me,” said 
he, smiling. “ I can welcome the sentiment in 
that instance, because we arc told it is 4 akin 
to love/ Hut come,” he contfnuctf, “let us 
see these prints, upon the merits of which 
George is descanting so scientifically. 

No farther conversation parsed between 
them, as they joined in the evening’s amuse- 
ments, and the hours flew by on # time’s ever 

i 2 
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revolving wheel. The coach, by which Dclmar 
intended to travel, passed the Park gates at 
nine o’clock, therefore scanty time was happily 
available lor leave-taking, that most painful 
gratification, which is ever dreaded, yet ever 
sought! 

Words were few—neither were given to pro¬ 
fessions, and the soft language of the eye 
conveyed more meaning than the greatest 
eloquence. They separated with looks of con¬ 
fidence, which did not belie the feelings which 
rested in the heart of each, and the “ first kiss 
of love” impressed by Mortimer on the cheek 
of Beatrice, appeared the seal of his truth. 
Sir George accompanied his friend across the 
park, and he commenced his journey, laden 
with the best wishes of the Iieroige, for his 
safe and speedy return. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Then with a father's frown at last 
He sternly jlisapproved. 

MALLET. 


Business detained Mortimer fully as long in 
the Metropolis as he had anticipated, and it 
was not until the end of six weeks, from his 
quitting the castle, that he reached Ireland. 
He found^Mrs. H audit on so much depressed 
in spirits that Lord Fitz Eustace was anxious 
to remove her to the continent, a plan she had 
hitherto strongly opposed, preferring strict 
seclusion for the present, at lea*t. His Lord¬ 
ship, however, seemed bent upon betting off in 
the course of a short time; for, on the very 
first evening of his son’s arrival, lie exposed 
his whole intentions, and endeavoured to per¬ 
suade Mortimer to accompany th£rn. This, of 
course, was declined, and wheft Delmar saw 
that his refusal excited his fathei*s surprise. 
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lie candidly owned he was under the necessity 
of returning to England in a month at farthest. 
“ But for what purpose/’ he wsaid, “ he must 
beg ttf defer mentioning until the following 
morning, when* it was his intention to request 
a few minutes’ private conversation with his 
lordship.” 

An audience w r as readily granted, and, con- 
„ sequently, Mortimer followed his father from 
the breakfast-table to the library. “Well 
Mortimer,” commenced the latter, as the door 
closed upon them, why have you made this de¬ 
mand ? Not to trouble, n»e any more, I hope, 
with that confounded Claybrook business, for, 
as I have granted the annuity, 1 consider my¬ 
self exempt from farther taxation of any kind/’ 
l * I am sorry, my Lord,” began his son, when 
he interrupted him hastily— 

“ Nay, I thought as much, I would have told 
you my suspicions last night, Mortimer^ had 1 
not feared to distress your sister, byii^i^fference 
to that subject—1 w ill have nothing ^litorc to do 
with it, and, I must say, I am not a little as¬ 
tonished at your taking so much interest in a 
person, who has involved your family partly, 
in her own disgrace.” 

“ You inist&kc, my lord, in supposing I came 
to make demands upon your generosity, or, to 
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displease you l)y an unnecessary recurrence to 
past events. 1 know, from experience, the 
painful nature of the subject too well to rccal 
it. No, iny Lord, I wish to discharge r»y duty 
conscientiously to all, and therefore deliver 
this paper as I received it, without a single 
comment.” As he spoke, he laid # a letter on 
the table, and continued, “ On my own affairs, 
principally, I would speak.” 

Lord Fitz Eustace immediately opened the 
letter, notwithstanding Ills asserted desire to 
be spared farther annoyance from Claybrook ; 
and Mortimer, perceiving bis design, instantly 
paused. An enclosure dropped on the table, 
which liis lordship disregarded, while he perused 
the lew words traced in the envelope. “ Mor¬ 
timer,” he then said, sternly, “you know the 
contents of this ? ” 

“Pardon me, sir, I only guessed. That 
letter was committed to my charge at the 
moment of my departure.’* 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ Ellen, herself, sir.” 

“ And do you belie v£ she wrote that of her 
owii accord ? Read it—” lie put the paper 
into his son’s hand, and, while *the latter cast 
his eye over the lines, the baron raised the 
order for the sum of money, which* he had sent 
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to Mr. Vernon, and, after looking: over it, de¬ 
liberately committed it to the dames. The 
note ran as follows:— 

“ My Lord, » 

Permit me to enclose you the paper bearing your sig¬ 
nature, and written in my favour. Your munificence, my 
Lord, is as uleless as it is unwelcome ; the first, because 
l have a provision in heaven, of which I shall soon take 
possession ; and the second, on account of the contempti- 
*ole light in which you must hold rue. Yet, think'not, in 
refusing your bribe, .1 intend further to importune or dis¬ 
grace you, as you seem to fear. No! my Lord—all the 
ill I have ever known has been derived from you and 
yours, consequently, I can have little inducement to force 
myself into the notice of a Nobleman who lias wronged, 
and now despises, me. But you have still another, even a 
vurcr guarantee of my silence, in the affection I feel for 
vour son, whose excellence I venerate—Never shall he 
have the cause to blush on account of my connection with 
him, although to dare to call him a brother—would have 
been my proudest prerogative. 

I am, my Lord, 

The dying Ellen.” 


When Montimcr looked up, his father re¬ 
peated the ‘question, and the former replied in 
the affirmative. % 

“ And is she indeed one so much above the 
common herd ms to spurn wealth ? Then I have 
been mistaken in supposing that low minds 
were ever found in low stations.” 
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4 ‘ She has the high spirit of a Fitz Eustacj?, 
my Lord.” 

“ Aye! and the worm will turn if trodden 
on,” returned Lord Fitz Eustace, thoughtfully. 
" But she is ill it seems.” 9 

“ And no hopes of a recover}/, I believe, sir.” 

** Ilali ! removed so soon!—But enough of 
her for the present, \vc can discus*/ her case 
another time,” lie said hastily. “ What does 
your own business relate to ? ” 

‘‘No less important an event than in} 
marriage, sir.” 

“ Your marriage !” repeated his father, in 
utter surprise, “ your*marriage, Mortimer ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed sir, and I flatter myself, one 
you will entirely approve—Miss Heron is 
calculated, in every way, to make me happy, 
and to gratify you in the quality of a 
daughter-in-law.” 

“ The lady, whose name you mention, is the 
sister I presume of your friend Sir George,” 
said the Baron, coldly. 

Mortimer merely bent his heack, in,answcr to 
this partial interrogatory ; and proceeded to 
give an undisguised exposition of liis senti¬ 
ments and prospects, during which Lord Fitz 
Eustace did not attempt id interrupt him, but 
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when he concluded, the former said, “ And you 
expect my sanction to this match ? ” 

“ I hope you see no ol)jection to it, sir?” 

His father thought a moment, and then re¬ 
plied! “ I would your matrimonial search had 
been somewhat more lofty, Mortimer, for J 
cannot say the daughter of a baronet is the 
partner I desire for my heir—Perhaps the family 
is ancient ? ” 

“ 1 know not my lord,” answered the young 
lover, with a flushed cheeljt, 46 it is one of un¬ 
questionable respectability, and that is quite 
suQicieut for me/’ 

“ l cannot say that is all I look for in your 
union, Mortimer. I have always expressed 
my wishes for you to seek a noble alliance.” 

“ Vou have, my lord, though my sentiments, 
on this point, have never been similar to yours. 
But had I been so inclined, my sister’s fate 
would have deterred me from separating' my 
hand from my affections.” 

“ True,” returned his father, speaking slow¬ 
ly, at the, same time walking to and fro, in 
evident uneasiness. “You have certainly 
cause to take warning from her, nevertheless, 
Mortimer, a wife is not so capable of acting 
erroneously, *and the experiment in your case 
' would not be so dangerous.” 
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4< Excuse me, my dear father, if I differ from 
you ; I would not distress you, but I have had 
too sure a proof of the necessity of choosing 1 a 
wife for the qualities of her mind, rather than 
those of less valuable possessions, eler to 
court rank or beauty for themselves onlj r .” 

“ You would instance Jane Vernon, I sup¬ 
pose, Mortimer,” he rejoined, glooifiilv, “and 
perhaps you are right, though I cannot ap¬ 
prove your choice at all.” Seeing his son's* 
look of alarm, he added, “ However, be that as 
it may, 1 must have time to think over this 
affair, which has come upon me rather unex¬ 
pectedly. You shall* have my opinion in a 
few days.” 

“ I will abide your own time. Sir, but I beg 
you to remember your single voice will make 
or mar our happiness, and that no other woman 
but Miss Heron shall ever call me husband.” 

Lord Fitz Eustace made no reply, but sat 
down to his writing-table, and Mortimer left 
him to dispatch some business with his bailiff, 
for whom lie had sent. • # 

There w as a marked coldness in the manner 
of the baron, which alarmed our hero, for he 
felt assured, unless he could obtain his free 
consent, Beatrice never would tliink of giving 
him her hand ; and his father's indomitable 
pride of rank made him tremble lor the result 
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of his demand. To his sister he immediately 
imparted his hopes and anxiety, for in her he 
was sure of finding: the kindest sympathy. To 
her lie fondly descanted on the merits of her he 
loved,Und derived no inconsiderable pleasure in 
making her as nl ich acquainted with Beatrice’s 
character as possible, by description ; and 
many were*” the smiles elicited from Mrs. Ha¬ 
milton, as he dwelt with rapture on her supe¬ 
rior merits. Again, and again, he expressed 
his apprehensions of the .obduracy of Lord 
Fitz Eustace, and demanded her opinion on 
the subject, for, as no farther notice was taken 
of his declaration by his* father that day, ho 
had ample time to torment both himself and 
her by his uneasiness, lie would have repeated 
his application, but was deterred by Maria, 
who advised him to exert his patience still a 
little longer. “ By urging his lordship for an 
immediate answer, Mortimer,” she said, one 
day, as he was complaining of the length of 
time he had to wait, “ you may irritate him, 
and consequently, provoke a harsh sentence. 
I cannot say I anticipate so much evil from his 
silence as you do, for I am sure he has suffered 
too much from the consequences of his former 
scheme, to oppose your views.” 

“Then why keep me in this torturing sus¬ 
pense, Maria? I cannot endure it, for I dare 
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not write again to my poor Beatrice, until I 
can communicate something of importance. 
She is aware of my safe arrival here, and 1 
promised my next letter should contain my 
father’s answer. Indeed, Maria, I think it is 
impossible for me to wait in folia cruel uncer¬ 
tainty any longer. Five days have elapsed 
since I told him, and he looks so sternly at 
times at me that I am almost convinced he 
will refuse his consent. By Heavens ! if he** 
do, the Poles will^ain a soldier—and he lose 
a son !” 

ie Dearest Mortimer,” answered his sister, 
affectionately, “ wait yet another day quietly, 

I am as anxious as yourself to sec your mind 
set at rest, but I know how severe will be the 
struggle between the wish for your happiness 
and our father’s desire for your more exalted 
marriage; as it was not many days before 
your arrival, that lie was speaking to me of 
his expectations for you, and I can assure 
you,” she added, smiling, “ in lys opinion, no 
hand is worthy your solicitation, unless it be 
accompanied by a coronet.” 

“ I know it, I know it, Maria, and most sin¬ 
cerely do I grieve such is the case; but, I will 
do as you advise with respect^ to my father, 
though I must say it is very provoking, as 1 
want to write to the castle.” 
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CII AFTER XIII. 


I ha\'C a father’s heart : come, join your hands. 
Still keep thy vows-• 

CHAPMAN. 


During the time that Lord Fitz Eustace suf- 

i * 

fered to elapse, before he resumed the subject 
so anxiously looked for by his son, he mixed 
little with his family, and seemed much en¬ 
gaged with the improvements he was making 
on his extensive estates; and this hurt Mor¬ 
timer the more, because he thought this in¬ 
significant employment had superseded the 
consideration of his claims. Having said he 
would abide his father’s pleasure, he was un¬ 
willing to break his word, and had therefore 
more readily yielded to his sister’s representa¬ 
tions, but beyond that day he was resolved not 
to extend his filcnce. 

Mrs. Hamilton had retired to the drawing¬ 
room that day after dinner, when her brother 
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hastily entered, and with a countenance beam¬ 
ing with delight, rapturously embraced her. 
“ Thank you most kindly, dearest Maria," he 
said, “ for my father’s concession—he has told 
me how much the consent, which he lifts just 
accorded to my marriage, i 1 owing to your 
entreaties. You have conferred an incalcu¬ 
lable benefit upon me, for I am s&re I should 
never have induced him to concede the point 
without your generous interposition—I cannot* 
express my gratitude." 

“ Nay, Mortimer, you rate my service far 
higher than it deserves. I flatter myself he 
would have yielded'even without my solici¬ 
tation, though 1 suppose l did influence him 
somewhat in ‘your favour, which, believe me, 
gratified me not a little. But I w as not sure I 
had succeeded in my object to my entire satis¬ 
faction, for my father made me no promise." 

“ I will tell you all about our conversation 
then, Maria," said the delighted brother, plac 
iug himself beside her on the sofa. “ 1 left 
his lordship asleep over the fire, therefore, we 
shall not be interrupted yet. He began by 
asking me several questions with regard to 
the Heron family, which I answered most 
readily, you may be sure, sinie 1 was very 
happy to hear him revert to the business, and 
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after he had listened to wiiat I had to re-urge, 
I fancied very coldly, he said, ‘ Mortimer, you 
may have been surprised at my delaying so 
long to give you any answer about your mar¬ 
riage, but you know how solicitous I have 
ever been for yoitr advantage, and i was un¬ 
able to make up my mind to speak to you 
again, because my wishes and yours I knew to 
hi quite at variance.* I began to be quite 
banned, Maria, at so solemn a tone, and 
attempted to answer, but he. prevented me by 
goingon to say, that he had at last determined 
to refuse on the score of inequality of station. 
Upon this I rose hastily, and doubtless I looked 
both hurt and angry. I am sure I felt so—” 

“ Well !” said Mrs. Hamilton, <r what did 
you say ?” 

"Simply, nothing, Maria-/’ for I was con¬ 
founded—another minute would have found 
his lordship alone, as I was rushing from the 
room, half wild with disappointment, when my 
father’s hand ljdd on my arm, with more affec¬ 
tionate kindness than I think 1 ever experi¬ 
enced before, stopped me. He told me with a 
smile to hear all he had to say, and not to be 
so hasty. Though much irritated, I strove to 
be calm, and hi^ looks encouraged me to hope 
lor a better conclusion to his speech, therefore 
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I paused, and when also he mentioned your 
interest in my behalf I was almost breathless 
with anxiety. But after a little circumlocution, 
my k ; nd sister, he informed me that, owing 
entirely to your arguments and expostulations, 
he had revoked his resolutioii, and that he 
would, for the sake of your happiness and my 
society—mind that, Maria, my society—agree 
to my proposal. Oh ! how relieved I felt, how 
thankful to you for standing up for me, though » 
T had rather you had not repeated my declara¬ 
tion of leaving the country, if my views were 
thwarted.” 

t *► 

“ Perhaps, dear Mortimer, a selfish feeling 
induced me to take advantage of those un¬ 
guarded words, for I could not bear to part 
with you just now.” 

li Whatever the motive, I am sure it was a 
kind one, Maria, and as such esteem it. My 
father then spoke a little of my future plans, 
but appeared very thou^uful; so, as soon as I 
had declared my grateful sense <jf his conces¬ 
sion, ,1 hastened to thank you, aftd make you a 
participator in my joy. IIow I wish it were 
> not too late to write to Beatrice to day ! Dear 
girl, how happy she will be.” 

u Never mind, Mortimer, you pill have more 
time for all you have to tell her. Did my 
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father appear quite reconciled to the match V* 
“ I fear not quite, though I am convinced, if 
he were to see Beatrice, all his lingering ob¬ 
jections would be dissipated.** 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled, as she said, “ You 
would not be a" fond lover, Mortimer, if you 
did not think so : however, from what you have 
told me of her, I must agree with you, and 
doubtless all will now go on according to your 
most sanguine wishes.’* 

“But if you go to the Continent so soon, 
Maria, I shall be deprived of the satisfaction 
of your and my father’s presence at my wed¬ 
ding. He still seems resolute to go.’* 

“ Do not vex yourself on that account, my 
dear brother, should my father really insist 
upon my changing the scene, I will go over to 
Merton Hall, and so keep him near you at pre¬ 
sent. For myself,” and as she spoke, her eyes 
filled with tears, “ I am no fit attendant- for 
such a festival, though my most fervent wishes 
for your happiness, you well know, will be 
yours. c 

Del mar pressed her hand, but perceiving 
that the subject was one which recalled her 
own unhappy union to her mind, he turned 
the conversation into another channel. By the 
following post, he informed Beatrice of the 
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successful issue of his journey, promising* also, 
as soon as he could leave Ireland with pro¬ 
priety, he would return to the North. During 1 
his absence he had heard constantly both from 
her and Ellen, and from their letters he learnt 
the passing occurrences in CPaybrook and its 
vicinity. The communications of each breathed 
the greatest affection for him, though the plea¬ 
sure Mortimer derived from their receipt was 
alloyed by the accounts they frequently gave 
of Ellen’s failing .strength. The gentle Beatric e 
informed him that she observed a gradual 
change for the worse to take place in the poor 
invalid from the date of his departure, and she 
was sure Ellen was as alive to it as those 
around her, though, for Mr. Vernon’s sake, she 
still combatted her depression and increasing 
illness in his presence. Ellen’s letters also to 
Mortimer were couched in a way to ease his 
mind, though, at times, the unsteadiness of the 
characters, and an unguarded expression con¬ 
vinced him she w as far more indisposed than 
she represented herself to be. Sometimes, w hen 
she declared her temporary improvement, and 
wrote in a cheerful manner, Mortimer was 
tempted to think Beatrice’s fears Jiad magnified 
the danger, but, at other moments, he fancied 
the contrary w r as the case. Thus, every letter 
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had tormented, at the same time it consoled and 
gratified, him. He heard also that Lady Dinely 
and her husband had returned home shortly 
after he left the castle, where they still re¬ 
mained ; but, great uneasiness was entertained 
for them by ^ihe family, as they heard 
from various quarters of the disorder of 
Sir Harry’s affairs. Certain it was that his 
estate in the country was on sale, and Lady 
* •Dinely had spoken even during her visit of a 
plan of going abroad. “These things,’* wrote 
the baronet, “ make us fancy all is not as it 
should be, and, added to Mary’s confession to 
my mother, of her being far from happy with 
Dinely, grieves us much. She ow ned her child 
is her sole blessing from her union.** 

This child, Mortimer recollected to have 
heard his friend say, Lady Heron had wished 
should accompany its parents on their visit, 
but was disappointed in consequence of Sir 
Harry’s refusing to travel with so iro^NjMcsoine 
a companion^, it being scarcely nine months' 
old, Suchtwefe the details Delmar had re¬ 
ceived up to the period of his obtaining bis 
father's somewhat unwilling assent to his ’ 
marriage; details which had given him pain, 
although he jvas quite prepared for them. 
Ellen*s state he felt to be almost hopeless, 
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though the accounts of her did not alarm him 
sufficiently, at present, to make him change his 
intention of staving a month in Ireland. 

Each succeeding letter, however, from the 
time of his joyful dispatch to Beatrice, con¬ 
veyed more fearful intelligence^aiid while Mor¬ 
timer contributed in the highest degree to the 
gradually renovating spirits of Mrs ."Hamilton, 


and, with Lord Fit/ Eustace, arranged his future 


plans, he was distressed by hearing of »he* 


rapid decline of the unfortunate Ellen. The 


secret of her danger could no longer be con¬ 


cealed from Mr, Vernon, and the old man had 
almost sunk under the blow. The consolations 


of the Herons, and even those of the invalid 
herself, were ineffectual to calm his grief, and 
Delmar’s fair correspondent described the 
cottage as being the scene of much distress. 
From various motives, he had refrained from 
communicating his great anxiety respecting 
her to his father, after the lirsi moment of his 
arrival, for lie was aware the subject was no 
pleasant one to that noble personage ; but, in 
the present crisis he deemed it advisable to de¬ 
clare the truth, as he could no longer restrain 
his impatience to return to Ileron Castle, from 
which he had now been absent merging on ten 
weeks. 
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Mrs. Hamilton, according to her promise, 
had already prevailed upon her father to re¬ 
nounce his intention of going to France for the 
present, in favour of a visit to England, where 
she proposed they should remain until Mor¬ 
timer's marriagfb, which all his friends united 
in wishing should take place at Sir George 
Heron's estate in Hertfordshire. This, having 
previously determined, Mortimer lost no time 
' a in informing Lord Fitz-Eustace of the urgency 
for his departure earlier tlyrn he had originally 
intended; which plan, as lie had feared, met 
with considerable opposition, his father having 
resolved in his own mind to retain his son 
until everything was completed for his own 
journey. 

The fact was that the baron had been infi¬ 
nitely more affected by the recent events than 
those around him had any idea of, he felt that 
retribution had overtaken him by wounding 
him where he was most vulnerable. Remorse 
also, in his treatment of Mr. Vernon, agitated 
him, which wits not slightly aggravated by the 
entire rejection of his bounty by the injured 
Ellen, while he saw his son, before whom lie 
felt humiliated, cordially received and regarded 
as a friend at,.the cottage. By prevailing on 
Mortimer to prolong his absence, he hoped to 
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bring- about the marriage, which, of itself, was 
a source of vexation to him, without Mot timer's 
return to Heron Castle,, and thus loosen the 
interest which drew him to that quarter. 

Two or three days were thus consum£ 5 l, be¬ 
fore our hero could succeed ^reconciling his 
lordship to his embarkation, and when he ha.i 
obtained an unwilling acquiescence? contrary 
winds prevented the vessel in which he had 
taken his passage from sailing. This delay « 
was peculiarly destressing, when at the end cf 
a week from the receipt of the letter, which had 
caused his uneasiness, another arrived, con¬ 
taining still more disastrous information. He 
was on the point of sailing, when it reached 
him from Sir George Heron, stating that Mr. 
Vernon had been seized with apoplexy, without 
any previous increase of indisposition, which 
had terminated his life in a few hours after. 

“ If possible, my dear Delmar,” urged the 
baronet, “ come to us directly, as Ellen feels 
the shock dreadfully, and my mother and 
Beatrice fear she cannot last long.” • 

Had Mortimer not already been determined 
in his intentions, this would have sufficed to 
consolidate them; scarcely anything now 
could have stopped him, therefore* putting the 
letter silently into his father’s hand, he watched 
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bis countenance narrowly during the perusal. 
He knew all idea of his presence not being re¬ 
quisite, as the baron had argued, must now be 
removed, and his object was to procure an 
unqualified consent to his journey. 

Lord Fitz Lnistace, having in a moment 
gathered the import of the hasty lines, turned 
to his son, saying with an abiubtness totally 
unexpected by the latter, “ Mortimer, you look 
for my sympathy perhaps, but I do not feel 
any, since the circumstance which pains you 
will be the means of enabling me to make my 
peace with myself—I will now see Ellen.” 

“ You! my lord? ” enquired Mortimer, in 
ho small astonishment. 

i 

“ Yes, v rejoined he, firmly. “ I have earnesly 
wished to visit Claybrook sometime, but did 
not know how to accomplish it while the old 
man lived.” 

% 

"But you will not leave my sister here, my 
lord ? ” 

" Certainly not, but I think she will readily 
agree to kooiftpany me to Merton Hall, where 

* i p * 

*she can remain while I follow you to $H$<North. 
I am resolved to set off as soon as every thing 
can be arranged, for your friend seems to an¬ 
ticipate iitffhediate danger ; but do not think I 
will detain you, Mortimer, as your presence 
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seems of so much consequence. Had I be¬ 
haved through life as 1 ought to have done, I 
should not now be thus punished/* As he 
spoke, his countenance exhibited much con¬ 
cern, but he prevented an immediate reply from 
Delmar, by adding hastily* “ by taking this 
journey, I shall be introduced to your future 
wife, which is an additional reason for my 
taking it.” 

Mortimer would rather Beatrice and Ifis 
father should havp met any where but at Heron 
Castle, or its neighbourhood, but he found 
argument useless; indeed, he did not like to 
oppose the plan touch, on account of the 
awkwardness of the subject, and, consequently, 
it was soon settled that Mrs. Hamilton and the 
Baron should proceed in a few days to London, 
whence they were tQ dispatch intelligence to 
Mortimer respecting their farther movements. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


She faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly wonk. 

So teal less, yet so tender—Kind, 

And grieved for those -lie left behind - 
And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o'er her untimely lot. 

IJVH.ON. 


On* hei^o landed at Holyhead, after a favour¬ 
able passage, and rapidly posted across the 
country, in the direction of Clay brook. Various 
reasons led him first to the castle, among 
which, his desire to see his beloved Beatrice 
was undoubtedly the strongest, though, he 
also was in/1 ue i?ced by his fear of alarn^pg 
Ellen by his sudden arrival, as well as by his 
incertitude as to her state. 4 

It was yet early when lie reached the end of* 

his journey, ai*d on alighting, he was informed 

* 

by the servants, that Sir George was out riding, 
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while the ladies had not yet returned from Mrs. 
Greville's. By a few farther enquiries, he 
learnt that Ellen had been removed, immedi¬ 
ately on Mr. Vernon's death, to that lady’s 
residence, which was not more than two miles’ 
distant from the castle; tile carriage had, 
however, gone to bring them home, and thoy 
werc momentarily expected. This being the 
ease, Dclinar resolved to await their arrival 
patiently ; and, entering-the drawing room, for* 
some time paced the floor, or sauntered from 
window to window, occasionally whistling- a 
melancholy or a lively strain, as his thoughts 
wandered from Ellen to Beatrice. The room 
being situated on the opposite side of the house 
from that of the drive, he was not aware of the 
approach of the carriage until Beatrice herself 
opened the door, and,, with delight beaming on 
her countenance, gave him that hurried, jet 
tender, reception, which told him at once how 
fondly he was welcome. “How truly happy 
I am to find you here, Mortiiqpr,” she said, 
“the duty you commissioned ifle tf) discharge 
was becoming almost too responsible.” 

*• Ves, indeed, our poor young friend is in a 
most anxious state,” said Lady lleron, “and 
although w r e have done our best for her with 
pleasure, our trust is w illingly restored to you, 

* k2 
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for we are aware how much more grateful your 
kind attentions arc to her.” 

“ I feel myself under the greatest obligations 
both to you and Beatrice, my dear Lady Heron,” 
replied Delmar, “for your fulfilment of my 
office during my absence, a kindness I can only 
repay by my future conduct, and indeed—” 

“ Well, well, dear Mortimer,” said Beatrice, 
smiling, “T am sure my mother will excuse 
'the expression of your obligation, if such you 
call it, though, for my part I can say, you 
rather conferred one by making me of use to 
you ; therefore let me tell you about our dear 
invalid.” 

“ Beatrice says rightly, Mortimer,” answered 
Lady Heron, “ we have all felt as much, or more, 
gratification in our duties than is sufficient to 
cancel your feeling of gratitude, consequently 
all that is settled—But where is George, have 
you not seen him ? ” 

“ No, I believe he is not come home yet.” 

Sir George was not long, however, before he 
joined the partj, and the evening was devoted 
to social converse, during which, each re¬ 
counted in detail the events which had occurred. 
Beatrice dwelt with admiration on the calm 

C* 

resignation an/1 religious hope of their patient, 
but described her anxiety to see Mortimer 
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again as being her only wish. Mrs. Greville’s 
almost maternal affection was declared to be 
unbounded; and, in short, our hero was con¬ 
vinced, by what he heard, that every* caitlily 
comfort in the powder of friends to confer was 
at her command. He related, in turn, his 
father’s strange and sudden intention, which 
was immediately met by the Baronet with the 
offer of welcome at the castle, should Lo^d. 
Fitz Eustace intend staying in the vicinity. 

By the precautionary advice of Lady lleron, 
herself and Beatrice preceded Mortimer, some 
time, on the ensuing morning, at Mrs. Gre¬ 
ville’s, in order to prepare Ellen for the first 
interview with him; and, although he arrived 
in less than an hour after them, she was ex¬ 
hausted by the worry of expectation. Too 
weak now to stand or walk, she was carried 
from her bed into the adjoining chamber, where 
she occupied a couch, having more the ap¬ 
pearance of death than an animate body. 
Every originally perfect featpte presented a 
painful sharpness, her once rounded form was 
shrunk to a skeleton ; and the hands so plump, 
so delicate, some few short months before, 
were now literally nothing but tone. 

Beatrice only sat beside her as Mortimer 
entered, and it was beautiful to »cc with what 
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confidenc e, with what pleasure, the former saw 
the being against whom her jealous fears had 
formerly been raised fondly pressed in the 
arms of her lover. After having conversed 
some time on the melancholy event which had 
re-called Mortimer, from which, far from ap¬ 
pearing to nisli to divert her thoughts, Ellen 
turned, with a sad pleasure, she said, as she 
.looked tenderly in his face, “ Oh ! how thank¬ 
ful I am for the blessing* of your return ; I 
can now follow my dear Air. Vernon with joy, 
since you, my only acknowledged relation, 
will close my eyes.” . » 

“ Dearest Ellen,” answered Mortimer, “ call 
me not your only relation; in a day or two 
I believe—I hope, you will be able to call my 
father, youwfe also.” 

“ Father !—my father—what do you mean, 
Mortimer?” she enquired, eagerly, while the 
bright hectic glowed on her check. 

“ I mean, Ellen, that Lord Fitz Eustace 
intends to paj c a visit at the castle, shortly, 
and if you be well enough, 1 hope you will 
sec him.” 

^ Me see him, Mortimer!” she repeated, 
shuddering slightly, “ Oh no! not now, I can¬ 
not. Both for his and my own sake, it must 
not be—I hare no kind protector now, to spare 
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me this useless pang-, so do not take advantage 
of my forlorn situation. You must feel it is 
much the wisest way for him, his family and 
myself, that the curtain of death should be 
permitted quietly to fall without re-awakening 
those feelings which havd* embittered his life 
and destroyed mine.*’ 9 

“ Unless such an interview would gratify 
vou, Ellen, doubtless, it shall be avoided. 
I considered it would be a source of comfort 
to you.” 

" The only comforts I desire now, Mortimer, 
are derived from* you and Beatrice. A few 
days, and I shall burthen my kind friends no 
longer—that a tear may not drop for my earl> 
fate, I will not do them the injustice to be¬ 
lieve ; but we shall soon mcefcagain—never 
more to part.” She extended a hand to each 
of her companions, and her eyes filled with 
tears, when she saw how deeply both were 
affected ; and she continued, “Now leave me, 
my kind friends, I am great!/fatigued/* 

4< Y"ou have exerted yourself too much,” 
said Beatrice, as she rose to obey the request, 
“ 1 must not allow Mortimer to stay so long 
to-morrow. I am sure Mrs. Grcville will say 
ftou are very, very tired/* 

“ I shall sec you agaiu in an hour or two. 
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Mortimer ?” said the invalid, enquiringly, as 
he pressed her hand. 

“ If you wish it, Ellen, though perhaps I had 
etter nq f come until to-morrow.” 

“Ah! you must agree with dear Beatrice, I 
suppose you think-*-still I hope you will come 
in the evening, I am always better then, and I 
shall be very jealous of every moment you 
pass away from me now.” 

belmar readily promised to do as she de¬ 
sired, in order to terminate the present visit, 
for it was apparent to him and Beatrice, by 
Ellen’s countenance, that $?he was much dis¬ 
tressed and exhausted. The former was silent 
and abstracted the remainder of the day, for he 
saw with pain the frightful change which had 
taken place in the appearance of the interest¬ 
ing sufferer; and he felt that, as she said, a 
very short period would terminate her trials. 
Beatrice participated in his sentiments, for, 
independent of the sympathy which is said 
ever to exist between hearts that love, she* 
had become deeply interested in the invalid, 
whose tantalizing illness she had now watched 
for so many weeks. Delmar visited Mrs. 
Greville’s again that day, but Ellen was much 

too unwell to be disturbed, and she had been 

* * 

persuaded by her attendants to postpone his 
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visit until the morrow. During the following 
weckhe continued his constant attendance, and, 
with Lady Heron and Beatrice, he sought, by 
the greatest kindness, to alleviate the # suffering 
of the interesting victim of heartless cruelty. 

Quickly she sunk, for Ahe death of her 
beloved Mr. Vernon appeared to have com¬ 
pletely destroyed the little strength, or wish, 
she had left to struggle against disease; 
she resigned herself to her approaching fate* 
and cheerfully s|)oke of the coming change. 
The day on which Mortimer first saw her after 

his return was the last she left her room, 

^ * 

though, up to the period of her dissolution, 
she continued to exchange the wearisomeness oi 
her bed for that of the couch, where, each day, 
she received her kind friends, who were fre¬ 
quently deeply affected by her heart-rending 
allusions to her sorrows, or her grateful 
acknowledgements for their care. As often as 
she could bear it, Mortimer, or Beatrice, read 
such parts of Scripture as she selected, where¬ 
upon her comments edified and convinced her 
companions that she w r as fully prepared to 
quit a world of sin, for an everlasting resting- 
place. Her child, which she ^had kept con¬ 
stantly with her at first, was now unable to 
stay in the room many minutes ^t a time, for 

k 5 
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her weakness; aiul its striking likeness to its 
unhappy father induced Mortimer to order it 
not to be brought into her chamber unneces- 
sarily, s/nce it affected her deeply, for the 
tenderness of friendship was ever on the watch 
to avert her from sorrow. The common interest 
Ellen's illness had, for some time, created in 
the mind of each, and the constancy of their 
attendance at the side of her couch, had drawn 

• t 

the knot of love still closer between Mortimer 
and Beatrice. Tboy lived but for each other, 
though the care of their mutual friend had, 
for the irifement, banished all thought of their 
future happiness. The most affectionate in¬ 
timacy and unbounded confidence subsisted 
betw een them; and as, day after day, they 
sought the mourner to unite in the work of 
smoothing the path of premature decay, and 
witnessed the piety and holy hope of their 
dying friend, their wjjirm hearts unconsciously 
glowed with feelings of that deep affection 
which, unseen/;becomes a part of self, and 
which nothing can destroy save the loss of life 
in one, or both! A fabric based on the rdfyk of 
esteem ! Happy would it be for thousands, if 
their temple of,happiness could boast so firm 
a foundation! Rank, wealth, or beauty, too 
often supersede humble merit in the scarch of 
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felicity, and its victims find, to their cost, that 
the dazzling 1 bauble is far less valuable than 
they had anticipated! 

One afternoon that the lovers were Returning 
f rom Mrs. Grcville’s, an unusually long silence 
prevailed; and Mortimer, <Ai detecting it, said, 
as he pressed the hand of big companion, 
which rested on his arm, “ Why so sad, 
dearest? I fear our poor Ellen’s harassing 
situation preys upon your spirits. I shall not 
let you go with me again, for a smile on those 
dear lips is a pleasure 1 cannot forego/’ 

“Nay, Mortimer, do not think W am made 
low by assisting jou in your work of love. 
The conviction of having imparted comfort to 
the bruised spirit conveys a pleasing, although 
a melancholy, feeling, for which 1 must crave 
indulgence, since I am certain you are imbued 


witli a similar sentiment. 


Dear Ellen’s con¬ 


versation is so beautiful that [ am sure we 
ought to feel the contentment she expresses at 


the approach of her dissolution, which I fear 
is not far oil/’ * 


“ I believe you are right, Beatrice, and 1 . 
almost think my father’s journey will be an 
useless one, independent of Injr partial refusal 
to see him, should she be ablt*/’ 
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“Do you really think his Lordship will 
accept my brothers invitation?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; when I left him he was fully 
determined 1 ° see Ellen, and, doubtless, the 
additional incitement of coming to the castle 

will hasten his arrival.” 

“ Perhaps, f Mortimer, you may fancy me 
unkind, but I cannot help entertaining con¬ 
siderable alarm at the idea of meeting him. 
I fear he will not like me as a daughter-in-law. 
From all, I hear your sister bo highly spoken 
of, that, judging from her example, he may 
think me*teiworthy of his scpi.” 

'* These arc idle fancies, my own love, 
returned Mortimer, fondly, Cl my father can 
appreciate worth; aud, though he has, unfortu¬ 
nately, appeared to you in an unfavourable 
light, I trust, for my sake, you will overcome 
any unpleasant recollections, and regard him 
without prejudice. lia^will cannot, be 

dissatisfied.” \ 

“ 1 hope, Monfcimcr, you do not think 
capable of fueling ill-disposed towards any 
member of your family? I shall see Lord 
Fitz Eustace only as your father, and as such 
he must be honoured by me.” 

61 Those words 1 are like yourself, dearest 
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Beatrice, ever kind, and generous. Believe 
me, you will find him far more estimable than 
some circumstances may have led you to con¬ 
ceive ; and, as to Maria, I need only # say that 
you will soon discover in her every noble 
quality that a brother maj^be proud of in a 
beloved sister. Indeed I flatter^ myself that 
you will be exactly suited to each other, and 
quickly become attached, for Maria already 
knows you by reputation, and is disposed to 
love you warmly/* 

“ Ah, Mortimer, I fear you have been 
speaking of me in^much higher terns than I 
deserve, but I will do my best to repay her 
kindness/* 

“ I know that, Beatrice, and am, conse¬ 
quently, under no apprehensions for the result. 
All you do is sure to please others, as well as 
myself.’* 
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CHAPTER XV 


Could tears retard the tyrant in his course; 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force; 
Could youth and virtue claim a v flhort delay. 
Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey— 
Thou still hadst li\ed. 

11YHON. 


Jn due time Lord Fitz Eustace announced his 
arrival with his daughter at Mr. Hamilton’s, 
whence he intended immediately to start for 
the north, and thus follow his letter within a 
few hours. 

On the day Mortig^ received this informa¬ 
tion, he found Elleii much enfeel^ij^ too ill 
indeed to talk,‘'but still desirous m he and 
Beatrice should remain with her. ftfhey com¬ 
plied, and, after sitting beside her a little while 
.-she appeared to doze, and they continued 
motionless, fearing, by the slightest sound, to 
arouse her. SoVrowlully did Mortimer con¬ 
template her wasted form, as he listened to her 
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irregular breathing 1 . The exquisitely beautiful 
line of feature still marked her countenance, 
but in nothing 1 else was she like the being 1 he 
had so ardently admired ; and a yowd of 
unavailing regrets occupied his mind, as he 
sat with his arm resting on A. table beside him, 
his hand shading his eyes, into w^ich the tears 
started, as he almost fancied death had even 
now made her his own, so much did she look 
changed. Beatrice laid her hand gently on 
his, in token of her participation in his feel¬ 
ings, which he fondly pressed, but did not 
speak, and bis thqyghts were almost instantly 
dispelled by Ellen’s soft smile, as she awoke 
and saw them still with her. 

“ How good you are/’ she said, “ to watch 
over me. I am better now, and can talk a 
little, so I am very glad to find you still here. 
When I >vas so ill last night, Mortimer, I 
regretted 1 had not tojggp’ou yesterday that, 
if you wish it, I will Jot Lord Fitz Eustace. 
Is he come yet ?” 

“ No, dearest Ellen, but I expect every 
hour to hear of his arrival. Do you think you 
can bear the meeting ? ” 

“ I would confer all the comfort and plea¬ 
sure I can, Mortimer, durihg the moment 
f yet stay with you. Perhaps,# too, I should 
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like to see my father, since he is yours 
also.” 

“ You shall he gratified, Ellen, I will bring 
him her^ myself.” 

“ Let it then be soon, very soon, for I feel I 

have not many hdurs to live—to-morrow even 

may be darl^ to me—What, Beatrice, do you 

weep for me? Nay, love, I need not these 

tears—I am going to be happy.” 

• $ 

“ Do not talk so, Ellen,” said Beatrice, bend¬ 
ing over her, “ you pain u^ all, and distress 
yourself.” 

“ I did not intend to grieve you, dear Bea¬ 
trice, but you know, as well as I do, my sand 
is nearly spent—Ah! Mortimer, do not diaw 
down that blind.” 

“But the sun shines so strongly upon the 
room, I thought it would disturb you, Ellen.” 

“ Ah ! no, perhaps I may not see it again — 
still let me look at it§ bright light.” She then 
turned to Mrs. Greville, and asked her to fetch 
her child, which she had not seen that day. 
When it was brought, she said, “Give her to 
me—I know she is too heavy for me to hold 
long, but, for the last time, I must kiss her dear 
little face. Ah! my poor child ! I am going 
to leave you—bu't not totally unprotected, I am 
sure, though the good friend who had promised 
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to watch over you, as he did over your unfor¬ 
tunate mother—is gone before her—May your 
fate be more happy than mine! It cannot 
easily be worse—Dear Mrs. Grevillc, you 
answered for this innocent at the font—will 
you?—but I cannot ask it, Jhave received so 
many favours.” 

“ My dearest friend,” answered the good 
lady, taking the infant in her arms. “ I will 
promise what you wish, though you will nftt* 
ask it. Your babe shall eat of my bread, and 
drink of my cup, as long as she requires it. 
Surely, Ellen, you did not doubt my care in this 
respect? ” 

" Never, but I know that more than one in 
this room might wish to perform this act of 
charity, and I would not have my child looked 
upon with scorn. Ah! Mortimer, I see you 
understand me—I am convinced you would 
take the'responsibility on yourself, for my sake, 
but I have too much regard for you to harbour 
the wish—no uneasiness, no avoidable stain, 
shall result to you from my connection—never¬ 
theless, I gratefully thank you.” 

“But Mrs. Greville may want a coadjutor, 
Ellen, may I not hold that situation ? ” 

“ No, my dear, dear Mortimer, let all your 
care cease when I am in the gra\e—I will not 
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say Forget me, for that would be impossible 
after your noble conduct, and to a mind like 
yours—but forg et I leave a pledge of misplaced 
aflectio/i, and let your thoughts of me tend 
to enhance the happiness you deserve—rest 
satisfied that, through you, and your good 
friends, my f last days have been comforted-— 
Your individual affection has been to me 
what a beautiful rainbow is to the world, after 

i i 

a frightful thunder storm. It re-assures and 
comforts the face of nature, the bright sun again 
breaks out, and night closes, like my existence, 
with a chastened smile of* gratitude and love 
for the mercies of heaven. 1 trust 1 have duly 
felt the blessings of God, and acknowledged 
them, but so frail are we that our best endea¬ 
vours are often vain !—Beatrice, give me your 
band, I have one request to make you ; Mor¬ 
timer, too must reply to it.” Both had knelt 
down beside her, and, locking their hands in 
liers, she continued, “ I love you both—I know 
you love each*other, and I own I have felt a 
foolish wisfi to live to see these dear hands 
united—My heavenly Father, however, wills 
it otherwise, and I submit to his all-wise dis¬ 
pensations ! ^But let me entreat that my death 
may not retard your marriage beyond one 
,month from Ahis—Will you promise, my dear 
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brother, my kind Beatrice ?—I would not have 
you grieve for me—I shall be happy then—May 
God bless you! ” Her voice faltered with her 
emotion, and her auditors could only press her 
hand in silence, for the tears streamed down 
Beatrice’s cheeks, while mcA'c than one large 
drop fell from Delmar’s eyes, on tjie thin hand 
of the sufferer, as he imprinted a long kiss 
upon it. 

If that assurance will give you any satis¬ 
faction, dearest,’ 5 * he said, after a momentary 
pause, “ I will say, lor myself, your w ish shall 
be remembered; ai»d, I know, Beatrice will 
confirm it, though it is not likely, under any 
circumstances, that the event you mention 
should take place so early.” 

Beatrice only bent her head in reply, but the 
movement w r as understood. “ I thank you 
both, and feel quite satisfied,” returned the in¬ 
valid with a faint smile, “my work is completed, 
and I have only to wait my summons from on 
high, which I feel is close at hand—Pray for 
me, my dear friends, and, believe me, my last 
supplications shall be for you.” She sunk 
back, as she pronounced these words, over¬ 
powered by the exertion of so long a conver¬ 
sation, during which, her *cough had fre¬ 
quently greatly inconvenienced her. 
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Mrs. Greville, who had retired with the infant 
as soon as she was able, in order to leave her 
dying friend more at liberty during the inter¬ 
view wi(h Mortimer, was hastily recalled, and 
to her care Ellen was consigned, while the 
lovers, after a little delay to ascertain her 
partial recovery, retraced the road to the castle. 

Our hero was immediately apprised on reach¬ 
ing home that Lord Fitz Eustace had arrived 
about half an hour previously, and he conse¬ 
quently hastened to meet nis father; while 
Beatrice, anxious to avoid so sudden an intro¬ 
duction to a person for wljom she entertained 
no small portion of fear, slipped away to her 
room. He found his lordship with Sir George 
and Lady Heron, whose reception, Mortimer 
instantly perceived, had highly gratified him, 
for he saluted his son with more than ordinary 
suavity; and, for some time, the conversation 
flowed on with that ease which is so natural 
to those accustomed to mix in good society. 
The Baron was a person whose manners de¬ 
noted the finished gentleman, and the Herons 
were equally pleased witn the first impression 
made by their visiter. No reference was made 
to the object of his journey, for Mortimer 
avoided even mentioning the customary bulletin 
of Ellen’s stafe that afternoon, being desirous 
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not to dispel the pleasing disposition of his 
father, before he saw Beatrice, by awakening 
so painful a reflection. 

A few minutes before the bell sounded for 
dinner. Miss Heron made her appearance, and, 
on being presented to her future father-in-law, 
was completely re-assured* by his kindness. 
“ You must permit me, my dear *Miss Heron, 
to enjoy the privilege of the new duty which 
my son intends to impose upon me,” he said,* 
as he took her band* and just touched her 
flushed cheek with his lips. “ I know Morti¬ 
mer will not take it ill that I, for once, taste a 
pleasure he will sKoi'tly make his own.” Bea¬ 
trice looked timidly at her lover, but the smile 
of satisfaction which played round his mouth 
called one into her own countenance, and in a 
moment the dreaded awkwardness of the meet¬ 
ing was over. She found Lord Fitz Eustace 
less haughty than she had expected, and there¬ 
fore quickly recovered her composure; though 
Mortimer observed that she could not entirely 
shake off the gloom which Hlie .situation of 
Ellen had occasioned' 

Before returning to the draw r ing-room after 
dinner, his father drew Mortimer aside, and 
enquired, with apparent anxiety, after the in¬ 
valid, whom he desired should be informed of 
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his wish to see her in the morning*. To this 
however, the latter objected, and briefly ex¬ 
plained the uncertainty of her existence for a 
day. The Baron was evidently much surprised, 
as well sfs chagrined, by so unexpected a dis¬ 
closure, and became even more urgent, in con¬ 
sequence, to avoid delay. At length it was 
proposed by* Lady Heron, to whom Mortimer 
referred the question, that a servant should he 
•immediately dispfitched to the village, to ap¬ 
prise Mrs. Grevillc of Lor,d Fitz Eustace's 
being at the castle, i*equesting her, at the same 
time, to disclose that fact to Ellen, according 

as she was able to bear it.” This was unani- 

* 

mously agreed to, and in the course of an hour 
the messenger returned, with a note from 
Ellen ? s kind friend, written in considerable 

jfe* 

agitation, to say that she would comply as soon 
as possible with the desire expressed b) 
Delniar, but at present such a communication 
was useless, as her dear young friend had been 
much worse the previous hour or two, so 
indeed, that she had not been able to attend to 
anything. She concluded by entreating* Mor¬ 
timer to come early on the following morning, 
as both herself and Mr. Brownlow apprehended 
that Ellen had* qot many hours to live. Pre¬ 
pared as Mortimer was for this intelligence, 
he was staggered by its official announcement" 
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for such lie conceived the doctor’s opinion to 
be. He felt for his father, who had so recently 
been made aware of her danger, and who, if he 
really were anxious to have the satisfaction of 
seeing her, he feared might meet witlf a dis¬ 
appointment; for, if death were so near, he 
foresaw the probability that ^ho might ere their 
visit be no more. In the state EllcJli was, how¬ 
ever, it 'was unavailing to attempt an imme¬ 
diate adjournment to the village, for they could • 
not be admitted to see her ; and to witness her 
sad sufferings w r ould only inflict pangs and im¬ 
potent regret, which he felt certain were al¬ 
ready busy in the mind of Lord Fitz Eustace, 
or the proud noble would never have ..so far 
allowed his error as to conceive the idea of 
partially repairing it. 

These thoughts passed quickly through 
Mortimer's mind, as he held the billet in Ins 
hand an instant, before he spoke. The change 
which was visible in his couutenancjp, an¬ 
nounced to his companions that something in 
the note disturbed him, and>a$ fi, ^s their fears 
dictated, augured its contents. Lord Fitz 
Eustace attributed it to a positive refusal on 
Ellen’s part to admit him, while the Herons 
approached nearer the truth, in .supposing in¬ 
creased illness was the cause. Their suspense 
did not last long, for, on handing the little 
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epistle to his father, he turned to his expect¬ 
ing friends* and told them its contents. All 
were distressed, but concurred in his determi¬ 
nation of waiting the next day before intruding 
upon Mrs. Greville again, since no advantage 
could be gained by any precipitate measure; 
and, after canvassing the sorrowful subject a 
short time/ the party separated early, each 
feeling unequal to sustain a cheerfulness they 
« did not feci. 


Beatrice’s urgent wish, to accompany her 
lover in the morning to Mrs. Greville's, he 
strongly opposed, for he knew how deeply she 
would be affected ; and, after some hesitation, 
she consented to give up 4 he satisfaction of 
seeing her friend again, unless she should be 
demanded by the sufferer. “ In that case, 
Mortimer,” she said, as he was about to pre¬ 
cede Lord Fitz Eustace by half an hour, in 
order to prepare for his reception, “ in that 


case, I depend upon your sending to me. ^J|^. 
not hesitate—I will not allow myself 


overcome. 


“ Rely 'upon me, dearest,” replied Delmar, 
* c I well know your firmness, and deeply thank 
you for all you have already shewn.” Having 
received Beatrice’s compliance with his wish, 
h^^ost'no time in mounting his horse, which 
s< # bore hixn on his way. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Some moments, 03% one treacherous hour, 

Ue still might doubt the tj’Tant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d. 

The first, last look b\ r death reveal’d. 

ffYJKOX. 

• • • 

ITow lov'd, how honour’d once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

'Tis all thou art, and all the.proud shall be ! 

POl’ffi. 


As our hero approached Mrs. Greviilc’s, his 
eyes were fearfully raised to the windows, in 
expectation of seeing: them closed. It was not 
pleasure, exaetty, which pervaded his breast 
as he perceived his fears Had Overstepped the 
reality, for he was convinced that, for Ellen’s 
own sake, it would have been happy if life had 
ceased ; neither was it sorrow, for he wished 
once more to see the being 1 he* Aad so fondly 
loved, before animation had fled for ever! 


VOL. 11 . 


L 
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But it was a feeling between the two, which 
knew w T hat was best, and yet could not entirely 
divest itself of the wish to retain the object ot 
its affection. lie hoped his father’s wish might 
yet be gratified, and consequently he hastened 
to assure himself pf that probability. 

Mrs. Grevillc told him that, in the course of 
the night, ihlen had been extremely restless, 
and had mentioned his name, as also that of 

i ^ i t 

her little girl; but now for some time she had 
slept, or appeared to sleep; and at intervals 
was so perfectly quiescent' that her atten¬ 
dants almost fancied her sorrows were at an 
end. Lord Fitz Eustace’s coming was there¬ 
fore unnecessary and useless; nevertheless, 
Mortimer could not now prevent it, and, after 
having stood awhile beside the dying woman, 
who took no notice of his presence, he returned 
tow r ards the castle, with the intention of ad- 
vising his father to relinquish his purpose. 
This he could not accomplish, furfiis lordship 
was perfectly resolute, and the lather and son 
entered th& house together. The baron was 
strongly, though silently, affected on being in¬ 
troduced, according to his desire, into Ellen’s 
chamber; the sight of the being who recalled so 
many subjects of remorse and htf filiation 

sgjieemed to sl)ake his very soul, but he struggled 
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for composure, and, for sometime, he and Mor¬ 
timer anxiously waited in expectation of a 
lucid interval, in vain. 

At length, her eyes were unclosed, and/ 
breathing heavily, she looked earnestly upon 
her visiters. j 

“ My father, Ellen,” said Mortimer, in a low 
tone, “your father is come to you." 

Lord Fitz Fustacc took her cold hand, and, 
with a look of deep concern, repeated, “ Your 
contrite father, Elkrn her glassy eye instantly 
lighted up, and a gentle smile brightened her 
features, as her fingers, already rigid with the 

M | 

near approach of death, strove to return the 
pressure. Her pale lips moved in the attempt 
to express her feelings, but articulation failed 
her; and, after gazing earnestly on the parent 
she now saw for the first and last time, she 
fixed her eyes upon her beloved Mortimer, 
and then raised them to Heaven as if in the 
act of prayer. Again she made an ineffectual 
effort to speak, smiled faintly as |*er lids closed, 
and then, with a sigh so soft that tlfose nearest 
could scarcely hear it, she resigned her spirit 
intetthc hands of Him who gave it. 

ft was not until the expiration of a short 
time, that her friends could bolfeve that she 
had departed, for she looked so calm, so happy, 
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that it appeared as if she had merely sunk into 
a refreshing sleep. Mortimer listened in 
breathless eagerness for a repetition of that 
sigh, but in vain—it came not—all was still! 

“ It once was Ellen that he looked upon,” 
but now she had passed away for ever ! 

Without a word, the young man turned, and 
drew liis apparently uncpnscious father from 
the bed of death. The events of the following 
week require no detail, they were such as ne¬ 
cessarily succeed the circumstance above nar¬ 
rated, and with which all are too intimately 
acquainted not to desire silence on that head. 

The now beatified Ellen was wept and la¬ 
mented as a friend, and as the victim of crime; 
hut all who loved her felt that it was selfish 
to deplore her loss, for, being fully prepared to 
meet her Maker, she was most likely in the 
enjoyment of that happiness which slie had 
not found upon earth ! 

Lord Fitz Eustace, with Mortimer, and Sir 
George Ileiqfi, followed her remains to Mg 
final resting-place in the church-yard of 
brook, where the tears and the regrets of the 
affectionate villagers were called forth, in lile 
manner as their blessings had been two short 
years before,hen, arrayed in all the loveliness 
of youth and beauty, she had sold herself to 
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treachery. Many an aged peasant, stumbling 
on the borders of eternity, who had looked 
forward to his last moments being eased by 

her kind attention, mourned over her«nntimelv 

*> 

fate, while the youthful deplored her as the 
model of their lives, and a A felt bereaved of a 
common friend. $ 

The old and faithful Margaret, who had 
fostered the childhood of her beloved young* 
mistress, and participated in the joys and 
sorrows of her short life, perhaps felt the blow 
of her death more keenly than any one; for, 
having lived so long in Mr. Vernon’s family, 
every tie had been forgotten, and she felt as if 
she had lost her only friend—her only attraction 
upon earth ! It is true, Ellen’s child was a call 
upon her shattered love, and, for a time, she 
watched over it with a mother’s care, but she 
never again held up her head, and, ere long, 
she was laid near the being she loved even 
unto death ! 

Almost all the inhabitant? * of the hamlet 
were present at the solemn ceremony which 
was to close the earthly scene of the young, 
and unhappy Ellen; for each desired to see 
the last of their kind benefactress; and the re¬ 
spectful silence, the deep drawn sigh, or sup¬ 
pressed sob, told how truly her* memory was 
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c herished. Dclmar saw that the village flowe r 
would long live in the hearts of those who, like 
herself, were simple-minded, and uncontami- 
nated by* a communion with the world. 

Happy ! thrice happy, she who leaves the 
lasting impression* of her worth on the minds 
of the pure* portion of the little society in 
which her course has run ! 

. After the sad solemnity, Mortimer again re¬ 
paired to Mrs. Grevillc’s, to take his leave of 
her and her young charge, who was amply 
provided for by Hamilton’s will; for, as he had 
declared, all his own property had been be¬ 
queathed to its ill-fated mother, in reversion to 
her child, and the w ill being found, upon inspec¬ 
tion, perfectly orthodox, no difficulty was to be 
anticipated in her future support. That visit 
was his last, as, on the succeeding morning, he 
was to set off with his father for Merton Hall, 
whence, accompanied by Mrs. Hamilton, they 
were to proceed, at the end of a month, to join 
the Herons in f Hertfordshire, where prepara¬ 
tions were immediately to be made for his 
nuptials. Having thus fulfilled every duty 
incumbent upon him, he returned to the castle 
to devote the ^transitory period of his stay to 
his beloved Beatrice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


O happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 

Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
"J’ia not the coarser tie of human laws. 

Unnatural oft aud/tfivjgn to the mind. 

That binds their peace, but harmony itself. 

Attuning all their passions into love : 

Where friendship full exerts her softest power. 
Perfect esteem, enliven’d by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul. 

THOMSON. 


Beatrice's gentle, unaffected manners, sweet¬ 
ness of temper, and marked attention to 
himself, had made a complete convert of 
Lord Fitz Eustace, whose feeling still smart¬ 
ing: froio, the recent shock of wounded pride, 
were fortunately more accessible to sterling* 
worth. He owmed to himself that Mortimer 
had chosen well, though that* opinion was 
still unacknowledged to those around him; 
and he now vainly wished Maria’s feelings had 
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been similarly consulted. In short, remorse 
had been silently undermining the monument 
of his pride many weeks, and the reflec¬ 
tions created by the past week’s events had 
completed its overthrow; and Beatrice and 
Delmar felt that (his behaviour proclaimed 
his prejudices against her, if such ever ex¬ 
isted, were now no more, which was con¬ 
firmed that evening, by his lordship’s open 
avowal of satisfaction at the prospect of 
Beatrice’s becoming a part of his family. The 
circumstance which called forth this declara¬ 
tion was a trifling chance, but how often do 
we not see the greatest results derived from 
the most insignificant occurrences ! 

The evening was one of great beauty, for the 
day had been warm, and the mild air of early 
May wafted a perfume from every adjacent 
field and garden; and, notwithstanding the 
sun had sunk below the horizon, a bright glow 
still remained on all around. Beatrice that 
day had not quitted the house, and Morilter 
left the dining-room directly she and lifey 
Heron had retired, in hopes of persuading her 
to take a walk, A quarter of an hour passed, 
and, as he did not return, on Sir George being 
called aw ay t8 ypeak to some person on agri¬ 
cultural business, Lord Fitz Eustace walked 
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out upon the terrace, whence the windows 
of Lady Heron’s boudoir w r ere visible. The 
terrace was partly shaded by trees on the side 
nearest the mansion, which prevented his 
being easily seen, and, as the barofl walked 
slowly along between the spreading* branches, 
he could perceive that a ^iappy group was 
stationed at the open sash, apparently en¬ 
gaged in conversation. He stopped, and, 
himself unobserved for a few minutes, c«n-* 
templated their, happy countenances with 
inward satisfaction. 

The tall, elegant Mortimer was partly sit¬ 
ting, partly leaning 'on the window sill, while 
his head was bent towards Beatrice, who w as 
standing beside him. Her shoulder almost 
touched his, her hand placed upon his arm 
was half held in his ; and, though Lord Fitz 
Eustace was not near enough to note their 
absolute looks, the light which fell upon their 
faces was sufficient to convince him that 
bright smiles reigned on each lip, that affec¬ 
tion flashed in each eye, and tli*it their con¬ 
versation was of that tender stamp which is 
the consequence, the delight, of true love. 

Lady Heron also seemed to participate in 
their pleasure, for she stood J)y her daughter 
with her face turned towards the lovers. 

• l 5 
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“ And I have wished to forbid such happi¬ 
ness as those two young- creatures arc now 
partaking-! *’ thought Lord Fitz Eustace. 
“ I have been tempted by the desire of seeing: 

f- 

my boy united to one of the highest in the 
land, to crush his warm and noble heart, for 

i 

I believe his upright principles would have 
prevented liis marrying against my will. 
Thank heaven! my children are dutiful, 
*thbugh T would 1 were able to trace their 
conduct to love, rather than to propriety. My 
poor Maria has already fallen a victim to 
her implicit obedience, and I will not add 
another name to the list of evils I have brought 
about. No! Mortimer shall have my unqua¬ 
lified approbation in this affair, for 1 must see 
my son, at least, happy/* 

The baron remained stationary until the 
party receded from the window, which they 
did almost immediately, when Sir George 
Heron joined him, saying, as he did so, “ I 
find my inother 0 and sister are not inclined to 
come out to-uig-lfc, my lord, but, if you please, 

t ,\ 

that need not prevent our taking advantage i 
of the lovely weather/* 

Accordingly, they strolled for an hour 
through the shrubbery, but the young baronet 
found bis companion thoughtful and taciturn, 
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and, consequently, was not sorry when their 
walk was concluded. On entering the draw¬ 
ing-room, they found Lady Ileron presiding 
at the lea-tablc, while Mortimer and Beatrice 
were standing in the veranda. Ubrd Fitz 
Eustace stepped out also, but so earnest was 
their conversation that fte was unnoticed, 
until, placing one hand on his sftn's shoulder, 
at the same time holding out the other to 
Beatrice, he said, “ I am almost unwilling to 
interrupt the hqppincss you enjoy in each 
other's society, my dear children, by carrying 
Mortimer away to-morrow. Say, may I hope, 
Beatrice, that yotl will forgive me for being 
so unkind ?” 

“ Most willingly, my lord,” replied she 
smiling, “ indeed no apology or regret is due 
from you, since I am sure Mortimer feels the 
pain of a temporary separation cancelled by 
the pleasure of affording you any gratifica¬ 
tion." 

“ Doubtless your own sentiments are con¬ 
veyed in that opinion ? ” said fie,.in an interro¬ 
gatory tone, “ and f thank you for them." 

“ That I am sure they are, my dear father. 
Beatrice's ideas are far superior to mine in 
every thing, for where 1 qrght repine she 
always submits with cheerfulness, and endea- 
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touts to convert me ; but I fear I am very 
much more selfish than her/elf.” 

“ Oh! indeed, Mortimer, you do yourself 
injustice, 3011 never think of your own hap¬ 
piness wlien that of another is concerned. 
Will not your lordship agree with me ? ” 

“ I will agree with you both, my dear 
Beatrice, in believing that each is worthy of 
the other, and that each is fondly loved. 
Ah'! do not let me call that rebellious blush 
into your check, but let me say that it is 
my firm persuasion that, in conferring this 
hand on Mortimer, you will convey an 
almost equally precious gilt on myself, for 
I feel well assured I shall gain a kind and 
affectionate daughter. Indeed, I am con¬ 
vinced Mortimer lias chosen equally for his 
own. and for his friends’, happiness.” 

Lord Fitz Eustace placed her hand in that 
of his son while he spoke, and DeJmar said, 
“ I cannot express my gratitude, my t dear 
father, for this ayowal; believe me, we*tffe-both 
sensible of its vhlue, for you have ffl&siovcd 
the only cloud which overshadowed vis, by 
your generous approval.” 

“ My end is then answered, my son, I wished 
to contribute mv mite towards your felicity. 
I have so long heard and seen nothing but the 
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grief I have occasioned, that it is quite a 
relief to find myself furnishing pleasure to 
any of those I love.” 

The eyes of Beatrice swam in tears, but the 
baron obviated any reply by re-entering the 
room, whither the happy lovers followed him, 
and the evening wore awa^ in increased en¬ 
joyment. • 

The next morning Mortimer and his father 
left the scene of so much joy and sorrow'; and,* 
after a few we # eks, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hamilton, reached Hertfordshire. The latter 
soon became an universal favourite at the 
hall, her disposition assimilated perfectly with 
that of Beatrice, and, during her visit, her 
health and spirits rapidly improved. The 
happiness of her brother was a balm to her 
wounded heart, and, in the tw r o months which 
preceded his nuptials, cheerfulness was again 
restored to her mind. 

That period was fully occupied by our hero 
in various necessary arrangements, sometimes 
in London, and sometimes iu^tfie jnore delight¬ 
ful society of her he loved, at the Hall, The 
day at length approached that he was to call 
Beatrice his own, and those few friends who 
were to be present at the cerfinony arrived. 
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Among these were Sir Harry and Lady Dinely, 
then on the point of leaving the country, in 
consequence of their altered fortunes not allow¬ 
ing them longer to remain where the former 
was unable to curb his taste for the turf. His 
debts were still numerous, although the re¬ 
mains of his funded property, as well as his 
estate, had V»ceu sacrificed. The interest of 
his wife’s fortune was all they had to depend 
•upon, since, most fortunately, the principal 
had been settled on herself apd children. The 
necessity of banishment from England, and 
his favourite pursuits, together with the numer¬ 
ous vexations and privatioris his extravagance 
had entailed on himself and family, visibly 
increased the moroseness of Sir Harry, and 
the unhappy Mary cast many an unavailing 
regret over the past. Though her high spirits 
had n6t forsaken her, her late troubles had not 
failed to make their impression on her sensi¬ 
tive mind, and her friends detected m^attcholy 
symptoms of lurking sorrow, at timHpft her 
manner. Sh£ desply lamented her hwband’s 
obstinate determination of leaving her chil¬ 
dren (for they had now two) under the care of 
his mother, since they constituted her greatest 
pleasure. Ife*fyad a great aversion to such 
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young; companions, and, having always enter¬ 
tained a horror of a family, was constantly 
irritated when lie saw them. 

“ If I could only persuade Sir Harry to take 
George,” said Lady Dinely to her <ftunt, one 
day, as they were discussing the subject, “ and 
leave baby with you, I tliiffk then 1 should be 
happy. But to give up both tcf his mother, 
who I really cannot bear, is too hard. Then, 
if wc were going only to France, I would «ot* 
care so much, but America is so very far—and 
he talks of staying there lor years. Alas! my 
dearest aunt, how often 1 have thought of my 
behaviour to my’kind cousin, since 1 acted 
so contrary to your advice. But it is useless 
to think about that now,” she continued, with 
a forced laugh, “or to trouble you with my 
complaints. I must make the best of my 
bargain. Perhaps Harry will change again, 
when this cloud has blown over.” 

Though the young wife affected indifference 
on the anticipated departure of herself and 
husband. Lady Heron lelt#she*was greatly 
chagrined at it; and, inconsequence, taking 
advantage of a favourable opportunity, she 
expressed to Sir Harry her hope that he would 
gratify his wife, by permitting tfieir eldest boy 
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to accompany them to the new world. After 
several attempts to refute her arguments, he 
yielded an unwilling assent, but his displea¬ 
sure was perceptible by the uneourteous man¬ 
ner in \fhich he announced this change of 
purpose to Mary. Her gratitude to her aunt, 
notwithstanding, \^as extreme, and the good 
Lady Heron 1 * flattered herself that, at least, 
she had softened Mary’s cares, though she 
•eoield not remove them; and she parted from 
her, a few days after, with le^ss pain than she 
Avould have done had she known her niece was 
going to a far distant land without a single 
consolation. - ' 

On the appointed morning, the sixth of July, 
the enraptured Delmar received his blushing 
bride from Sir George Heron, who, with all 
the affection of a brother, and a sincere friend, 
bestowed the valuable gift of the hand of 
Beatrice upon one who, he was aware, had 
long possessed her love. 

The young couple returned to the Hal MSI^ 
an hour, in erdef that Beatrice might chaMpf 
her dress; when, having taken leave of their 
beloved relatives, Mortimer almost lifted his 
sobbing wife into the carriage, and, hastily 
following her,#Y a,ve( i his hand to his father 
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and Sir George, who stood upon the steps of 
the house, drew down the blinds, and set .oil* 
at full gallop towards London. 

ff Well, George,” said Lady Dinely (who, 
with the rest of the party, had watched the 
departure from the window)^ as her cousin re¬ 
entered, “ they are gone in excellent style. 
I love a dash! By the bye, when do you in¬ 
tend to give us the pleasure of tasting your 
wedding cake? As Sir Harry means positively 
to embark next wdek, I fear there is no chance 
of my coming in for a share. However, I will 
drink your health, wherever I am, if you let 
me know when there is to be a young Lady 
Heron!” 

“ All in good time, Mary, I have no wish to 
dispossess my good mother of her seat at the 
head of my table, for I have never yet found a 
lady fit to supersede her, or worthy of being 
her daughter.” 

That is as bad a compliment to our sex in 
general., George, as it may be gratifying to my 
aunt. The young ladies arc greatly obliged 
to you.” 

“ So they ought to be,” returned the baronet, 
laughing; “ for my indulging the hope of 
succeeding in meeting with hef Iqual.” 

“ I assure you. Lady Dineh;,” said Lady 
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Ilcron, “ I shall be as anxious to resign my 
post as you are for the consequent festivity, 
when George thinks his happiness will be 
augmented by matrimony.” 

“ When my mother is reflected, then, Mary, 
remember, Gmitejj shall have orders to forward 
a cake to America, expressly for you, with 
plenty of white ribbon.” 

“ Nay, then, I think the sooner such a 
generous promise is lulfilled the better. 1 
shall expect the first accounts will report pro¬ 
gress, now both Beatrice and your friend are 
off your hands.” , ,. 

The departure of some of the party relieved 
Sir George from her badinage; and, in the 
course of a few weeks, many a weary mile of 
water rolled between two people who might 
have known much happiness together,' had 
they not rejected its cultivation. 
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(HATTER XVIII. 

Thev name thee before me, 

A knell to mine car ; 

A shudder comes o'er me— 

Wlij wert tliou so dear ? 

They know not I knew thee 
NVho kncw a tii£c too well; — 

Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

nvnov. 

It was during 1 the Carnival of 182 -, and some 
months subsequent to the events recorded in 
the last chapter, that Lord Filz Eustace and 
M rs. Hamilton entered Naples, where they 
were in a short time to be rejoined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Delmar, who were making an excursion 
into the north of Italy, wilife tl/bir relatives 
pursued the road to the south, for the benefit 
of his Lordship’s health, which had been in a 
precarious state some time. A severe fall 
while out hunting before he l«tt. Ireland, and 
of which little notice had been taken, was the 
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original cause of his indisposition, to which 
the circumstances of the last twelvemonths had 
not failed to contribute much. He was not, 
however, considered by his friends in any 
danger, and was attended by his children with 
tender solicitude, from place to place, as his 
fancy dictated. In Mrs. Hamilton he had a 
valuable companion, for she possessed every 
quality to soothe and comfort his mind, at the 
sa'inc lime that she administered to the wants 
of his body. With the numerous noble quali¬ 
ties of his son he w r as already acquainted, for 
he had felt more affection—or rather, perhaps, 
more pride, for him than any one else, but 
Beatrice daily made advances in his favour, 
and endeared herself to every one. 

Whilst alone with her father, Mrs. Hamilton 
scarcely left his side, and, as he did not join at 
all in the amusements of the season, she was 
seldom in public. With her brother, indeed, 
she was sometimes seen abroad, but%lien she 
first reached N/iples he was absent, and, con¬ 
sequently, she was secluded. A few friends 
visited the Baron, who knew of his arrival, but 
be did not court society, for his malady being 

partly on the nerves, much company annoyed 

« 

him. < 

On the second day of their sojourn, after 
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having taken a walk w itli Lord Fitz Eustace, 
Mrs. Hamilton was startled, on entering the 
Hotel, by seeing Mrs. Sinclair, who, with an¬ 
other lady and gentleman, were on the stairs. 
For an instant, she felt inclined to aVoid her, 
for the past was most vividly and painfully 
recalled to her mind ; but ^single glanc e told 
her that retreat was impossible, •’ns she was 
already recognised, and, with eager warmth, 
her friend came forward to meet her. * 

“ To what fortunate circumstance am I to 
attribute the pleasure of seeing you here, iny 
dear Mrs. Sinclair ? ” she said, after the first 
salutations were ovei 1 , and she had introduced 
her father. “ I can scarcely believe my own 
eyes! ” 

The good lady answered with a smile. 
“ Health has been our principal object in this 
long journey, for the humidity of Ireland 
was very deleterious to Frederic, as w ell as 
myself, and wre were advised to change the 
scene. A southern climate was recommended, 
and, though Frederic was quite averse to move 
at first, he would not hear of my giving up the 
plan of our medical friend. You know, my 
dear Mrs. Hamilton, if he have a fault in my 
eyes, it is that of being too foijc\ of his mother; 
and, therefore, lie went upon half pay on pur- 
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pose, as he kindly says, to devote his time to 
me. Ah! how delighted he will be to see you ! ” 

Maria felt that the blood forsook her cheek, 
as the partial parent spoke of her son; and, 
anxious to conceal the trepidation she was 
under, she hastily informed Mrs. Sinclair that 
Lord Fitz Eustace was living at that hotel, and 
that, if she* were disengaged, she should be 
happy to conduct her to their apartments. 
Airs. Sinclair, however, excused herself on the 
ground of not being able tq leave her friends, 
with whom she was lionising. “ I will, how¬ 
ever, avail myself of your kind invitation to¬ 
morrow,” she said, “ and/ I doubt not, Fred¬ 
eric w ill be as desirous as myself to enjoy a 
chat with you. Apropos, have you heard that 
he is now a major? ” 

Maria replied in the negative, and her friend 
rejoined, “ Ah ! well, we shall have much to 
say to-morrow morning, for I intend to b$,jfp|th 
you quite early, so adieu, for the present?^ 

During the rest of the day. Airs. Hamilton 
was unusual,]y depressed in spirits, for her in¬ 
terview with Mrs. Sinclair had raised up many 
thoughts, and re-opened many wounds, time 
and reason had soothed, and she dreaded lest 
Frederic shoujd, yield to his mother’s solicita¬ 
tions, tg attend her on her projected visit. 
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More than once in the course of the evening. 
Lord Fitz Eustace noticed her abstraction, and 
enquiring’ if she were unwell, proposed sending 
for advice. She assured him his fears were 
entirely groundless, and, to prove to»4iim he 
was mistaken, sat down to their usual game of 
Ecart6. But still she coul<>not fix. her mind 
to it, she lost every thing, and o#t length her 
father, tired of combatting so insignificant an 
adversary, gave up the unequal contest, re¬ 
marking, more kindly than she expected, "that 
as she did not seem disposed for cards, and he 
was tired with his walk, they would give up 
their customary amusement/’ 

Although so greatly discomposed, before the 
time for Mrs. Sinclair’s visit, Maria had pre¬ 
pared her mind to meet the only man she had 
ever loved, should he present himself before 
her; and to sustain that firmness, in word and 
deed, which had always so strongly character¬ 
ised her. She had no occasion to be under any 
apprehension, for Sinclair was equally, it not 
more, fearful of the re-introdjiction than her¬ 
self, and Would not willingly have subjected 
either to the awkwardness his visit might pro¬ 
duce. His mother knew nothing of his f ormer 
attachment, and, supposing trederic had ever 
looked upon Maria with the pure eye of friend- 
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ship, as she did herself, he no sooner returned 
home that evening than she accosted him by 
saying, “ Well, my dear Frederic, who do you 
think I have seen to-day? A great favourite 
of you*;, 1 can assure you/’ 

The young man mentioned the. names of 
several persons, which, like all so called upon, 
were the most unlikely to be right^ and Mrs. 
Sinclair silently dissented. “ No, no, Frederic, 
it* was a lady, and you have guessed only 
men. Moreover, I have half engaged for you 
to go and call upon her with me to-morrow.” 

“A lady! ” repeated the major, “and one 
of course I know well, as you have made this 
engagement. No foreigner, I hope, for I hate 
their levies.” 

“I know you do, and therefore would not 
impose such a trial upon you, Fred,” returned 
his mother, smiling. “ Come, I fancy I must 
tell you—It was Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“ Maria! ” said Sinclair, quickly, wr|£le a 
bright glow' w r as visible on his cheek, “ then it 
must really haVq.been her I saw yesterday.” 

“ Likely enough, my dear, but you did not 
mention having done so/’ 

" I was not sure. Mother, I only passed at 
some distance^ and observed a person like her 
walking with an elderly man.” 
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“ Lord Fitz Eustace, to be sure^ rejoined 
his mother, “ why did you not speak to her? ” 
“Oh! I was anxious to get home to you, 
besides I hardly knew if I were right, she is so 
changed.” lie sighed, as he turiuHl to the 
window, and Mrs. Sinclair said, 

*• She does look ill, but Hound her as kind 
as ever, his lordship also quite pVasant; but, 
you must go and discover all this for yourself, 

1 am sure she will be happy to see you/* * 1 

“ I cannot, mother,” he replied, abruptly, 
“ I am engaged.” 

“ 1 can go any time in the course of the 
morning, Frederic,* that you like, and will 
wait for you.” 

“ It. is useless, mother, I shall not be home 
until dinner time—but, tell me,” he continued, 
after a short pause “ how poor Maria 
seems V 9 

Mrs. Sinclair detailed the substance of their 
short interview, together with the account ol 
Mrs. Hamilton’s appearance, to which her son 
listened with deep attention,* proving the in¬ 
terest he felt. No persuasions, however, were 
powerful enough to induce him to go with her 
in the morning, for our gallant soldier knew 
that he yet loved, though h£ dt^ed* neft think 
how hopeless his affection was, alter all that 
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had hapuggted. The possibility of encountering’ 
her had been one of his reasons for wishing 
to stay in his native country, for he feared 
himself, should fate again throw them together. 
But his iuother’s indisposition gave him much 
uneasiness, and determined him on sacrificing 
his own feelings entirely for her sake. “ How 
I should condemn myself,” thought he, “ if, by 
listening to my own fancies, I should entail 
pain, or perhaps death on my best friend,—my 
mother! whose every hope and wish has been 
for me! Surely she demands this concession, 
and undoubtedly she shall have it !” In conse¬ 
quence, he accompanied her on her tour, con¬ 
gratulating himself from time to time on his 
good fortune in still keeping clear of any part 
of Lord Fitz Eustace’s family. On several 
occasions he had heard the name he almost 
dreaded, for in many places the Delmars had 
preceded him, but it was not until he reached 
Naples that he knew positively that in¬ 
habited the same town. „ . 

t v 'l ! 

Mrs. Sinclair expressed much astonishment 
at his refusal to attend her to Mrs. Hamilton’s, 
but, as he pleaded business in extenuation of 
his conduct, she consented to dispense with his 
company, aryl, entered Mrs. Hamilton’s room 
alone, certainly somewhat to the satisfaction 
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of that lady, notwithstanding her re^lution to 
receive Frederic without formality. The two 
ladies spent a long morning together in the 
enjoyment of friendly conversation,^ so gra¬ 
tifying to those who have long been separated. 
Mrs. Hamilton, indeed, had ever felt more at¬ 
tachment for Mrs. Sinclair man was demanded 
by acquaintanceship alone, and it may be sup¬ 
posed with what pleasure, though at the same 
time what pain, she spoke to her of the blow 
she had received.* She did not enter into any 
particulars, for she was neither able nor willing 
to narrate the humiliating tale, and her friend 
knowing, from experience, the bitter pang of 
losing a husband in the full vigour of youth 
and health, rather endeavoured to draw her 
from herself, leading her to speak of her 
journey, her father, or, in short, any less dis¬ 
tressing subject; for Mrs. Sinclair had heard 
enough of the affair, although it had carefully 
been hushed up, to make sure it was better for 
Mrs. Hamilton, as well as all her friends, that 
it should sink into oblivion as sooil as possible. 
Maria learnt that the Sinclairs had taken lodg¬ 
ings in a neighbouring street for some time, 
not many minutes walk fro # m the hotel she 
occupied; and, consequently, must make 
up her mind to see Frederic constantly, since 

m 2 
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it was improbable, during bis mother's frequent 
visits, that they could long* avoid collision. 

Illness and circumstances had made her 
more nervous, for time had been when Mrs. 
Hamilton would have been able instantly to 
shake oil* the feelings she now experienced, 
and which it required some exertion to repel. 
The fact alone of Frederic's having been se¬ 


lected, by her cruel husband, to work her ruin, 
was enough to agitate her in the anticipated 
meeting, without recollecting also that she had 
partly fallen into the snare, and that Sinclair 
with herself had heard his supposed conduct 
openly declared. The fear of coming in contact 
with him would have confined her to the house, 
had not her father required her company in his 
walks, during one of which, two or three days 
after, they met the object of her avoidance with 
his ^mother. Both were distant, and perhaps 
both felt uneasy, but the ceremony of intro¬ 
ducing the major to Lord Fitz Eustace, which 
Mrs. Sinclair jvas eager to perform, made a 
diversion in' their favoui*, allowing them tjme 
for collecting their forces, as our 
have said. 

This momentary respite was a welcome 
one, for the Faron, unconscious of the pain he 
inflicted, proposed that they should continue 


soldiei^pight 
' * 
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their ramble together, to which neither Maria 
nor Sinclair thought it possible to offer any 
objection, as Mrs. Sinclair willingly consented, 
not supposing her son or Mrs. Ilanulton could 
have any objection to each other’s society. She 
remarked, indeed, their cool behaviour, but not 
comprehending it, she took no notice, and ac¬ 
cepting Lord Fitz Eustace’s proffered arm, left 
her son to escort Maria. 

The major was not one likely to increase 
Mrs. Hamilton’s pain, he was endowed with 
self-command, and accustomed to mix too 
much in general society, besides his wish to 
relieve her from discomfort, not to conceal his 
uneasiness. Assuming, therefore, the office 
assigned him without the slightest hesitation, 
lie freely entered into conversation on the num¬ 
berless attractive objects around. As be spoke, 
Maria felt grateful for the noble manner in 
which he had conducted himself ; for the easy 
and graceful, yet lofty tone he maintained, en¬ 
tirely removed every trajee of* her discompo¬ 
sure. The hour they remained*together was 
anything but irksome, though it had not been 
one of unrestraint, and Mrs. Hamilton heard 
her father express his hope, # to Major Sinclair, 
of soon becoming better acqfliintcd with him, 
with less displeasure than she might have done 
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a few days before, for she was willing to believe 
that Sinclair had seen the error he had formerly 
committed, and indeed she was tempted to 
judge him less harshly, since the avowal of 
the misguided Hamilton. Still her conduct was 
guarded, and even cold, when they met, which 
was frequently the etisein the following month, 
as Lord Fitz "Eustace took a great fancy to 
Frederic, and in the absence of Mortimer, 
constantly invited him to walk, to drive, or to 
partake some amusement, with them. Often 
did Sinclair endeavour to escape his intended 
kindness, for he thought his presence distressed 

t • 

Maria, but occasionally without success, as 
his mother generally marred his excuses, and 
he feared her penetration, if his desire of 
shunning the family was too much marked. 

Mrs. Sinclair had several times asked the 
cause of his altered manner towards their 
friend, but without effect, for he skilfully 
evaded the question, though it always drove 
him to accept Li'rd Fitz Eustace's next favour, 
for fear of infportunity. 
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CHAPTER X1X. # 


Fot thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 

For thee £ gladly sacrific'd 
Whate’cr I lov’d before; 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And, helpless, hopeless, hear thee say— 
Farewell! we meet no more! 

cowrRR. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dclrnar at length arrived, 
bringing wiih them an increase of happiness 
to their beloved relatives. Mortimer was sorry 
to find that the climate had not materially 
improved his father's health, though he ap¬ 
peared perfectly pleased with the situation he 
was in. _ • 

“ I find several people I know, here, Mor¬ 
timer," said his lordship, “ more indeed, who 
arc disposed to be attentive than I care to 
encourage, for I soon get. tired of them, and 
myself also. I have, however, become ac¬ 
quainted with a very pleasajit young man. 
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who, I am sure, you will like. Ilis mother* 
too, has long been a friend of Maria’s, I find, 
so that w r e see a great deal of them. Their 
name is Sinclair; but I do not yet know 
whether they be related to the Caithness 
family.” 

€i Sinclair,” repeated Delmar, thrown off’ his 
guard by surprise, and suddenly looking at his 
sister, who changed colour. 

'^Yes, do you know anything of him? Is 
he a friend of yours ?” * 

“ Oh! no, iny Lord,” he said, recollecting 
himself; if I have no acquaintance with any 
one of that name, but 1 am glad you have met 
with agreeable people, as 1 feared you had 
remained much alone, from your letters. I 
intend to resume my office of guide immedi¬ 
ately, and show you all the wonders of this 
gay city, as I have had the advantage of 
exploring them all before.” 

To this proposal all were willing to agree, 
but Mortimer found, on enquiry , that Major 
Sinclair had ftlreacly attended his father and 
sister, to many of the most celebrated spots in 
the neighbourhood. 

“ You will see the major to-morrow, Morti¬ 
mer,” said his father, “ for he and his mother 
are going with us to Pompeii.” 
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This information did not appear to please 
our hero, who felt completely puzzled by so 
extraordinary a coincidence as that of his 
lordship’s high commendation of # a person, 
he himself had fancied any thing but agree¬ 
able. lie recollected, luyvevcr, that Sinclair 
was not an uncommon namc, # and that this 
gentleman might have no affinity with Hamil¬ 
ton’s dupe, lie could not suppose thaj hi,s 
sister would even see that man upon sufferance, 
yet, her countenance impressed him with the 
belief that he was the same. Perplexed, and 
ill at ease, he watched for an opportunity of 
speaking to Maria alone, and of settling his 
doubts. This he found no opportunity of doing 
that evening; but the following day, before the 
party assembled to go to the ruins, he ascer¬ 
tained from herself that his suspicions were 
correct, though he could not persuade her to 
allow him to inform Lord Fitz Eustace of the 
unconscious penalty lid was imposing upon 
her. That day’s excursion, declared, could 
not be avoided; besides, both Frederic and Ins 
mother were to dine with them, and, conse¬ 
quently, they must meet. She was unwilling, 
also, that her father should know anything of 

* f 

the affair; as any reference to Hamilton dis¬ 
turbed him greatly. • 

m 
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While she made these objections to his 
wishes, Mortimer thought he detected a slight 
degree of anxiety in her manner, which raised 
a suspicion in his mind of her partiality for 
one, who had disputed with her late husband 
for her possession, wj en yet she had a hand to 
give. “ As he?* father had arranged her mar¬ 
riage without consulting her,” thought Delmar, 
“.might she not have loved this man before V’ 
It certainly was not improbable, and he re¬ 
solved not to recur to the subject until lie 
had been with her long enough to judge of 
her sentiments. . « 

The day accordingly was spent at Pompeii, 
and the brother observed, with surprise, the 
distance and reserve maintained by both 
Maria and the major. If they conversed, it 
was with studied coldness, if Sinclair offered 
her any attention, it was rather with an ap¬ 
pearance of respect than pleasure; and yet 
Mortimer saw him frequently fix his eyes upon 
her, as he thougtft H( unobserved, and thenj%|£- 
denly remove them, as if angry at having 
permitted them to rest upon her. Sometimes 
the idea crossed the brother's mind that she 
had rejected his affection when a girl, but in 
that case,-why snould Charles have considered 
him fit purpose ? Unable thus to come 
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to any positive conclusion, he let some days 
slip by in silence, during- which he constantly 
met Sinclair at his father’s, and elsewhere. 
All he saw of him he liked, for he found him 
pleasant and gentlemanly ; and he recollected 
the high testimony of .his worth given by 
Hamilton in his last moments. He soon felt 
persuaded that some unexplained circum¬ 
stances between Maria and Sinclair had occa- 

• » • # 

sioned their extraordinary conduct, for which 

he hoped an opportunity would shortly oiler 
itself of removing. 

In consequence,of these observations, Del- 
mar acknowledged to Lord Fitz Eustace, when 
the question was put, that he was not sur¬ 
prised at the opinion formed by his Lordship, 
of his new acquaintance, since he was really 
a person likely to please everywhere. When 
upon the subject, Mortimer ventured to hint 
at Maria’s apparent aversion to him, and 
Lord Fitz Eustace declared, with some sur¬ 
prise, his entire ignorance •of such being the 
case. On the contrary, he tolS his son he had 
been led to believe that Sinclair had an in¬ 
creasing interest in Maria, which, lie flattered 
himself he was fostering by throwing them 
together. 1 

“ But if you think, Mortimer,” he continued. 
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“ that 1 have been mistaken, and tliat Maria 
is annoyed by Sinclair, I will break off the 
acquaintance, for I will never put her in the 
way of any man she does not like, again.” 
lie spoke in a tone of bitter feeling 1 , and 
Mortimer, unwilling to mention the whole 
affair, without his Jester’s permission, said, 
“ Perhaps if you were to speak to her, niy 
Lord, she might disclose the reason of the 
restraint they each maintain.” 

“ I will do so, Mortimer, birt I own I am 
very sorry she dislikes our new lViend, for I 
have rarely met any one 1 have found more 
pleasant.” 

Accordingly, the baron interrogated Mrs. 
Hamilton on the subject, and desired her, with 
the kindest solicitude, to tell him if she had 
any reason to be displeased with the T society 
of Sinclair. “ Your brother, my dear ^Jaria,” 
he said, “ who is ever so jealous of your hap¬ 
piness, fancies you arc uneasy, and if such be 
the truth, you bane only to inform me, and I 
will instantly d(f all you wish.” 

The colour w r ent and came in her cheek, as 
she replied, “ I owe you many thanks, my dear 
father, for your kindness, but you must excuse 
my entering intocthe detail of the reason of 
my behaviour to jnajor Sinclair; it has re- 
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Icrencc to circumstances I am quite unequal 
to re-consider. Mortimer, however, being' ac¬ 
quainted with the principal one, is quite as 
capable as myself of giving* you the infor¬ 
mation you require, and I give him perfect 
liberty to do so. I will also request him to 
act as you and he think Advisable. If, my 
lord, you should feel any surprise at not 
having earlier known the facts he will relate, 
you must attribute my silence to the wish of 
sparing you pain'” 

Having failed to extract any elucidation 
from his daughter^Lord Fitz Eustace returned 
to Mortimer, who now, with Mrs. Hamilton's 
sanction, related that part of Hamilton’s 
confession which regarded his project against 
Frederic, not omitting to mention his complete 
exculpation by the dying man. “ I see Maria 
cannot overcome the shock her feelings have 
sustained,” added Mortimer, “ and I hope, 
my dear father, you will remove quickly to 
another part of the country lbr*her sake.” 

“ Indeed, f will,” returned liis lordship, 
“ and had I been aware of all this before, she 
should never have been subjected to this dis¬ 
tress. Not that I think her quite justified 
in being so severe, but then? is no account¬ 
ing for feelings, and since she is so deeply 
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hurt, we will make preparations for depar¬ 
ture.” The baron continued to converse for 
some time upon the subject, bitterly lament¬ 
ing his o f wn conduct throughout, and grieving 
for Mrs. Hamilton, who, Delmar concurred 
with him in believing, had been the object 
of Sinclair’s^ affection before her marriage. 
“ Alas! ” thought her self-accusing parent, 

# ha$ 1 not been blinded by a foolish search 
for the attainment of consideration, she 
might now be the happy wife of an estimable 
man, who I can now admire. But why do I 
look back ? I cannot reqaj the deeds I have 
committed, the past is all a dream, the 
future uncertainty, while the present alone 
is in our power! I will endeavour to employ 
it in contributing to the happiness of my 
children.” 

x 

It w r as speedily arranged that ’Mrs. Ha¬ 
milton, with her father, should proceed, the 
next morning but one, on their road to 
Sicily, and tha^ Mortimer and Beatrice, after 
having remained in Naples sufficient time to- 
satisfy their curiosity, should rejoin them at 
Palermo. 

When Maria \r as apprised of this plan, 
she consented? without hesitation, though her 
brother observed she appeared considerably 
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agitated. lie therefore again pressed lier to 
say if she had the slightest objection to the 
course about to be adopted, to which she 
replied in the negative; and, as slid seemed 
anxious to escape farther discussion, little 
more was said. Lord Fitz^ Eustace, desirous 
of sparing her any unneccssary#disquietude. 
now he was sensible of her uncomfortable 
position, himself called upon Major Sinckiir 
in the morning, in order that, by announcing 
his departure, Maria might not have any 
chance of seeing him again. He thought, by 
taking leave of Prodcric at his own apart¬ 
ments, every excuse for Sinclair to visit him 
again would be obviated. 

Considerable surprise was manifested by 
Mrs. Sinclair at so sudden a resolution, and 
she would immediately have gone to her 
friend, had not a look from her son stopped 
her. He was at no loss to account for the 
removal, he only wondered at its not having 
taken place long before; • an<i he plainly 
comprehended that Mortimer had been the 
instigator of this journey. That it was the 
best thing which could be adopted for .all 
parties he was convinced, thqugh he endured 
a thrill of intense agony when Lord Fitz 
Eustace mentioned the purport of his visit. 
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During the short time his Lordship remained, 
the major preserved his usual composure, but 
the door hud scarcely closed after the baron, 
when hf started up, and walked quickly to 
and fro. 

In vain his mother spoke to him, inquiring 
why she wqs not to go to Mrs. Hamilton; in 
vain she entreated him to tell her what ailed 
hipi, for every trace of colour had left his 
cheek; he appeared equally deaf and blind, 

f 

as he passed her unnoticed. 

“ My dearest Frederic/' she said, affection¬ 
ately taking hold of his arm, “ pray tell me 
what is the matter? " 

He seemed in a degree to recover himself 
when he felt her hand, and, after looking at 
her a moment, “ Mother/' he replied, “ do 
not ask. I cannot toll you now. Perhaps 
sonic other time you may know how hard I 
have struggled to do my duty." After a 
moment's thought, he resumed : “ You must 

not go to Mfs. ( Hamilton, she is le^l&ig 
Naples to avoid me.” llis bitter tone ^flr- 
prised and grieved his fond parent, who, 
though she could not exactly comprehend its 
cause, now for the first time began to perceive 
that some m/stery hung over Frederic and 
Maria, from which had originated the con- 
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duct she had so often, yet so uselessly, sought 
to penetrate. Her eyes tilled with tears as 
she quitted her hold, saying, “ You know 
Frederic, I have every confidence iu # you, and 
since you request this, it shall be done with¬ 
out a comment; but can 1 not, at least, write 
to Maria? I may never see hcr^gain.” 

Sinclair sighed heavily, and, without re¬ 
plying, leaned against the window in deep, 
abstraction. Seeing him in so incomprehen¬ 
sible a state, Mrs. Sinclair forebore farther 
importunity, and for some moments anxiously 
watched his changing countenance. At length 
lie appeared more calm, and, observing she 
was looking distressed, he said, as he kissed 
her, “ I shall go out, mother, for I am sure I 
am neither doing you nor myself any good 
here. 1 dare say I shall be home by dinner 
time, but if not, do not wait.” lie took his 
hat, and departed without opposition, for Mrs. 
Sinclair w as unwilling to add to his discom¬ 
posure by any farther ques$jo!is # ; but, as the 
weary hours crept on, her maternal fears aug¬ 
mented for his safety, and numberless were 
the conjectures she formed, and the reasons 
she assigned for his agitation, ere her idolised 
son returned. * 
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CHAPTER XX. 

His words arc bonds, his oaths arc oracles, 

Jlis love sincere, his thoughts immaculate, 

His tears, pure messengers from his heart. 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 

8IIAKSPEAKB. 

Although our friend Frederic had so keenly 
felt the reserve of Mrs. Hamilton, during: the 
period of his forced visits; and although he 
had endeavoured by every means in his power 
to avoid temptation, he felt the most alarming 
regret on hearing it was the intention of Lord 
Fitz Eustace to proceed on his journey. At 
that moment, Siq became conscious of the 
secret pleasure he had unwittingly received 
from being with her, although he had con¬ 
stantly been reminded, by her manner, of 
the harsh opinion she had every reason to 
entertain of Rim. He was*absolutely terri¬ 
fied at his sensations, and most bitterly did 
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he repent bis false security. He discovered 
that he had overrated his strength, in sup¬ 
posing he could so constantly see unmoved, 
one he had so fervently loved; for,^notwith- 
standing her conduct, and his own assumed 
indifference, he found that his affection had 
fa tally increased. To paA fronj her was a 
severer pang than he had- anticipated, but 
that was a trifle, in comparison to the Jjlea t 
of her quitting the city, in consequence of 
the false impres'sion she had imbibed, and 
the misconstruction of his actions. If he 
could only convince her, by the most complete 
and candid explanation, of the erroneous 
judgment she had formed of him, he believed 
he should be happy, or at least contented; 
and without which he felt he never could 
be so. These were the tumultuous thoughts 
which occupied his mind on the departure 
of Lord Fitz Eustace, thpughts which made 
him insensible to the voice of parental ten¬ 
derness, and which racked his soul to its 
very centre. lie could not endure to wit- 
11 esp his mother’s uneasiness, and yet be 
constrained to hide the cause from her, 
though, as her participation was useless, he 
was averse to give her pain the commu¬ 
nication. Therefore he left her as we have 
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already said, and during 1 the solitary walk he 
indulged for several hours after, he succeeded 
in recovering the 'composure necessary for 
putting in practice the resolution he then 
formed. 

With feelings of renewed hope, in conse¬ 
quence of his reflections, he traced his way 
towards the hotel where Lord Fitz Eustace 
resided, and, entering unobserved, or at least 
unquestioned, for he was a well known visiter 
of the English Nobleman/ he mounted the 
stairs for the first time, with uncontrolled 
pleasure. A smile of bitter, stern, determina¬ 
tion, crossed his countenance, as he approached 
the Baron's room door, which he gently opened. 
M rs. Hamilton was the sole occupant of the 
apartment, and, for an instant, a slight change 
was visible in her look, when she recognised 
the intruder. 

Frederic had expected, and intended, to sCe 
Lord Fitz Eustace, or his son, th^reforadm^lelt 

somewhat startled on finding him sol iwl one 

« « 

with Maria; but his resolution was immedi¬ 
ately formed, and he determined to take advan¬ 
tage of the propitious moment, by making her 
the depository of<the explanation he had in¬ 
tended for themears of her father or brother. 

“ Pardon tips intrusion, Mrs. Hamilton/ 1 
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he said, advancing towards her. “ I came 
with the hope of finding his Lordship at home.” 

“ My father has been gone out a few minutes 
only. Major Sinclair.” she replied, in her usual 
manner, if and I am sorry 1 cannot inform you 
when he is likely to return.” 


“ May 1 then hope—may I request, Mrs Ham¬ 
ilton, you will allow me to make t>*e application 


to yourself, which I had intended to make 


through his lordship? ” 


Maria turned a little pale, and for an instant 
hesitated, when he continued, “ You leave 


Naples to-morrow, I believe,—and we part for 
ever! Would, indeed, we had never met, for 
both our sakes—but fate has ordered it other¬ 


wise ! Wc have long been acquainted, and 
unfortunate circumstances have conspired to 
give you an evil opinion of me, as unjust as 
it is unfounded—I know appearances have 
been against me—I know I have at times been 
imprudent, but [ have ndt merited the scorn 
and hatred you have manifested lately. I 
would live in your memory, without reproach, 
and I come, as a suppliant, to request you will 
listen to an explanation of my apparently 
guilty conduct.” m 

“ No, no, Major Sinclair,” interrupted 
Maria, quickly, half rising asJIshe spoke, “ I 
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cannot hear all this—Indeed you are ungene¬ 
rous to require me to revert to the past/' 

“ Let me entreat you, Mrs. Hamilton/' he 
replied, in a tone of remonstrance, “ as you 
value th^ happiness of a fellow creature, to 
hear me—you cannot refuse, I see you will 
not.” He gently l^id his hand upon her arm 
to detain her* when she said, “You will not 
oblige me to remain, Major Sinclair? ” 

• “«No, by heavens! ” he returned, drawing 

back, and colouring highly. “ Yet, be not so 
obdurate, Maria, you once were kind—be so 
again, and I will promise, if you desire it, nay, 
1 will swear, never to annoy you again by my 
presence.” Ilis tone was so earnest, yet so 
sad, that Mrs. Hamilton found it impossible to 
resist, and her determination of frigidity w r as 
half vanquished, when he pronounced her 
name in his expostulation. 

In a tremulous voice she said, as she reseated 
herself, “ If I can give you any satisfaction by 
according your demand, I am ready sto w so, 
but-” . ‘ . 


u Ah! Mrs. Hamilton, spare me any more 
objections, and permit me to avail myself of 
you,* generosity—Your manner the last month 
has convinced me «that you have neither for¬ 
given, nor forgotten, the occurrence which took 
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place some time ago, and conduct of mine, 
which was certainly liable to censure, however 
much it was intended for the best—I am about 
to speak of thoughts and feelings you are to 
consider as long since dead, therefore, let not 
their expression distress you, for to^estify my 
innocence is my only object.” 

Maria trembled violently but, not attempting 
to interrupt him, he continued, “You believe 
me base enough to have sought to alienate your 
affection from your husband—I heard the fouf 
calumny breathdd in your presence, by whom 
I know not; and though, at that moment, I 
could have refuted it, as conscientiously as I 
do now, T was so stunned at the charge, so 
fearful of giving you unnecessary pain, that I 
resolved sooner to be considered a heartless, a 
detected villain, than inflict one pang- on—on 
the heart of—of my friend—I may have felt 
sincere pleasure in your society,—I may have 
enjoyed too much of your friendship, but heaven 
is my witness how little I thought of injuring 
you, or I would long fcefora have sacrificed 
every wish, every hope, as indeed, I had done, 
to my duty. When first I knew you, Mrs. 
Hamilton, I was blindly led by my feelings to 
take a dangerous delight, ifi your kindness, 
from which I was not aroused >pitil duty called 
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ine away—Then I acknowledged my weakness 
to myself, for I felt 1—I loved—Nay, do not let 
me distress you,” he said, seeing the painful 
flush which spread itself over her face, 
“ Receive my confession, as that of a dying 
man, whose feelings, whether good or evil, will 
soon be buried with him.” 


Maria started, the^colour fled from her cheek, 
“ Sinclair,” she said, hurriedly, “why speak 
of the grave ?. Alas ! what do you meditate ? ” 
ut My duty,” returned the major, firmly: 
“ but let me proceed—f said I‘loved—it is true 
—I could have sacrificed every earthly consi¬ 
deration to have called you mine—but I was 
poor!—I was untitled!—I could not—would not, 
ask you to seek poverty and obscurity for me — 
1 heard Lord Fitz Eustace sought noble al¬ 
liances for his family, ai.d I could not venture 
to probe your sentiments, only to tell you I must 
quit you for ever—for my love was hopeless !— 
I tore myself away from Merton, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton, without revealing the fire that consumed 
for your sake, leaving the field open to my.iW 
—I consented *to be condemned and upbraitfed 
in silence, rather than place you in the state 


of despair in which 1 found myself—You may 
despise vKy folly, Maria, you may wonder at 
my presumptiqp—but the heart is an unruly 
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steed, and is not to be managed without a 
watchful eye, and a severe bit. I had relaxed 
both these over mine, and I paid the penalty. 
Do you credit this declaration ? Can you excul¬ 
pate me, in this instance, from wilful deceit ? ” 

“ I must not doubt your word, your honour. 
Major Sinclair,” returned Mr>. Hamilton, with 
an effort, for an instant raising her eyes from 
the floor, where they were firmly directed. She, 
indeed, had more the appearance of a criminal 
than he who addressed her, for she dared not 
look at Frederic, for fear of betraying the 
emotions which struggled in her bosom. Every 
word she was constrained to utter, she feared" 
would force with it the surcharged tear, which 
Already stood in her eye; while her colour 
came, and went, with a rapidity denoting her 
suffering. . % 

Sinclair, on the contrary, sat nearly opposite 
to her, calm and undaunted, though, now and 
then, as he marked her increasing agitation, a 
shade of augmented sadness parsed over his 
features. “ I thank you,” he aiftweted, coldly. 
“ My word may then, perhaps, suffice to con 
vincc you that my honour was outraged by 
being supposed the betrayer of the wife of my 
friend; at least, a friend in the’g'en^ral accep¬ 
tation of the word—the cruel deceiver of the 
VOL II. N 
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woman I once loved—and for whom I had 
sacrificed my happiness on earth.” 

Here his overpowered auditress, unable 
longer to repress her feelings, covered her face 
with lfer handkerchief, to conceal the tears 
which flowed copiously, and Sinclair continued 
more earnestly: If' Oh ! Mrs. Hamilton, believe 
me imprudent—believe me arrogant of my 
mental powers—believe me selfish—but acquit 
me of the wish to injure you—to supersede 
your late husband in your affection. That 
fatal, that base, declaration, which warned you 
of your supposed danger from me, has never 
ceased to vibrate in my ear, and to tell me 
that, though not guilty of the criminal inten¬ 
tion it denounced, at least, I had entailed 
mortification on you, and hatred and disgust 
on myself. Willingly would I have refuted the 
accusation before I went to Ireland, but how 
could I clear myself from the imputed crime, 
without owning the ardent, the imprudent, love 
I had once entertained for you—without com¬ 
mitting thb vefy fault of which I was accused, 
by declaring how deep, how unchangeable had 
been my affection for Miss Delmar ? a declara¬ 
tion which was forbidden to the ear of Mrs. 
Hamilton.^ I saw I should only appear more 
despicable in your eyes, and I was silent. 
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Judge my feelings since the time I left you— 
my conduct unexplained, my character, with 
you, blighted—-judge the agony I endured in 
determining to quit you, knowing I must be 
considered all—and perhaps much moA—than 
I had heard myself proclaimed! But I over¬ 
came it, to spare you the payi of declarations 
I knew might not gain belief, fof I had no 
means of proving my innocence. When we 
met here, Mrs. Hamilton, Lord Fitz Eustace, 
to our mutual aversion, invited me to his 
table, and I have in vain endeavoured to shun 
his kindness for your, and my own, sake; 
I have felt your seventy far deeper than I dare 
express; and, when I heard to-day you were 
going to fly my hated vicinity, I determined to 
inform your father of the truth. You know 
the rest, Mrs. Hamilton; I found you alone, 
I have told you all—will you acquit—will you 
believe, me?" 

Maria would have spoken, but her chest 
heaved convulsively, her breath came thick 
and short, while the large tear^rolled over her 
pale cheeks. Sinclair took her offered hand, 
and, gazing earnestly upon her, continued, 
“ Will you forgive the avowal of my lovef? 
Maria, and believe the purity #f that alone 
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was a sufficient barrier to any evil designs 
against you?” 

" I will—I do, indeed, Frederic,” at length 
she articulated, with difficulty; “ I believe you 
have Been calumniated, and that honour has 
guided your conduct throughout. Perhaps, 
indeed, I have n ot thought so ill of you as 
you have'supposed.” 

“ Then, why Maria, treat me so contemptu¬ 
ously—why leave Naples on my account?” 

The blood rushed in torrents into Mrs. 
Hamilton’s face, the tears again started to her 
eyes; but, before she could answer, Frederic 
resumed, with less distance, than he had be¬ 
fore maintained, “ Have I been mistaken, and 
do you go against your will ? ” 

“Lord Fitz Eustace’s health-” she fal¬ 

tered. 

“ Ah l true, I had forgotten.” One instant 
he paused; his countenance assumed a darker 
expression, then rising, abruptly, he took her 
hand, saying, “ May every earthly good attend 
you, Mrs.Tia&iilton! I deeply thank you for 
the patience, the indulgence, with which you 
have listened to me; and your kind exculpa¬ 
tion has restored me, if not to happiness, at 
least to thepprospect of content# Pity and 
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forget the ill-fated Frederic Sinclair/* He 
relinquished her hand, and turned to the door, 
hut, ere he reached it, the unfortunate Maria, 
as she faintly uttered his name, had sunk 
senseless on the floor. 

In one second, Sinclair was again at her 
side, in no small alarm; wijli dangerous ten¬ 
derness he raised and bore her to a^sofa; and, 
having essayed in vain to restore her suspended 
animation, by freely admitting the air into tile 
apartment, and calling her by every endearing 
name, he was about to summon some one to 
Maria*s assistance, when the room door opened, 
and Lord Fitz Eustace, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Delmar, entered. 

u Thank Heaven ! ** exclaimed the major, 
with an earnestness which amply testified his 
previous anxiety, “ thank Heaven! you are 
returned, my lord, in time to save her/* 

“ Save who?” said the baron, eagerly, as he 
advanced to the couch. “ Maria ! Sinclair ! 
what does all this mean ? ’* # 

“ Mrs. Hamilton has been*taken ill, my 
lord,** returned Frederic, impatiently, while 
Beatrice hastened up to the couch, and began 
to attempt Maria's renovation. • 

“ And are you the cause of her»indisposition, 
sir?” enquired her father, in no gefitle tone. 
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“ Unhappily, I am my lord. I had taken my 
leave of Mrs. Hamilton, when she was seized 
in the manner you see.” 

" You were going to leave her, then ?” said 
Mortimer, looking* quickly at his father. 

“ I was, Mr. Delmar—to leave her for ever! ” 
After pronouncing these words, with bitter 
emphasis, be turned, with his companions, to 
the invalid, who appeared now to be recover¬ 
ing. Her eyes, as they unclosed, wandered 
anxiously from one affectionate face to another 
of those friends who surrounded her, until 
they rested on that of Sinclair, when her cheek 
crimsoned, and, bursting into tears, she for 
some time sobbed hysterically. That single 
look, however, had been enough for Frederic. 
How often is not the language of the eye more 
eloquent than words! That single look be¬ 
spoke feelings which he had not ventured lpr 
one moment to harbour; feelings he had come 
to renounce—to resign for ever! It told him 
of a love urtil now unknown, and against 
which he h&d s'A vehemently struggled. Pale 
and motionless he stood—the sudden revd^lon 
from despair to hope, created by this glh^Ce, 
almost transfixed him—he looked fearfully 
upon Maria, scarcely believing the evidence of 
his senses, so unexpected had been the ray of 
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comfort which now pierced through the cloud 
of deepest gloom, which had overshadowed 
him so long. 

He forgot every prudential measure, he for¬ 
got his want of title—he forgot he w jUs in the 
presence of any save her he had so hopelessly 
loved, and, taking her handbill his trembling 
grasp, he silently, but fervently/pressed it. 
The thrill of delight which ran through his 
frame, as he recognised her timid return, re¬ 
called him to himself, when he saw that his 
friends had left him alone with Mrs. Hamilton. 

The kind Mortimer, in fact, divining the 
cause of his beloved sister’s indisposition, no 
sooner saw that she had partially recovered 
than he gently drew his wife and father from 
the room; and, as he closed the door, his 
affectionate heart glowed with the anticipated 
pleasure of seeing Maria at length restored to 
happiness, by becoming the cherished wife of 
the only man she had ever,loved. 

Having modestly, and considerately, accom¬ 
panied Delmar in his retreat, we must plead 
ignorance of the conversation which succeeded 
between Frederic and Maria. We believe, 
however, our readers are sufficiently acquainted 
with the dispositions of each #to fathom the 
result. Mutually attached, though restrained 
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from evincing' or acknowledging their real 
feelings, by their high sense of honour, they 
only required a few minutes of renewed confi¬ 
dence to remove the veil which had so long 
hung abound the actions of each. Sinclair’s 
undisguised explanation had paved the way 
to the subsequent,declaration of his unbounded 
love. Necti we say how sincerely, though 
timidly, it was returned, or how rapturously 
Ffederic received the promise of the hand he 
had despaired of obtaining. No ! all those 
who have followed him in his upright path 
can imagine his feelings, and will believe, al¬ 
though Mrs. Hamilton required in her conces¬ 
sion, that the eighteenth month of her widow¬ 
hood should have expired, ere she became his— 
he thought himself supremely blessed—and 
most joyfully accepted the conditions. Lord 
Fitz Eustace neither could nor would object to 
the contemplated union—he had imbibed too 
strong a desire of repairing the errors he had 
committed in arranging Maria’s former marri¬ 
age, not to (acquiesce most cordially in this 
second alliance of heff^bwn choice. 

It was on the following morning, to that on 
wfcicb the major had expected for ever to be 
separated from her whose image had so long 
been enshrinCd in his heart, that he obtained 
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the entire approval of his lordship to the con¬ 
nection. 

" T have received too, severe a lesson, Sin¬ 
clair,” said he, “ not to listen with a willing 
car to the appeal of affection, for J#fecl per¬ 
suaded yoti had Maria's love long 1 before 1 
unfortunately exerted my power ; and, although 
she was the exemplary wife of Hamilton, her 
heart could never be called his. She is a gem 
of rare value, my young friend,” he continued, * 
as he conducted our enraptured soldier into 
the adjoining room, where Mrs. Hamilton was 
seated with her brother and Beatrice. The 
former blushed deeply, and her eyes were suf¬ 
fused with tears, not those of grief, however, 
as her father, placing her hand in that of 
Frederic, said to the latter, in reference to his 
last words, “ Take and appreciate her, for she 
is fitted to adorn the state of the man she loves : 
may you both be as happy as you deserve to be, 
as a reward for your trials and unshrinking 
virtue.—I trust experience lias taught me to 
look for surer hopes of feliosty, in that of my 
children, than in the attainment of empty 
names and dazzling splendour, which arc, at best, 
but unstable foundations for real happiness. 
To dwell amidst the four bcitig? I love most on 
earth, and to contemplate your imiling coun- 

• N 5 
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tenances,” he pursued, looking affectionately 
at his companions, “ will be a comfort to me, 
after all the evil that I have brought upon 
myself and others.” 

This undisguised avowal of a change of 
sentiment amply testified how keenly Lord 
Fitz Eustace had ^elt the late events, thus to 
have crushed all his darling schemes, all his 
former cherished hopes ; and, by degrees, to 
make him regard the love of his children with 
more solicitude than their,, aggrandizement. 
11 ut so it was, he had been brought by disap¬ 
pointment, illness, and consequent reflection, 
to acknowledge his faults ; and, though this was 
the first time he had openly declared his feel¬ 
ings, his son and daughter had some time before 
perceived, with pleasure, that he was becoming 
a convert to the superiority of mental, over 
external, qualifications. 

“ I trust, my lord,” replied Sinclair, “neither 
Maria, nor you, will ever have to repent the 
generous kindness that is now conferred upon 
me. That l« may prove myself worthy of it, 
believe me, shall be my constant endeavour,” 

“ I doubt it not, Frederic/’ answered his lord- 
ship, smiling ; “ and if ever looks were a true 
index of the mii?d; Maria’s declare her perfect 
confidence—I*am now only solicitous that you 
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all should be happy, and love each other, which 
I am persuaded such conduct as yours cannot 
fail permanently to secure.” 

All united in thanking the Baron for his 
gratifying expressions of satisfaction in their 
favour, assuring him, at the same time, of their 
constant desire to afford him every comfort in 
their power—a promise they failed not to fulfil: 
and the once haughty Baron, for some months, 
tasted a purer draught of happiness iif the* 
society of his anjiable children, though neither 
had consulted his former ambitious views, than 
he had ever enjoyed, when in the full contem¬ 
plation of his lofty flights. 

In Beatrice, and Frederic, he gained a new 
son and daughter, who vied with his own in 
soothing the pillow of disease; and, when, a 
few months after seeing Maria and Sinclair 
indissolubly united, he sank into the grave, his 
last breath was employed in returning thanks 
to heaven for warning him of his dangerous 
course; and giving him time for repentance, 
and the due appreciation o&the different mem¬ 
bers of his family. 
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CHAPTER xxr. 


••Now let us thank th’ Eternal Power; convinc"it 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction : 

That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days." 

A VOW MOL'S. 


Sir George Heron, and his kind mother alter¬ 
nated between the Metropolis and the estates 
of the former, during the absence of their 
friends from England, in whose joys and sor¬ 
rows they failed not to sympathise, though the 
accounts they received from America diverted 
their thoughts for some time. Sir George, 
indeed, was more anxious about Lady Dinely 
than might hrve been expected, after all that 

r 

had passed ; but the baronet still felt an un¬ 
changeable interest in his cousin, an ardent 
wish»fo£ her happiness, increased, perhaps, b^r 
the conviction th^t* she had taken a doubtful 
means for procuring it. 
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A very short time confirmed the sad fore¬ 
bodings he had formed, in his several oppor¬ 
tunities of judging of Mary's prospects, for 
all her letters from the Western world breathed 
a spirit of grief and despondency, which deeply 
affected her friends. Sir Harry continued to 
dissipate his remaining property by gambling, 
regardless of the interests of hfs wife and 
children, until he became again involved to a 
frightful amount. The interest of Mary's pro¬ 
perty alone preserved them from distress, and 
furnished the means for a constant change of 
abode, by which they eluded his importunate 
creditors. * 

After this intelligence, a long interval suc¬ 
ceeded without any farther tidings of her, and 
her friends began to entertain the greatest un¬ 
easiness, when their minds were diverted by 
the announcement of Lord Fitz Eustace's de¬ 
cease at Milan, and the intention of his family 
to repair to their native cojiittry. But, ere this 
joyful proposal could be accomplished, letters 
from New York arrived, conveying the dis¬ 
tressing news of the death of Sir Harry Dinelj, 
who had fallen in a duel, leaving his family in 
great difficulties. The friend, who communi¬ 
cated this intelligence, exprds^d the greatest 
uneasiness with regard to the widow, who was 
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completely overcome by the dreadful shock, 
and serious apprehensions were entertained for 
her life. These accounts were speedily fol¬ 
lowed by others in confirmation of their worst 
fears. Every thing had been done to restore 
Lady Dincly, but in vain. She had expired a 
few weeks after he^ husband of a fever, leav¬ 
ing 1 a letter* the last she had written, which 
she desired might be delivered with her child 
into the hands of her aunt. 

“ In consequence of this .request,” ran the 
words of the letter from her friend, “ I will 
send the boy to England as soon as I receive 
funds for that purpose, until which time, I, 
myself will be his guardian.” Upon this 
every measure was adopted by the Herons to 
further the intentions of the benevolent friend 
of the ill-fated Mary ; and in anxious sus¬ 
pense they waited for the answers to the letters 
they had immediately despatched. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, since the vil¬ 
lage bells of Bprnersford had pealed merrily in 
celebration ef thfe marriage of the honourftfile 
Mortimer Delmar, when the Hall again became 
the theatre of rejoicing from the anticipated 
arrival of the travellers, who had promised to 
dedicate some weeks to Sir v George and Lady 
$i£eron, upon* their return to England, prior to 
' their installation in their own residences. 
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The day on which they were expected was 
one of nervous agitation to the good Lady 
Heron; she had every thing in preparation 
many hours before there was any possibility 
of their accomplishing the journey; a»d, inca¬ 
pable of settling herself to her usual avoca¬ 
tions, she wandered from room to room in 
impatient restlessness. ^ # 

Sir George also, notwithstanding his vaunted 
stoicism, loitered round the house, or spentTiis 
time in watching .the various objects through 
his telescope, as they passed along the high 
road at some distance. Sometimes he threw 
himself on the velvet* lawn, and endeavoured 
to read, but in vain ! the book was soon hurled 
to a distance; and he again returned to his 
mother to discuss the probable time of their 
friends’ arrival. Five o’clock came, and 
George’s patience was on the wane, when he 
rushed into the room where Lady Heron was 
sitting, to apprise her of their approach. 

The baronet received his beloved sister on 
the same spot they had parted, and, for some 
moments, every feeling was absorbed in the joy 
of the re-union. All were warmly welcomed, 
but the reception George gave his friend was 
expressive of the strong brotherly affection 
which had sprung from the p*re seeds of 
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friendship, that for so many years had bound 
them together. In boyhood they had learnt to 
appreciate the character of each other, and 
they mutually rejoiced in the prospect of the 
constantn communion afforded by their rela¬ 
tionship. 

The lovely infant that Beatrice had presented 
to her fond basband, a few months before, came 
in for a due share of admiration, and tended 
by'its presence to enhance the delight of the 
travellers’ return. 

Major and Mrs. Sinclair were equally satis¬ 
fied with the attention lavished upon them, and 
uninterrupted happiness and comfort reigned 
throughout the mansion. The whole party in¬ 
deed appeared like one large family, so well 
did they assimilate, and Lady Heron partici¬ 
pated most fully in the blessings around her. 

The untimely fate of her niece alone acted 
as a corrective to the unbounded satisfaction 
she received from the approximation of all she 
loved; but when, after some time, the little 
child arrivecLin Ih gland, and, according to the 
wishes of its mother, become the ward of Sir 
George Heron, she felt more resigned t^Jve? 
lo-i§, ftom an idea that, in cherishing the y^t^g 
scion of the l^onse of Dinely, she had not 
wholly bee^i deprived of the power of shewing 
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her maternal affection for her niece. From the 
unhappy Mary's letter, her friends learnt with 
pain the misery she had brought upon herself, 
through her folly. Happiness had fled from 
her since her marriage, for her husband had 
treated her with the utmost harshness, partly 
merited, she allowed, for indifference, and 
thoughtless levity had marked dier conduct. 
Most severely, how ever, w r as she punished, for 
she considered herself as the sole cause of«Sir 
Harry’s death, as # the duel originated from a 
dispute caused by her flirtation. 

Thus had this foible been her bane, for, by 
it she had lost the love of her cousin, the 
esteem of her friends, and the life of her hus¬ 
band, besides innumerable hours of distress 
to herself. 

She concluded her letter by the strongest ex¬ 
pressions of repentance, and sincere hopes of 
pardon for her trangressions, in which the 
Herons most fervently united. 

Years have rolled away, since, the events 
above detailed. Smiling fancies bavc crowned 
the unions of the Sinclairs and Fitz Eustaces, 
augmenting the happiness of all. 

Sir George Heron is still single, and, Jpr Jhc 
present, appears determined # to preserve his 
liberty. His house, where his venerable mother 
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continues to preside as formerly, is the con¬ 
stant resort and rendezvous of his family and 
friends, among whom, Frederic Sinclair and 
his doting parent hold no inconsiderable place. 
Our friep/l, Mortimer Delmar, now Lord Fitz 
Eustace, has placed a tablet, in Claybrook 
church, to the memory of Ellen, of whose ex¬ 
istence no other trate now remains, save that, 
her virtues and sorrows have left in the minds 
, of those who loved her; for her child who 
might have demanded their attention, fell a 
victim to the hooping-cough, when about two 
years old. Yet, although the same motive does 
not exist for Lord Fitz Eustace’s return to a 
spot rendered so painful by circumstances, as 
if it had lived, he has frequently been seen 
during his temporary visits to Heron Castle, 
attended by his beloved Beatrice, beside the 
humble grave of the Village Flower, and tears 
of pity have moistened the turf beneath which 
innocence and virtue repose— 

- ** 

“ In vain th<? dews of Ilcaven descend above, 

The bleeding fiower, and blasted fruit of love/* 

Having thus assembled all our surviving 
friends, apd made them pass in review before 
us, we draw a certain over the future; hoping 
that those whe^may have leisure, or inclination 
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to follow the steps of the Baron's family will 
acknowledge the danger of committing a first 
fault, and the evils attendant upon pride and 
selfishness, in opposition to the permanent ad¬ 
vantages derivable from a strict adherence to 
generosity and uprightness. 

Let every one beware of the first fault, since 
it is impossible to tell into ^hat if labyrinth of 
crime they may be drawn, ere they have power 
to extricate themselves, and at length •fire 
overtaken in thejr guilty course by a just, 
though perhaps a heavy, punishment. 
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HIGHFIELD 'TOWER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sigliing, .19 through the shadowy past. 

Like a tomb-searcher, memory mil. 

Lifting each shroud that time had cast 
O’er buried hopes, he thus began :— 

It was a beautiful summer evening:, the sun 
was just sinking into a radiant bank of 
clouds, which veiled the western horizon, 
and the bright fleecy vapours that emanated 
from his receding glory, hovering round his 
retreat, like gay and dazzling tourtiers in the 
suite of Majesty, spreading themselves in long 
trains over the clear blue vault of heaven; 
each tint increasing in brilliancy as th e orb 
of day declined. The air, yet impregnated 
with the noontide heat, slighfly agitated the 
leaves and smaller branches. t>f the noble 
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timber trees, which stood in picturesque 
groups over a wide extent of park land; 
bearing on its balmy breath the sweet song* 
of many a tiny vocalist, mingled with the soft 
tinkle of 4 the sheep-bell, and the low hum of 
the neighbouring village, which lay without 
the verge of the domain. Upon a slight ele- 
vation towards the centre of the estate, the 
site of an ancient fortress, stood an extensive 

4 

square building of red brick, which was par¬ 
tially concealed by a clump of luxuriant 
cedars, though sufficient was visible to de¬ 
note the form and scale of the edifice. It was 

i 

flanked on one side only by a solitary wing, 
which would have imparted an air of irregu¬ 
larity to the whole, had not the conservatory, 
the work of modern days, stood on the other 
side, and partly compensated for this appa¬ 
rent error in the structure. The velvet lawn, 


separated by an invisible fence from f the 
park, sloped away on the left to a fine^ifheet 
of water, which, from a small though rapid 
stream in the higher part of the valley, here 
assumed the character of a lake, studded with 


^oody islets. 

A hetodsume stone bridge of a single arch 
and simple architecture, was thrown across 
( 
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4he narrowest part, over which ran the road 
from the entrance-gate to the mansion. 

Upon the parapet leaned a stout, healthy 
man of about fifty years of age, whose ap¬ 
pearance bespoke him an upper ^servant 
attached to the property. For some minutes 
his eyes wandered with visible pride and 
satisfaction over the pleae/ng sysne around 
him; he seemed to contemplate every thing 
with inward pride, until the lake became the 
object of his observation, when a shade of 
melancholy crossed his brow, and he quickly 
turned to another part of the park, the con- 

w* * 

templation of which appeared more gratifying. 
The approach of a young man, his junior by 
five-aud-twenty summers, in a similar rank of 
life to his own, roused him, and he turned 
with a smile, saying, (t Well, Plowden, how 
is your father to-night?” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Prior, he is something 
better,” replied he, “ and we have yet hopes 
of seeing him about again/* 

“ That is well, Ralph; brings you 

here this evening ? ” 

“ Oh 1 nothing particular, sir, only f thought 
I would just take a stroll through J;he gark, 
as the new Earl comes down to-morrow. 1 


VOL. II. 
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suppose we shall not be allowed to shew ouk* 
faces here any longer ?” 

“ There cannot be such free range over the 
place, of course; ” returned the other , €t but I 
hope we shall not find a harder master than 
my late 'lord ; he was all kindness and muni¬ 
ficence, certainly ; but, from what I have seen 
of the present Ea^l, I think we shall not have 
any cause of complaint, he appears anxious 
all should be satisfied.” 

“ 1 am glad you think so, Mr. Prior; pray 
do you know any thing of the family ? ” in¬ 
quired the young man. 

“ Very little, Ralph, for General Stracy 
passed his early life in India, and, since his 
return to this country, has lived wholly in 
Devonshire. He was the only brother of 
my late lord, and has several children. I saw 
Lord Stracy, the eldest, when I was in Lon¬ 
don some months since, and a fine young 
man he is, about three or four-and-twenty, I 
should think.” 

“ Well! it •will be quite a novelty to me 
| |_ 

for Highfield Tower to he inhabited; for you 
know it has been quite deserted ever since my 
father has rented the Barron Farm, and that 
will* be ffcn year,s come Michaelmas.” 
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<e Yes, Plowden,” rejoined Mr. Prior with a 
deep sigh and a shake of the head ; l< it is a 
matter of fifteen years since the death of the 
countess, and her husband never returned 
here after that. I know he could n#t hem 
even to think of the place. Poor gentleman ! 
he lost his all in losing her.” Again Mr. 
Prior bent over the bridge, aAd gafced on the 
quiet landscape, with mixed pleasure and 
pain. Ralph, however, was not incline!! to 
let him indulge hi? thoughtful mood, for hi' 
quickly said, 

I wonder he did uot dispose of the pro¬ 
perty, as he had such* an aversion to it.” 

“ Doubtless he would have done so,” an¬ 
swered his companion, e ‘ had not his lady re¬ 
quested him to keep the place, for her sake.” 

<f Oh ! indeed, I never heard that.” 

“Come then,” replied the functionary kindly, 
“ let us go down to the village, for I must see 
Simpson to-night; and vve will share a mug 
of ale, while I tell you about thq event which 
deprived us of our lord’s presence.•* 

This proposition was willingly acceded to 
by Plowden, and a quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought the companions to the littlc^il^r^T^r 
cottages forming the village of High field. 

Notwithstanding it did not number more 

•o2 ’ 
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than one-hundred-and-fifty inhabitants, it 
could boast its church, and tidy alehouse, 
both equally indebted for their erection to 
the late noble proprietor of Highfield Tower: 
and itr, cottages, scattered over an area of a 
quarter of a mile in extent, were all neatly 
white-washed, and bore an air of comfort and 
cleanliness~whicL could not fail to convey an 
impression of the happiness and contentment 
oY their inmates. 

Mr. Prior proceeded immediately to discuss 
his business with the jolly host of the Trefoil 
Arms; after which lie called for the ale, and 
sat down with Ralph, on the rustic bench 
which encircled the old tree before the door 
of the little inn. 

“ You must have heard, Plowden,** he said, 

in a few' minutes, “ that 1 have been manv 

* * 

years at Highfield, indeed, it is turned twenty- 
five since I was engaged by my late master to 
superintend this estate. He w as ^hen in the 
habit of spending much of the summer here 
with the Countess, who was so greatly attached 
to the place, that it was not without difficulty 
he persuaded her to leave it for the gaieties of 
and the fashionable watering-places 
in their seasons. She was much younger than 
my lord, wjho did not marry till rather late in 
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life; and she was altogether one of the most 
beautiful and sweetest ladies ever seen. So 


free and kind to all—so sensible, and willing to 
be the friend of those who required her as¬ 
sistance. She it was who built the dbttages 
of our poor, and procured land to be allotted 


to each. She established ^.he school, 
awarded prizes to the most deserving in 


and 

the 


village. It is not therefore wonderful she 
w ere almost adored; and the young Lord 


Stracy—for at that tfime she had a noble boy— 


was almost as much a favourite as herself. 


I remember, as if it were but yesterday, how 
merrily he used to dance round me, as I went 
about my business in various parts of the 
estate, enquiring the meaning and use of all 
the agricultural proceedings. Then he would 
tell me what he w r ould do when he became a 


man, and how he would have me for a 
bailiff! Poor fellow r ! I little thought, at 
those happy moments, how soon his gay 
voice would be hushed, and his light laugh no 
longer heard in his favourite fields.” The 
good man paused an instant; and his com¬ 
panion said:— 

“Ah! how old was my youn^H5t»f^ vifrti, 
Mr. Prior? I scarcely ever he&rd you men¬ 
tion him.” 
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“ It is a sore subject with me/' rejoined the 
bailiff, sadly, “ I loved him nearly as well as 
my own children, and it was some time after 
his death before I could bear to hear his name, 
with composure. He was, I think, about eight 
or nine, then ; a fine, daring boy, though, I 
must say, a spoiled one. Well, he had a 
private tutor, until he was thirteen, when my 
lon^,determined to send him to Westminster 
school; that he might learn, as he himself told 
me, that there w r ere others* in the w T orld to be 
thought of besides himself; w r hicli, I must say, 
was very just and necessary, for Lord Stracy 
knew not the meaning of the word opposition. 
This plan was strongly combatted by my lady, 
who, having lost all her other children quite 
young, was doubly averse to giving up this 
only treasure; but the Earl said so much, and 
appeared so bent upon the measure, that she 

M i 

at length consented, on condition they 
should reside entirely in London, tnear 
the child. lt»w r as a sad change to us all, down 
here, I assure $ou, when they left; but some 
of Lord Stracey’s holidays were spent at 
ilighfield; and we expected the return of the 

as his education was concluded 
at Westminster. Thus passed two years, when 
the midsufimer vacation brought down the 
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Earl, with a large party of friends, and, for 
the last time, we were gay. Lord Stracy was 
so grown and improved we scarcely knew him, 
though he still continued the same kind, 
amiable, creature he had ever becn, # and all 
went on happily for several weeks. Now, 
during the time my youngjlorcl Jiad been at 
school, he had become very fond of boating; 
and, being an excellent hand at the oarf^i^ny 
was the morning he spent in rowing about the 
lake in the park,‘though my lady, having a 
great aversion to the water, used often to 
endeavour to prevent his indulging in Ins 
favourite amusement. Unhappily, her worst 
fears were too fatally realised! Never shall I 
forget that sad day! and when you found me 
to-night, Ralph, on the bridge, the pleasure 
I experienced in seeing the estate I have so 
long superintended look so nice and flourish¬ 
ing, previous to the arrival of my new lord, 
was so mixed up with the pain recalled by the 
scene of Lord Stracy's death, *that 1 cannot 
tell which preponderated ; and, I really was 
quite glad when you joined me.” 

“ I can easily comprehend your feelings, 
Mr. Prior, but I will not intorrupTyW’^** 

“ It was a beautiful morning in August,” 
proceeded the other, u and I wa§ 4n one of the 
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new plantations, about a mile from the house, 
when Lord Stracy came to me; and, after 
asking* several questions about the business 
T was upon, said, as he went away, * My 
father coming* down here this morning, 
Prior, on his way to Barron Farm ; there¬ 
fore, be so 'good {is to tell him I shall meet 
him there/ These were the very last words 
hc/qv^e to any one, Plowdcn!” 

“ Poor young gentleman,” said his attentive 
listener, “ then it was the very farm my father 
now holds he appointed to go to. But pray 
go on, Mr. Prior: how did the accident 


happen ?” 

“ We never knew, exactly,” returned the 
good bailiff, “ but I will tell you all we found 
out. The Earl arrived about mid-day, and, 
after hearing his son's message, continued his 
walk. I thought no more ajjnut the matter 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when one 
of the servants came, and asked me if I could 
tell him whe^e'Lord Stracy was? at the same 
time saying that the Earl had not seen him at 
Barron Farm; consequently, both he and my 


lady ^ere very uneasy, 
him, but I immediately 


I knew nothing of 
accompanied the man 


to the lake ; for my young master had so often 


. been fpund ftiere, that it was the first place I 
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thought of. The boat was not to be seen, but 
I felt sure of finding my lord somewhere near, 
and went on to that part, where the wood 
hangs so much over the water. On turning 
the corner beyond the bridge, the first thing 
that met my sight was a floating oar, and, 
I hardly knew why, I felt a cold shudder run 
through me; while a vagiA sensation of fear 
oppressed me. I loudly called my young 
master, and, receiving no answer, Lurnctl on 
until the boat appeared, turned bottom up¬ 
wards. This completely did for me, Plowden ; 
in one moment the horrible truth flashed on 
my mind, and I became almost unable to act 
or think, when Lord Stracy’s hat was found 
under the boat; and little doubt could be 
entertained of the dreadful accident we had to 
deplore. No time, however, was to be lost; I 
quickly procured assistance ; but, almost before 
we had recovered from our first horror, suffi¬ 
ciently to take the necessary measures in such 
a case, the wretched news hayng spread like 
wildfire, the distracted Earl sfnd Countess 
joined us; and, notwithstanding the most 
earnest entreaties to the contrary, they per¬ 
sisted in remaining to witness * /;i'c?r#s of 
dragging that part of the falee. Never shall 
I forget the frantic scream of mjr lady, as our 

o 5 
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labours terminated in the recovery of the dear 

boy's body, or the agony of iny master, as he 

endeavoured to tear the Countess from her 

son's corpse. It was a sight, Ralph, to have 

moved a f iieart of stone, and is as vivid now> 

to my mind s eye, as at the mordent of its 

occurrence. But I jdare not think of the scene 

i f 

which followed, it is enough to say that all 
our exertions failed to restore Lord Stracy; 
and, from that hour, his mother never held up 
her head ! Her reason forsook her for many 
weeks, and when, by degrees, that was partially 
recovered, her health gradually declined. The 
Earl watched her with the most anxious care, 
but he could not persuade her to leave High- 
held, wheu change of air and scene was re¬ 
commended ; for she loved it, for the sake of 
her former happiness; aud here she died, after 
many months of patient suffering.” 

“That was iudeed melancholy,” said young 
Plowdcn, when Mr. Prior paused, and applied 
to the* foaming- jug by his side, “ No w r onder 
the Earl left ihc ihace.” 

“ No, indeed, Ralph, he was heart-broken ; 
and has literally been dying by inches ever 
sine®?***'' ls? ' 

o 

“ But, did yoh not discover the cause of this 
dreadful business, Mr. Prior ? " 
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if Never ! there was not any clue to lead us 
to the fact; and, indeed, what desirable object 
was to be obtained by such a discovery ? the 
misfortune was irremediable; and all felt it 
too deeply to care to open their lips upon so 
harrowing 1 a subject. Thus, as soon as the last 
duties had been paid to the countess. Lord 
Trefoil set off for France, 4uid nfcvcr again set 
his foot on this part of his property.” 

“1 am not surprised at that,” returned the* 
young* farmer, ‘Vno doubt he hated the plate, 
after having lost all he valued most in the 
world here.” 

• • 

“lu truth, I believe so, Ralph, but, as I said 
before, my lady having an affection for the 
spot, he would not part with it.” After a 
momentary pause, he continued, “Do you 
know, I really think, I shall not like to have 
Highfield re-occupied by strange^ at first, 
though I am sure I shall endeavour to reconc ile 
myself to them. The earl is in very bad health 
I understand, so we shall notjsee much of him, 
and that will be very strairge tdme.” 

“ Well, Mr. Prior, I hope all will go on as 
well as since you have been almost master 
here, and then, I have no d(*ri»v all h ; $ lord- 
ship’s tenants will be satisfied. But T must be 
going homewards now,” he addled, rising as he 
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spoke, “ and I thank you much for your 
tale/’ 

t( You arc quite welcome, Ralph, but do not 
go without another glass of ale. Let us finish 
the jug. ^Jere is to the health and happiness 
ofllighfield, under its new master.” The young 
friend of the bailiff made no objection to the 
toast, or the proffered refreshment, and, a few 
minutes’ after, having pledged each other, they 
rseparaf&i and returned home. 

All was anxiety among thq, simple-minded 
villagers on the following day, for the arrival 
of the strangers, and numerous were the specu¬ 
lations on the probable advantages, or disad¬ 
vantages, to be anticipated from the re-occupa- 
tion of Ilighfield Tower. The young fancied 
the gaiety which would follow; th§ more ad¬ 
vanced in life recalled, with satisfaction, the 
kindness cf the late Earl andCou|pess ; while 
the aged hoped they might not find any change 
for the worse from the expected arrival. 

The curiosity of the whole village, however, 
was excited ; and, towards six o'clock, almost 
the whole of its inhabitants had assembled at 
the paflk gates, for the purpose of welcoming 
the nq^lorit* ^Fvery inequality of ground,— 
every gate was taken possession of, as a look¬ 
out point; and, for some time, every ear and 

t* 
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eye was on the stretch to catch the earliest 
sound, or the first glimpse of the approaching 
carriage. An hour passed,- and signs of impa¬ 
tience began to appear, some even talked of 
going home, but were laughed out of^it by their 
less hasty companions; and others, weary of 
the elevated positions thev had taken up, de¬ 
scended, and threw themselves on the grass, 
while the children began to give ven^tp their 
long suppressed merriment, and to defy every 
attempt of their seniors for the preservation of 
silence and order. The evening, in short, was be¬ 
ginning to close, <jre e a light britska turned the 
corner of the road within sight, startling all by 
its sudden appearance without any notice; but 
which was easily accounted for by the con¬ 
tinued and boisterous mirth of the younger 
portion of the party. 

No time was lost by the peasants, upon the 
cry of “ They arc coming,” in ranging them¬ 
selves by the road side, notwithstanding the 
violent collision of several in tbfe general haste; 
and they stood uncovered, to do honour to 
their lord. The carriage rapidly advanced ; 
and when its speed was for a moment arrested, 
by passing the park gate, .the ^men simulta¬ 
neously gave a cheer of congratulation, the 
women curtsied, and the eyes # «f all w r ere di- 
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rectcd towards an old gentleman, who, far from 
returning the salutation, shrank into the corner 
of Ihc carriage, as if anxious to escape their 
notice; waving his hand impatiently at the 
same time, in token of disapproval. 

This ungracious reception of their spontane¬ 
ous civility, however, was partly compensated 
for, by the proceeding of a young man, occu- 
* pyiUff-dw rumble, who, without the least hesi¬ 
tation, removed his hat, and with a gay smile 
joined them in their hurrah. ' 

As the humble party adjourned to the Trefoil 
Arms,and loitered fora few minutes around the 
favourite tree in its vicinity; many were the 
remarks hazarded upon the conduct and ap¬ 
pearance of the newly arrived. 

Some wondered who the youth was who had 
so opportunely seconded their expressions of 
pleasure, while others spoke in terms of disap- 

h 

pointment of the bearing of the Earl ;j%r re¬ 
gretted they had been induced-to lca\Vtheir 
homes at all, fl>r so short-lived a gratification 
as that of seeing the earl enter his own domains ; 
which gratification they thought ill compen¬ 
sated the trouble of watching three hours. 

Ralph Plowflen ,.however, was among the few 
who appeared willing to be satisfied; for he 

■ v, 

argued the rejtqrted illness of the Earl, as an 
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excuse for his apparent want of courtesy, at 
the same time that he declared he was sure • 
Lord Stracy, whom he recognised, from Mr. 
Prior's description of the young man on the 
carriage, would soon be a great favourite in 
the village. 

lie could not, however, succeeJ in gaining 
over many of his companions, though he quitted 
them with a firm adherence to his owifcojnnion^ 
strengthened, as it was, by the information of 
his friend, the worthy bailiff. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On bis gay visage middle age 
Had not yet pressed its signet sage, 

Yet had not quench'd the open truth, 
And fiery vehemence of youth ; 

Forward and frolic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire. 

SCOTT. 


“Where is Stracy, Horace?” said the Earl 
of Trefoil, on the following morning:, as he took 
his seat at the breakfast-table, and held out 
his plate for a slice of the ham, over which the 
other was presiding. “ Not up yet, eh ? ” 
“Surely, my lord,” returned the young man 
so addressed, and who appeared scarcely to 
have attained his fifth lustre, “you do not sus¬ 
pect Ins lordSBip of indulging in so idle a pro¬ 
pensity on such a morning as this, when there 
is so large a«scope for his exploring taste. 
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He was in my room an hour or two since, but, 
finding I was not inclined to join him in his 
ramble, he left the house alone.” 

“ I think he might have waited until he 
could have accompanied me,” continued the 
Earl, “ but he is so thoughtless. Clara,” he 
continued to a young lady about twenty, who 
was seated on his right* “ you must lend 
me your arm in my walk this mqjn^ng, as 
your brother has deserted his post.” 

“ With the 'greatest pleasure, sir; but 
doubtless, Straey will return soon, for he is 
well acquainted lyitji your habits : perhaps he 
has been unexpectedly detained.” 

s< Oh! my little Clara,” rejoined her father, 
placing his hand affectionately upon hers, 

“ I know you are never at a loss for an excuse 
for your friends; but Egerton is almost too 
b^d sometimes.” 

“ He is, indeed, my dear father; but you ( 
know his dereliction from your orders of strict 
regularity is more the effect of his ardent 
spirits, which carry him fway, than from any 
intentional error.” 

f< I hope and believe you are right, my 
dear; but still I am iqplinecT to fe£r his 
exuberance will lead him beyond his depth in 
the whirlpool of cxcitenient.” # * 
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“ Nay, nay,*’ he continued with a smile, 

at the same time looking* round the table, 

at which were seated, besides those already 

mentioned, his lady and younger children. 

The former his junior by thirty years; and 

the latter, a youth of about fifteen, and two 

little girls of tender age. “ Nay, nay, I see 

I must not say anything against him, as 

there aq? so many about to take up his 
* * 

cause. One to six are fearful odds, so 1 
must beat a retreat,' and rctife in good order 
before a superior force. Prudence is always 
the better part of couragp.** 

“ Here he comes, at last/* exclaimed Al¬ 
gernon, as he observed his absent brother 
at a bound clear the invisible fence, which 
separated the lawn from the park; “ here 
he conies^ at last, looking as hot as if he 
had been walking through the hot winds for 
a week. Why, Stracy,** he purged, as he 
approached the window', tbfrotijfh which 
the stray oim ftow entered, “ where have 
you been all this %, tiine? wc have almost 
done breakfast." 

" That is unfortunate, for I have yet to 
comntence mine, Algernon,** said the other 
gaily; “ however, I see you have not cleared 
the hotfrd." 
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Then* coming* to the table, he saluted the 
Earl and Countess with an air of easy non¬ 
chalance, nodding familiarly to the others. 

“ You are late, sir/' was all his father said, 
as Stracy drew a chair forward* and took 
possession of it. 

“ Am I, indeed ? ” he responded, in a tone 
of assumed surprise, wherefn a spice of 
affectation might be detected ; wlul*jj ye took 
out his watch. “ Half-past ten, by Jupiter! 

I had no idea I had so far exceeded my time. 

1 beg you ten thousand pardons, my dear sir, 
for my breach of duty ; but I was beguiled bj* 
a petticoat so far that 1 lost my way.” 

“ A fair excuse, 1 suppose you think, my 
boy,” returned the earl; “but, I assure you, 

1 had rather you had offered me a less dan¬ 
gerous one. Have a care uhat you are 
about.” 

“ Nay, sir, you take the matter too se- , 
riously. I spoke quite literally, for I never 
saw the face of the object of Ihj pursuit. But 
this change of air \mf made mo devilish 
hungry. 1 will trouble you for a wing of that 
chicken, Horace, and do let me have some 
tea, Clara, in the name of^ll^ffat is merciful.” 

“ Well! but Stracy,” saiif Algernon, “ do 
toll me where you have been 1$ 
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“ Patience, boy," returned the brother, good 
humouredly, ** do you not see our father is 
ready to go out, and I have not yet finished 
my breakfast V 9 

“ Yes, but he has enlisted Clara in his 
service, so you may stay a little longer." 

(€ There is no occasion to hurry, Egerton/’ 
said his fathetf, wlif> was gratified by his 
anxiety to repair the unintentional error of 
the morning. “ I can give you half an hour 
to rest yourself, before I require your at¬ 
tendance. ” 

*With these words he left the room, where, 

t 

notwithstanding the renewed solicitations of 
Algernon, Lord Stracy dispatched his meal, 
before lie permitted a word to escape him 
relating to his early adventure. 

Lady Trefoil and his sister, having then 
retired to* prepare for their walk, he said 
gaily to the ladies Helen and Charlotte who 
were playing about the room, “ Come, make 
yourselves scarce, little people, or you wil£ 
not be ready to* go o&t." 

“ Do you think we may go with you Stracy ?” 
said the former, “ papa did liot^say^so." 

“ Oh ! I wiltYake you under my wing, as I 
am Prime Minister.” 

lie. then too£ Horace Tulk, who was his 
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brother’s tutor, by the arm, and led him to 
the lawn; when, turning to Algernon, he said 
in a tone half angry, half playful, as he gave 
him a box on the right ear, which almost 
made the boy’s eyes flash fire, # 

tc I’ll teach you, you young dog, to question 
me upon my proceedings, in presence of the 
Earl and Countess. I * thought, you knew 
better than that. When, pray, did you detect 
me at the confessional ? ” 

For an instant the boy staggered with the 
blow, and Horace took up his cause. 

“ You arc too severe, Stracy,” he said, in a 
deprecating tone, ungenerous. Algernon 
would not excite your father’s anger inten¬ 
tionally.” 

“ No, that I would not, Egcrton; and I 
assure you that your gentle hint shall suffice 
for my future instruction on the subject,; such 
hints are too forcible to require frequent 
repetition.” lie laughed as he spoke, and 
Stracy replied, as he laid liis hand on his 
brotfrer’s shoulder, “ Yojji are»a good fellow, 
Algernon, and, as this grave and reverend 
signior says, I believe I was over hasty, for 
after all, you did not do attfMuischief, as it 
happened ; so I will tell ydu jnhat I saw in my 
ramble.” 
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The reconciliation being 1 thus effected, and 
all the three seated on the grass, Lord Stracy 
continued, “ You must know that when I left 
you, Horace, I struck right across the park 
towards the village; for you know it was too 
dark to see* it as we came in last night, and 1 
wanted to know whether there were any good 
houses about; so I strolled along the fields, 
on the other side of the high road, and at 
lcngtl^cirnc in sight of a long, low-roofed 
mansion; standing in what I suppose they 
designate f< a park,** and I was making my 
remarks upon this new object, when I saw 
something white fluttering between the trees, 
which flanked the house on the left. Now 1 
don’t know why, or wherefore, but something 
raised my curiosity to find out what was mo¬ 
ving in this retired spot so early: doubtless, 
it was idleness, which they tell us is the root 
of all evil. 

However, I followed a path acrosyf-the 
field, leading directly to a little gate itPthe 
shrubbery; buf, 4 before I reached it, I disco¬ 
vered that a young lady was walking alone. 
The demon of curiosity and mischief possessed 
me, so, when I ^reached the gate, which I 
did very softly,^ you may be sure, finding 
she had passed, I crept along the hedge to 
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^get sight of her, for 1 had already discovered 
she had the prettiest foot and anele in the 
world; a perfect bijou of a foot. I am sure 
you would have admired it, fastidious though 
you be,” 

“ Very possibly,” answered his friend 
quietly,'' but pray let us hear how far your 
infinite prudence and discjetioi^ led you, in 
pursuit of your fair incognita,” 

41 Spare your irony, Mr. Talk,* if* you * 
please ; ” replied the young lord, with affected 
displeasure, “ ifty discretion must not be 
questioned.” 

“ Because it cannot bear the ordeal, eh, 
Stracy ? but go on.” 

“ Well; but where was I ? Oh ! creeping 
under the hedge. She was walking with 
a book in her hand, which, together with 
her straw bonnet, completely concealed her 
■ face, which of course was beautiful; for 
unless L had placed myself directly before her, 

I had no chance of a peep ; why she se¬ 
lected such an inconvenient *l^ad gear, I 
cannot imagine, unless slTe be unfit to be 
looked at.” 

,f Why did you not scale the^nclosurc, and 
take her by storm, Egerton?” asked his 
brother, laughing heartily at his distress. 
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" Because I was too prudent/* he replied, m 
at the same time glancing at Horace : “ I did 
indeed venture to leap the fence, when my 
patience was exhausted, but, by Jove, I was 
too much frightened to hold my vantage 
ground ; lor a most furious and terrific beast 
of a dog, which I had not observed before in 
her train, flejv towards me with such a yell 
that I was fain to return whence I came, some- 
» wha^quffckcr, too, than 1 advanced. 

“ The dog, not being able to follows remained 
yelping furiously, whilst I, like a culprit, stood 
immoveable behind a tree. It was vain I acted 
the statue, however, the animal continued to 
bark, in spite of the calls of his mistress ; who 
was evidently alarmed, though she did not 
retreat immediately.” 

“ I am convinced I did not betray myself, yet, 

I suppose she thought retreat the most prudent 
course to adopt, for, in a few minutes, I heard " 
her receding footsteps, and all my hopes of 
seeing her lovely features vanisi$e$|« Vexed at 
my disappoiptment, I hurled a Istone at the 
yelping cur, w r hich sent him howling after his 
lady, whom I watched iftto the house, and then 
set off home ; „but it cost me some trouble to 
retrace my wa^, and that is the reason I was 
so late. But I am determined to find out who 
< . 
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this young lady is, that I may scrape acquaint 
ance with her j in the solitude of the country, 
it will be an excellent pastime to fall in love: 
ah ! I think I am touched already/’ laying his 
hand on his heart, and sighing^ deeply with 
affected distress. 

€C You are much to be pitied, truly/’ said 
Horace, laughing, “ I know you are suscepti¬ 
ble, Stracy, but I did not think a pretty foot 
could lead you into a breach of politeness, 
for such your invasion certainly was.” 

“ Oh! but you are such a cool fellow,” re¬ 
turned the other. Why, personal appearance, 
in your eyes, is valueless. You only look 
for that monster, called perfection ?” 

tc Nay, you must not accuse me of coolness, 
for the description of your adventure con¬ 
vinces me you are far my superior in that 
qualification.” # 

“ Come, come, Horace, do not put on such a # 
lace of morality; I will be a good boy for the 
future,” he said, with mock submission. “ But 
here comes my father, ^so a* truce to this 
nonsense.” 

They all rose quickly to meet his lordship, 
and his son continued, as be offered him the 
support of his youthful arfn,*“ You have been 
munificent, my dear sir, in the allow ance of 
vol. ii. ## r 
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time for my breakfast; I must have been a 
Dalgetty, indeed, to have required so much ; I 
hope you have not inconvenienced yourself ?” 

** The steward and bailiff detained me longer 
than I intended, but I told the latter to meet 
me at the south plantation an hour hence, after 
f have had my walk.” So saying, with his lady 
on the other sidt,, and attended by the rest of 
the party, the Earl proceeded to play the part 
of a guide in the meditated ramble. 
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CHAPTER III. 

# # 

Going you say ; and what intends the 1*1— 

To seek his fortune ? Fortune ! Is he mad ? 

Has he th^ knowledge ? Is he duly taught ? 

I think we know how fortune should be sought. 

Perhaps he takes his chance to Bink or swim. 

Perhaps, he dreams of fortune seeking l.im. 

* * CllABBE. 

It was many years since the Earl had visited 
High field, the spot of his nativity ; for, at six¬ 
teen, the Honourable Algernon St racy, the 
youngest of the two sons of his parents, had 
left England for the East, as an ensign. In 
the thirty succeeding years that he continued « 
an exile, he successively trod the three next 
rounds in the ladder of promfttjou ; he became 
the happy husband—the tender father—and 
the disconsolate widower of a lady, to whom 
he was most fondly attached, and who fully 
merited his affection; and*when, by her death, 
he was left sole protector of his two infant 

• # p 2 
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children, he resolved to accompany them home 
as soon as their age demanded the change; 
and his own affairs being arranged,his intention 
was put into execution about two years after. 

He founji his brother in the enjoyment of 
the family honours, their father having died 
suddenly within a few weeks of his son's re¬ 
turn ; and an mjifortu^ia^e difference of opinion 
during the first year of their re-union com¬ 
pletely*^ twanged the brothers the rest of their 
lives. Colonel Stracy retired into the country, 
where he devoted himself entirely to the cul¬ 
ture of a small estate he had purchased, and 

the care of his children, as -far as the infirm 

> 

state of his health permitted. But he deeply 
felt the want of a companion, and saw that his 
girl and boy required the eye of a mother to 
watch their.steps in early life, with that care a 
father is unequal to; and it therefore created 
little surprise among his friends when he again 
' entered the blessed state of matrimony, by 
uniting himself to the daughter of an old mili¬ 
tary friend ; a yo un g w oman of domestic virtue, 

who had fulfilled the arduous duties of her 

% 

situation in the most exemplary manner, as 
the harmony in r which the two families had 
constantly reside^ could fully prove. 

Colonel Stracy had not been married many 
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months, when the distressing death of his bro¬ 
ther's only son paved the way lor his own 
exaltation to the Peerage; and although, upon 
this occasion, he so far broke through the 
estrangement that subsisted between them, as 
to write to the Earl expressive of his sym¬ 
pathy, the Colonel, being an ambitious cha¬ 
racter, he felt secretly gnltifiedfat the prospect 
of his own boy eventually becoming the head 
of an ancient and noble house. 

Where indeed, must we look for the parent, 
insensible to the elevation of his offspring, 
however careless he may be of his own ! 

His son, although most probably destined to 
adorn, or be adorned by, a title, besides being 
the only scion of the family, was early sent 
from home in the prosecution of his studies. 
^Naturally of a delicate constitution, but fiery 
spirit, young Stracy had many and g^eat diffi¬ 
culties to surmount, in his initiation in school 
discipline, as well as much to endure before he 
had established his character^among his com¬ 
panions, who bitterly taunted him for his im¬ 
potence to combat with others of his own age. 

Perhaps, if Colonel Stracy had not lately 

become the father of another son, and found 

*. 

liis time fully taken up by his Second matrimo¬ 
nial duties, h€ might have been more anxious 
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in trusting his boy, a perfect exotic, from under 
his own eye; but, however it might have been 
under other circumstances, true it was he 
seemed to have forgotten his child was almost 
unequal to*compete with a large school. 

Fortunately for Egcrton, on his first intro¬ 
duction to the young gentlemen, by the prin¬ 
cipal of the establishment, he was placed under 
the prgteqtion of one of the pupils, about two 
years his senior. This boy, who was no other 
than the Horace Tulk already mentioned, had 
been several years in the school, where he was 
a general favourite, at once became the cham- 
pion of the stranger, and soon won his kindest 
regards. 

The parents of each lived but a few miles 
apart, and thus the attachment suffered no 
pang of separation at the vacation, for many 
days never elapsed in the following few years,~ 
without their seeing each other. Mutual civi¬ 
lities were exchanged by the families of the 
Colonel and M\. Tulk, in consequence, and 
Horace was often the guest of his friend for 
the week together. * 

Thus passed the time, until Egevton was 
twelve years of* age, when Horace was sud¬ 
denly removed from school under very painful 
circumstances^ to explain which, we must give 
a brief sketch of his family. 
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His father had been a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office, until his union with a young lady, pos¬ 
sessing a good fortune, entirely at her own 
disposal. She was an orphan, and acted in 
direct opposition to the advice $of her best 
friends, throughout the affair, for Mr. Tulk was 
a wild young man of five-and-twenty, in the 
receipt only of a few hulidrecte per annum, de¬ 
rived from his profession. He relinquished his 
business shortly after his marriage, removiAg 
into Devonshire, where he settled near Exeter. 
He was devoted to his wife, and no couple 
could be happier than they were; her friends 
became reconciled to the match, and for some 
years every thing around the Tulks wore the 
most promising appearance. His children, ot 
whom Horace was the favourite and youngest, 
were well, though expensively, educated—his 
establishment was conducted in £ood style, 
and himself and his lady received into the best 

9 

society in the neighbourhood. 

It was a surprise to some* how he supported 
the expense attendant upon such a course, but 
of what consequence was it to their acquaint¬ 
ance in what manner their entertainments 
were fitrnished, provided thfcy were benefitted? 
Still, it was not an unexpected event, when it 
began to be rumoured through the neighbour- 
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hood, that pecuniary considerations obliged 
Mr. Tulk to curtail his expenditure ; or when, 
a few months after, financial embarrassments 
caused the disposal of all his property; the 
proceeds of ( which were found very inadequate 
to satisfy the demands of his creditors. 

Then came the tardy, warning voice of those 
w ho had been thft mo^t constant in partaking 
his hospitality, with reproaches for his extra¬ 
vagance. ^hey had long foreseen where all 
his gay doings would end—thpy had always 
heard he knew better how to spend his money 
than to earn it;—who could wonder at such a 
finale, when he had been vyin£ with the great 
ones of the county ? Did they not all know 
what he had with his wife, and that could not 
last for ever ?—certainly, she had enjoyed it, for 
he appeared to have listened to all her wishes. 

Of all these kind and friendly strictures, 
however, Mr. Tulk was unconscious, for he 
tied to France, when he found his insolvency 
must be discovered, leaving his wife to stand 
the brunt of the impending storm; a^d^ad 
not Colonel Stracy come to her assistahf^ she 
would have been ill able to weather it. 

Through his meajs, everything was arranged 
as well as circumstances would allow, and her¬ 
self and daughter sent to the Continent, to join 
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Mr. Tulk, whose lasting 1 gratitude was com¬ 
manded by his friend's generous kindness to 
himself and family. On Horace’s account, the 
Colonel bade the father have no fears for the 
present, as he would educate him vftth his own 
son, to whom Horace had evinced so much 
attachment. 

The two other young flTulks were each al¬ 
ready provided for, in the army and navy m % 
therefore, their father might deem himself for¬ 
tunate, at the winding up of his affairs, to find 
that he had only to provide for so limited a 

► 

portion of those \yho might naturally look to 
him for support. 

Through tlurk+ndness of his wife’s relations, 
he procured a maintenance abroad, but did not 
long enjoy a temporary respite from the con¬ 
sequence of his imprudence; as the shock 
operated so forcibly on Mrs. Tulk that she 
gradually declined, and in a few months was 
no more. 

Affection for his lady, ill-jrfdged affection, 
had been the principal occasion of Mr. Tulk's 
folly; for he could not deny her anything, 
therefore her death completely unmanned him ; 
for weeks he lay on the bed of sickness, which 
he only left to become the inmate of a private 
mad-house, where he died a ye<yy>r two after. 

p5 
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Colenel Stracy, finding Horace thus com¬ 
pletely thrown on him for support, determined 
to act towards the boy in every respect as a 
parent, if, he merited such kindness ; for which 
reason he had removed him from school, as 
soon as Egerton, and engaged a private tutor 
to prepare them both for college. He did not 
at first contemplate incurring so great an ex¬ 
pense, bufc*Horace evinced so much talent, and 
gained so considerably upon the kindness of 
his benefactor, that the General—for he had 
attained that rank—thought it but justice to 
give him every opportunity,for improvement. 
Perhaps we might add also, as another reason 
for this proceeding, that his friend wished to 
be considered unsparing in his liberality. 

Thus it was, however, that young Tulk's col¬ 
lege expanses were defrayed ; and, after taking 
honours, he returned to his patrons, and be¬ 
came the preceptor of Algernon, the General's 
only son by his second lady. In this situation, 
he continued ,to enjoy the smiles of prosperity, 
while bis friend £gcrton rambled over the 
Continent, whence he had returned but dishort 
time before hijs family’s adjournment to Qigh- 
field, whither he had accompanied them, “ Be¬ 
cause,” he said, while he surveyed himself 
complacently ( in a large pier glass, “ the air 
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of London in July was only fit for sucli unfor¬ 
tunate mortals as possessed neither liver, nor 
complexions to be injured by the extreme* 
heat;” forgetting, as he spoke, that, in the 
class then under his contemptuous censure, he 
must include his father, whose eye, as it met 
that of his son, instantly recalled him to a 
sense of their impropriety. * 

Let it not, however, be inferrejl, from this 
sample, that Lord Stracy was a selfish, br 
heartless character. No; his faults arose 
from his extreme volatilit}^ for he possessed 

as noble and warm a heart as could be 

• * 

conceived. Early indulgence had fostered 
many wecd^^vhich ought to have been era¬ 
dicated ; and parental severity, exerted too 
late in life, only tended to aggravate the 
errors of ail impetuous, thoughtless youth, 
whose heart was keenly alive to gdod and evil 
impress. Egcrton’s was a spirit on which 
coercion could effect only evil, while kind¬ 
ness was ever powerful in weaning him from 
his follies. More of hi* character we will not 
develop, as we judge it infinitely more amu¬ 
sing to unravel a mystery by degrees, than to 
be told the ungarnished tPbth. 

Horace Tulk, on the contrary, was of a 
grave, silent disposition; studious by habit 
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and education, yet able to comprehend and 
participate in the gaiety of his friend, with 
whom he w r as deservedly a favourite. Not one, 
however, blind to his faults, for he frequently 
reproved hiifj, and, by pointing out their 
commission, induced Lord Stracy to forego, 
remodel, or palliate his conduct; while in his 
pupil, Algernon, Le haG the pleasure of seeing 
a type of his own disposition, enlivened by 
th£ gaiety natural to a boy of fifteen. 

We must now rejoin our pedestrian party, 
which reached the south plantation, where 
they were joined by Mr. Prior, according to 
the Earl’s desire. Lady Trefoil, and Lady 
Clara, having announced their intention of 
returning to the house with the little girls, 
Horace proposed to accompany them; lea¬ 
ving the Earl, with his sons, to fathom the 
mysteries of the farming establishment. 

For some time Lord Stracy paid little atten¬ 
tion to his father’s conversation, while he 
reclined on a bervoh, listening to Algernon’s, 
merry remarks ; but wken he heard Mr. Prior 
begin to detail the condition of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and to give the names of the 
owners of the different estates in the vicinity, he 

O 

drew near his fathef, and while he slowly paced 
to and fro, with his brother on his arm, he 
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greedily listened to the account ; now and 
then smiling significantly at Algernon, as any 
thing particularly amused him. 

“ And pray. Prior," said the Earl, “ does 
Lord Augustus Conway visit much#here ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes my lord ; he is the liie of the 
country, and goes everyn here; he is a great 
favourite round here, lor He is happy to 
receive every one at his house, ^ind never 
refuses to dine with any one.” 

“ Lord Augustus to a T,” said Stracy in a 
low tone to his brother. “ Good feeding 
here, I suppose, or he would not be so 
condescending.” 

“ 1 am to hear he is so popular,” 

said the Earl; “ I knew him when in Devon¬ 
shire ; ” then, turning to his son, he conti¬ 
nued, “ we must pay his lordship a visit in 
a few days, Stracy.” 

“ With a dinner invitation in your pocket,, 
sir, I hope,” returned he, laughing. 

“ I wish you would lean# to be more dis¬ 
creet, Eger ton,” said tlfb Earl with a frown ; 
then, resuming his interrogatives, he said, 
“ Have any of the estates here lately 
changed owners ? Who # has the Retreat ? ” 

“ Not within two or three years, my lord. 
The Retreat belongs to a widow lady, named 
Brown ; and that old place 4>eyond the vil- 
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lage, ‘ Brookside/ was bought five years ago 
by a Captain Beresford, my lord." 

“ llah ! ejaculated the Earl: Beresford ; 
what, Beresford, of the Adamant?" 

rr I nevety heard what vessel he served in, 
my lord; but I believe the Captain has been 
much in the East. He has a deep scar down 
his lacc, my lord;" added the servant, anxious 
to assist liis master in proving the identity of 
the person he spoke of. 

t€ The same, without a doubt/’ replied the 
Earl; “ pray, has he a family ? " 

“ One son only, my lord ; but his sister’s 
two daughters are with him. The eldest, 
Miss Murray, is considered very beautiful; hut, 
as the young ladies seldom go out, except to 
church, or to visit the sick cottagers, very 
little is known of them. I have heard it said 
their unclb is extremely jealous of their 
leaving him, as they have no mother." 

“ By Jove, Algernon," said Stracy, “ Miss 
Murray must be tfce 1 Unknown/ I am deter¬ 
mined," said he, in *.» low tone, “ Uf ascer¬ 
tain it." 

" Pray, is not the place you call Brookside," 

inquired he, addr&smg Mr. Prior, in his most 

affected tone, “ that handsome place on the 

hill, about a mile from the park gate ? ” 

« * 
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“ It is, my lord. Has your lordship seen 
it?” 

“ 1 just caught sight of it this morning, the 
timber in the park is fine.” 

“ Not any thing like what vje have here, 
my lord ; though the plantations are kept in 
excellent order.” 

u The Captain is paiticular, then?” 

“ Very, my lord; but Miss Muyay interests 
herself very much in the embellishment "of 
the gardens,. and is often out very early in 
the morning, with her favourite dog.” 

“ Indeed! ” answered the young nobleman, 
carelessly whistling as he drew his brother 
away to tta-J^nch again, leaving his father 
to finish the discussion he had interrupted, 
at his leisure. “ I knew I could draw the 
badger, Algernon,” he continued, with a 
laugh, as soon as they were out* of ear-shot 
of the Earl, who was rather deaf; “I thought 
I could throw my father oil* the scent, by 
discoursing on the timber. #lla, ha, it is really 
quite delightful to find» a nunnery here. Miss 
Murray, pretty, too! well I am satisfied with 
my morning's work. The devil is in it, or I 

will find means to subdufc the Cerberus that 

• 

attends her. I wonder where Horace is all 
this time?” 

“With my mother and*£lara, to be sure. 
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Egerton, I am sure he cannot have had time to 
go to the house, and back yet.” 

“ You know nothing about it, let me tell 
you,” replied the other, “ I could have done 
the distance ^n half the time. I would lay my 
life, he has come across some worm-eaten 
volume, and is poring over it witii Clara. 1 
believe he has n*,ore Jpve for rotten leather, 
and mouldy parchment, than any thing else in 
the world. Come, let us join the Earl, for 1 see 
he is dismissing his man of rentq. and acres.” 

“ I am quite tired with the heat, boys;” 
said the Earl, rising at their approach, “ and 
shall go home, but will not drag you with me, 
so go, both of you, down the park ,th~re, after 
Prior, he will show you the farms, if you 
like.” 

“What! and leave you alone, sir?” said 
Stracy. •• 

6( Oh ! you will deem it a great hardship to 
follow me.” 

“ By no means, $ear sir,” echoed both his 
sons, “ we have plenty ^*f time to explore the 
place.” * 

“ Well! I will not take both, so say which 
of you is ready,” stdd his lordship, and, ad¬ 
vancing a step or two, * 

“ Go you, Stracy,” whispered his brother, 

“ but where shall i (s meet?” 
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* “ Down by the bridge,” replied the other, 

quickly, “ we then shall be on our way to 
the village.” 

“ Come,” said their father, who, not having 
caught their words, thought they # could not 
agree, “ Come, Algernon, I am sure I may 
claim your attendance. Let Stracy go his 
own way.” 

“ I am at your service, sir,” said his eldest 
son, starting to his side. 

Lord Trefoil $aid, “ No, no, Egcrton, follow 
your own amusement, i will take Algernon 
with me.” 

“Oh! very we*ll, my lord,” replied Stracy, 
with assuiSK^jcarelessness, as he made way 
for the favourite to take his father’s arm. “ It 
is as you please, certainly. I will be where 
you appointed, Algernon,” he added, to his 
brother, who merely nodded assent, tis he and 
his father walked away. 

“ It is fortunate I have a younger brother,” 
murmured Stracy, ironically, as he watched 
his retreating parent v&l insdmt, before he 
struck into an opposite avenue. “ So I am to 
amuse myself; that suggestion shall not be 
disregarded:” and away he went, singing, “ I 
care for nobody, no, not* 1, *if nobody cares 
for me.” 
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A merrier man, 

Williin the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk ,'vitlml. 

Hi.s eye begets occasion for his wit; 

J'or every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest. 

k 

8HAKSPEARE. 

Lord Stracy had, unfortunately, imbibed an 
idea, engendered by his lather’s severity to¬ 
wards his follies, of a preference for li s 
younger ton. An idea perhaps not unfounded, 
for Algernon was a younger child, in the ex¬ 
treme acceptation of the term; and, had it not 
been for the invariable kindness, and judicious 
care, of the C^untes^, the harmony of the two 
families might not have been so strictly 
preserved. 

Algernon had*never been from home, and 
had wound himself round his father’s heart 
by a blind submission to a will ever despotic; 
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while Stracy, feeling, after his return from 
continental scenes, his father still less willing 
to overlook his faults, attributed it to a grow¬ 
ing partiality to his brother, and allowed 
jealousy to creep into his heart. jSuch, how¬ 
ever, was the generosity of his nature that, 
unless some extraordinary expression of the 
Earl's feeling arrested lijs attention, he never 
dwelt upon the subject; preferring’ rather to 
drive away care by gaiety, than to increase his 
difficulties by fancy. Towards Algernon, also, 
he entertained, in common with the rest of the 
family, that affection which so highly gratified 
the excellent Countess; and which was a con¬ 
stant chcfeSthUuqp any serious disagreement 
between the brothers. 

In restored good humour, within five minutes 
after his transient vexation, he reached the 
now almost deserted dog-kennel,»where he 
stopped to note the various canine accommo¬ 
dations, as lie had several favourite animals* 
which, for the present, werp domiciliated in 
Devonshire, until there* was t*ime to learn the 
capability of their being received at High field. 
Here he found the principal gamekeeper; and 
a full hour had elapsed, iff the discussion of 
one of his favourite topics, tire he recollected 
his promise to Algernon. When he did so, 
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however, he quickly took leave of Dickson ; 
though not without an assurance of future 
return, and then hastened towards the ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous. But Egerton was one of 
those who frequently are a long time before 
reaching the point for which they set out, and, 
in the present instance, ere he had accom¬ 
plished half lho> distance, his attention was 
attracted by a beautiful white marble column, 
placed beneath the shadow of a large cedar of 
Lebanon. It was close to the bank of the 
lake, and stood upon a gentle slope, so em¬ 
bosomed in verdure that it was entirely con¬ 
cealed, until lie was within a few paces. 

“ What use could such an thought 

Egerton, " in so isolated, so secluded, a situa¬ 
tion ; and he almost unconsciously looked arouud 
to discover whether any bird’s eye view of the 
mansion eould be obtained, but no! it was 
completely shut in by trees, except on one side, 
where the lake expanded into a broad sheet of 
sparkling lustre. r Again he looked at the un¬ 
expected object, and (opening a little gate in 
the light ornamental fence, which enclosed the 
sacred spot, he stood upon the short velvet 
turf, whence the dblumn rose by a few steps. 

4 

Roses and woodbine twined around its base, 
or pedestal, and, on the side next the water, 
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appeared an inscription, which Lord Straey 
immediately applied himself to decipher. It 
ran as follows:— 


TO THE MEVORV 
OF 

REGINALD, LOUD STUAC#, 

Who was accidentally drowned near this 
'pot, on the llith of August 17—, thi* monument 
is erected by his son|owiu^par“nts. 

In life he was justly bcuoved, mid in death 
sincerely lamented. 


Sole Scion from the parent stem ; 
To llice the lot was given 
To bud alone, below on earth, 
Before thy flight to heaven. 


For those fW short, though blissful, days. 
Which God by thee conferred, 

Tl^^ PTn y ww *#. i onds here join in praise, 
And humbly thank the Lord. 


In youth cut off by sudden death ; 
And summoned to the skies, 

May wc not hope, in faith and love. 
That thou with saints will rise ? 


O yes, we’ll trust, that when the trump— 
The awful trump, shall sound j 
In company with spirits pure,* % 

Th§u wilt with Christ b# found ! 


« 


u So it was here/' said Egerton, mentally, 
as lie turned and gazed upoi^the lake, after an 
instant's pause ; wherein ^an Jindefinable sen¬ 
sation of mingled surprise aud pity actuated 
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him,“ that my poor cousin met with his sad end ! 
—what a distracted theatre has not this little 
area formed! when my unfortunate aunt and 
uncle have bent in agony over the little tri¬ 
bute they themselves raised, in evidence of 
their pure, unsullied affection for a favourite 
son !” 

Again he turned, ai^i thoughtfully plucked a 
rose, which blossomed there “unseen,” unable 
tt> account for the feeling which had dashed 
his high How of spirits. 

“ Why, Stracy,” exclaimed the cheerful voice 
of his brother, who ran hastily up to him, 
“ what arc you doing here? >A pretty fellow 
you are to keep an appointment; Jhpre have I 
been kicking my heels dowii yonder a full 
hour, while you are-” 

“ Doing the sentimental, yon would say, boy,” 
answered «Stracy, as his countenance resumed 
its wonted animation,— f and perhaps you arc 
right. I quite forgot you, when I unexpectedly 
came upon this object. See here, Horace,” he 
continued, to hi!s frienjj, who followed Algernon 
at a more sober pace, “ here is the very thing 
to please you—pretty idea, is it not ? ” 

“ An affectionate one, also,” returned Tulk, 
after having read the inscription. “ Poor boy ! 
his vital thread was early snapped. Is your 
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^ither aware of the existence of this stone, 
Stracy ? *' 

“ I fancy not, for he has not pointed it out 
us a moral episode to the erroneous inheritor 
of that title, which would undoubtedly have 
been the case. Upon my word, L fliitik it a 
very elegant affair, but wish it had been in a 
more advantageous situation. 9 ’ ^ 

“ It appears to me most appropriately si to¬ 
uted,answered Horace. “ Neither Tame, nor • 
worldly feeling of any kind, prompted this 
memento of affection, and the flower, nipped in 
.the bud, is as sincerely mourned by the silent 
tear, as by the loud wail of despair.” 

“ Well! I^orace, you and I never agree ; so 
if you please, XX will leave * The Stracy s’ 
ladder of promotion' to its intended solitude.” 

“ You will have some trouble in turning that 
monumental stone to that account, Kgertcn,” 
said his brother, laughing. 

<f Not so difficult as you suppose, seeing I 
am half way up already, while you are still at 
the bottom, |Terny.” • 

“Where, I hope, I shall always remain, 
Stracy, or I must make you my stepping-stone. ’ 
“b Tank you lor that, boy,»-but look at our 
tutor’s grave countenance, he disapproves our 
nonsense. Come, Horace, banish that frown, 
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you should let my words rebound from your 
tympanum, like a ball from off a wall.” 

“ In general I do, Stracy, but I hate to hear 
you encouraging Algernon to be as apparently 
indiscreet as yourself.” 

“It is *. r ery wrong, to be sure,” said the 
young lord, with feigned contrition, at the 
same time placing his arm within that of Tulk, 
“ but you knovf, Tuf-k, what poor, weak mortals 
t we are— 1 and how our best endeavours have, 
sometimes, the most contrary effect; now, I 
intended to point out the instability of worldly 
greatness to your pupil, as exemplified by that 
column ; but it seems you I^ep all Mentorian 
privileges to yourself; and, in the name of all 
the saints. I wish you jo>^F^f6‘ur office. By 
the way, I think you had always an inkling 
for reclaiming the erroneous, for when we were 
at school, if I recollect right, you once read 
the dominie a severe lecture on the cruelty of 
infantine flagellations, when you were under 
condemnation yourself, for giving one of your 
companions at Alack e} r e.” 

His friend listened to the moralizing com¬ 
mencement of this speech with surprise, but 
when he observed the lurking smile on Stracy’s 
countenance as he .proceeded, his own features 
gradually relaxed ; and he said with a laugh, 
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Bgerton, you are incorrigible; but I suppose 
you will say I have provoked your satire 
now, as I did my punishment then—” 

“ The man that is truly wisp, indeed. 

Can gather honey from a weed," J 

sang the merry Lord Stracy, “ But let us 
Mend our way to the village, Tulk. Re¬ 
member, Algernon, youJmusf not play any 
tricks to-day, since it is our first s^ppearance, 
among the natives, and favourable impressions 
are every thing • so no larking, if you please.” 

“ No, no, Stracy,” replied his brother; “ [ 
will leave all that .sort of thing alone, until 
you think proper to ‘shew me the way I should 
go.' With my guide, I know what l 

may expect.” 

“ Beware of the hint I gave you this morn¬ 
ing,” answered the other. 

1 Although he licit his brother was in jest, 
Algernon edged away, as if by instinct, and * 
the party pursued the road to Highfield, where 
they passed^a pleasant hour, ih rambling over 
ground unknown to them?' 

Why, alas! should the ardour and zest of 
youth be extinguished by the calculations of 
age ? Must we ever resign # the delightful 
effervescence of existence, in proportion as we 
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journey on through tfye vale of years! Such, 
indeed, has been the Natural change since the 
world began, and such it will be to the end ol’ 
time; and we therefore must believe that 
{ whatever is right.’ 


END OF VOL. li. 
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